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CHAPTER  I. 

''love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing/' 

The  dejeuner  was  nearly  over,  and  the  toasts 
were  being  given ;  the  splendid  and  courteous 
commodore,  who  had  done  so  much  so  splendidly 
for  his  club ;  our  splendid  queen ;  splendid 
noble  prince  ;  our  distinguished  and  splendid 
guests,  even  our  rival  Burgee  commodore,  who, 
if  not  splendid,  yet  viewed  athwart  the  sparkling 
bubbles  of  morning  champagne,  was  decent  and 
worthy,  and  meant  well.  The  Burgee  responded 
with  almost  grovelling  gratitude,  and  he  shotdd 
never,  till  laid  in  the  cold  earth,  "  forget  their 
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kindness  of  that  day."  Then  raging  of  cannon 
outside ;  rather  flushed  faces  stream  out  to  see 
the  yachts  dropping  in. 

Oh,  of  course  the  shabby,  greedy  *  Morna,* 
monster  of  snowy  white,  comes  rolling  in  first, 
triumphant  and  contemptuous,  the  rest  a 
quarter,  half  an  hour,  hours  behind  !  Well 
into  the  harbour  sails  the  vast  yacht,  stooping 
over,  her  dress  ballooning  out,  the  water  falling 
aw^ay  from  before  her  in  ridges  of  snowy  foam. 
She  comes  on  and  on,  growing  larger  every 
second,  until  it  is  thought  she  will  be  in  on 
the  shore,  when  bang  goes  the  cannon  from 
the  flagship.  She  has  won,  and  she  whisks 
round  contemptuously.  The  very  magnificence 
of  the  demeanour  of  the  unpopular  craft  extorts 
a  cheer. 

After  that,  the  evening  closes  in  slowly, 
dropping  its  mantle  gently  over  all,  making  the 
white  grey  and  the  sea  leaden,  and  then  dark. 
Lights  begin  to  sparkle ;  the  distant  music 
sounds  like  a  faint  hum.  The  two  club-houses 
light  up  like  blazing  lanterns,  and  the  populace 
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stand  in  crowds,  gazing  at  the  fine  company 
within,  who  are  having  their  dance.  Then, 
darkness  being  well  set  in,  it  was  time  to 
expect  the  fireworks.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
harbour  was  covered  with  crawling  boats,  and 
resounded  with  the  chatter  and  laughter  of 
exuberant  voices.  Lights  flitted  from  end  to 
end  of  every  yacht ;  and  now  and  again  a 
*' blue  light"  flashed,  showing  rows  of  faces 
illuminated  in  that  strangely  pale  light. 

From  the  steps  of  the  club-house  was  putting 
ofi'  the  '  Almandine's '  barge,  and  Mr.  Conway 
had  helped  down  Miss  Jessica  into  the  after 
portion.  The  gossips  of  the  little  place  had 
noted  how  "  that  cunning  girl  was  laying  herself 
out  for  that  good  catch,"  as  they  called  Mr. 
Conway.  By  that  light  not  much  could  be 
seen  of  the  beauties,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  the 
'Almandine.'  To  the  terrestrial  visitor  nothing 
seems  so  complete  and  tempting  as  a  well- 
appointed  yacht ;  and  the  fascination  is  very 
much  that  of  a  baby  house,  with  its  complete 
kitchens,  bedrooms,  &c.,  for  a  little  girl.    Harbour 
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visitants  do  not  guess  how  odious  it  would 
seem  on,  say,  the  second  day  after  going  to  sea, 
when  a  gale  is  "on  "  and  the  waves  high. 
Doctor  Bailey  was  critical,  and  spoke  as  if  in 
mariner's  orders  all  his  life.  '^  Exceedingly 
nice  and  well  appointed  ;  nothing  could  be  in 
better  taste.  You  are  a  true  Eormanton,  my  dear 
Mr.  Conway." 

As  the  fireworks  now  began  to  whiz  and  roar, 
the  rockets  bent,  as  it  were,  on  blasting  the 
very  welkin,  while  the  distant  Catherine  wheels 
whirled  and  blazed,  and  showered  cascades  of 
sparks,  lighting  up  thousands  of  spectral  figures 
lining  the  pier,  Mr.  Conway  was  talking  with 
much  interest  to  Miss  Jessica.  The  two  were 
leaning  over  the  rail,  and  he  told  her  a  great  deal 
that  interested  her.  A  strange  girl,  he  thought. 
Such  pastime  there  are  plenty  of  selfish  people 
to  delight  in,  who  would  be  autobiographical, 
"  end  on,"  for  days.  In  fact,  our  human  nature 
prefers  talking  of  itself  to  talking  of  any  one 
else.  This  amusement  is  generally  mere  vanity 
and  selfishness.     But  there  are  autobiographies 
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we  like  to  listen  to,  because  they  are  natural 
and  unselfish,  and  extorted,  as  it  were,  because 
we  have  a  sympathy  to  extend  to  them. 

"  After  all  this  egotism,"  he  said  at  the  end, 
when  the  fiery  letters,  ''  Welcome  to  the  Royal 
St.  Arthur's  "  were  burning  out,  and  after  some 
erratic  squibbing  and  pyrotechnical  spluttering, 
all  was  darkness  and  silence,  "  after  all  this 
egotism,  what  can  it  be  to  you  whether  this  be 
my  turn  of  mind  1  Whether  I  be  or  be  not  cold 
or  calculating,  or  when  once  deceived,  never  let 
myself  be  deceived  again  ?  Whether  if  I  su^ 
pected  anything  in,  say,  a  person  who  was  my 
wife,  I  would  disdain  to  question,  to  ask  for 
explanation,  but  work  the  thing  out  for  my- 
self, independent  of  all,  as  if  I  were  alone 
in  the  world  ?  I  say,  what  is  this  to  any 
one  ?  But  there  you  have  my  creed,  such  as 
it  is." 

"  I  understand  you  now,"  she  said,  "  perfectly  ; 
and  may  I  confess,  too,  that  such  a  character  is 
new  to  me." 

"You  really  do? — this  standing  alone,  as  it 
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were,  this  having  one's  oivn  for  everything — 
opinion,  counsel,  judgment — no  appeal  :  a  blind 
unswerving  confidence  in  oneself,  not  as  a  safe 
guide  by  any  means,  but  one  more  suited  to  me 
than  any  other  could  be  ?  There  is  a  picture  of 
self-sufficiency  for  you  ! " 

"  And  you  despise  women,  of  course,  above 
all ! "  she  said  warmly,  though  he  could  not  see 
her  cheeks  kindling. 

**  I  shall  conceal  nothing  from  you,"  he  went 
on,  "  that  is,  if  you  care  to  listen  to  me." 

''  Care  to  listen  !  "  and  she  stamped  her  foot, 
"  I  should  tell  you  so  if  I  did  not.  I  like  to 
listen,  though  I  know  I  shall  not  like  w^hat  you 
tell  me.  But  the  vapid  fools  my  father  brings 
to  the  house,  and  who  talk  in  their  insipid  way 
of  women — girls  whose  one  thought  is  worth 
their  whole  nature — you  loon't  tell  me  that  you 
think  with  them  ?  " 

"There,  here  is  the  truth.  What  the  only 
being  in  the  world  that  ever  loved  me  left  to  me 
as  her  treasure  and  jewel-box.  I  am  an  old 
man  now,  as  the  world  goes,  old  and  odd,  and 
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during  those  years  it  is  inconceivable  the 
pictures  of  female  character  that  have  passed 
before  me.  Not  before  me,  but  before  Lord 
Formanton's  son  and  heir.  The  history  of 
adulation  and  abasement  that  I  could  give 
would  be  almost  incredible.  I  am  ashamed 
of  myself,  about  them,  when  I  think  of  it. 
Miss  Bailey  is  almost  the  first  I  have  met  who 
disdains  such  behaviour,  or,  perhaps,"  he  added, 
laughing,  "  does  not  think  me  worth  the 
trouble." 

Here  broke  in  the  rude  voice  of  the  doctor. 

"  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  ask  you  for  the 
boat,  Mr.  Conway.  This  has  been  all  very 
pleasant.  And  we  shall  certainly  come  by  day- 
light and  see  your  nice  vessel." 

The  doctor  got  down  into  the  boat  with 
difficulty  and  grumbling. 

*'  Such  an  inconvenient  sort  of  arranojement." 
He  felt  cold  about  his  large  neck,  and  took  his 
daughter's  cloak  as  a  sort  of  muffler,  in  which  he 
looked  very  grotesque. 

In   her    own   room   Jessica   sat   long,    before 
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going  to  bed,  ruminating  softly,  and  smiling 
to  herself,  and  finally  walking  up  and  down, 
and  talking  to  herself,  with  a  sort  of  exultation 
and  forecasting  of  the  future. 

"I  see  it,"  she  said,  "I  see  it  coming.  He 
shall  love  me — nay,  does  love  me  !  I  know  it, 
plainly  and  truly,  as  if  it  were  a  revelation,  that 
he  came  into  this  world  for  me ;  that  I  shall  fill 
up  for  him  that  blank,  desolate  corner  in  his 
existence  which  for  years  has  been  before  his 
weary  eyes.  Yes,  all  this  was  foreordained.  As 
he  told  me  his  story — and,  oh  !  how  he  told  it — 
could  I  not  see  my  own  place,  and  could  have 
cried  out,  '  I  should  have  been  there  ! '  He 
begins  to  see  it,  too.  It  is  what  I  have  been 
waiting  for,  and  what  he  has  been  waiting  for ! 
And  he  will  ask  me,  I  know,  to  be  his.  It  is 
coming,  so  surely  as  to-morrow  is  coming." 

In  came  her  maid,  and  Jessica  almost  smiled 
at  her  own  excitement.  So  that  eventful  day 
ended. 


CHAPTEK  11. 

AT    THE    YACHT    CLUB   DANCE. 

The  dejeuner  was  succeeded  by  a  dance.  As 
these  are  rare  enough  festivities  in  the  country, 
and  at  little  seaports  they  are  ever  welcome, 
and  whether  it  be  day  or  night,  the  young  of 
both  sexes  are  passionately  eager  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  On  this  occasion  the 
best  room  of  the  club  had  been  "  given  uj)  to 
Terpsichore,"  as  the  local  23aper  described  it ;  the 
old  members  grumbling  sadly.  That  the  music 
was  good  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  every  one 
was  telling  every  one,  that  it  was  "  Skipper's 
Band "  brought  down  especially.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  Skipper's  Band  ? 

Skipper's  Quadrille  Band  is  widely  known 
wherever    the    human    leg    moves     to    music. 
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Skipper's  Looks  attest  this  fact,  as  also  the 
amazino;  and  india  -  rubber  -  like  character  of 
Skipper's  Band.  Expand  it  or  contract  it, 
divide  or  multiply  it ;  send  it  down  to  the  race 
ball  in  its  full  strength  of  five-and-twenty ;  let 
it  out  to  the  Brixton  villa,  as  a  violin  and  piano, 
it  is  still  Skipper's  Band.  Skipper  and  Wals- 
ington  properly  ;  but  it  was  felt  —  Wal  sing  ton 
handsomely  concurring — that  the  business  would 
suffer  were  the  crispness  of  the  older  title, 
"  Skipper's  Band,"  interfered  with.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  is  no  Skipper.  Walsington 
is  the  name  — leader,  first  or  second  violin, 
pianist,  double  bass,  as  occasion  may  require  ; 
for  an  organization  like  Skipper's  demands  this 
ready  adaptability,  this  being  prepared  at  a 
second's  warnmg  to  turn  one's  hand  to  anything. 
Balls,  of  course,  can  be  provided  for  with  reason- 
able certainty  ;  but  the  "  small  and  early  dances," 
the  little  '"'  hops,"  and  "  carpet "  things,  are  as 
distracting  as  the  half-dozen  fires  to  which  the 
Brigade  may  be  suddenly  summoned.  To  keep, 
therefore,  distinct  specialists    would   be  merely 
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spelling  bankruptcy  and  ruination,  and  the  only 
way  is  to  secure  "  general  utility  musicians,"  as 
they  say  at  the  theatres,  who  can  turn  their 
hand  or  fingers  to  everything.  Extraordinary 
combinations  used  to  be  asked  for — a  clarionet 
and  a  violoncello,  a  flute  and  a  violin,  as  it  was 
believed,  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  economy. 

The  pianist  of  Skippers  Band  is  an  Italian, 
with  long  black  hair,  which  he  keeps  in  a  savage 
state,  and  very  wild  eyes.  He  is  an  amazing 
creature  altogether ;  his  name  is  Spongini,  and 
his  favourite  idiosyncrasy,  besides  his  undoubted 
musical  one,  is  the  wholesale  avoidance  of  three 
things  :  soap,  shaving,  and  such  linen  as  usually 
edges  off  human  apparel.  A  galop  of  his  per- 
formance, about  two  in  the  morning,  is  some- 
thing demoniac.  He  played  with  fury,  and,  as 
some  one  remarked,  makes  the  keys  yell.  As 
he  plays  his  black  eyes  roll  round  the  room  with 
a  ferocious  scowl,  as  though  he  regarded  the 
dancers  as  his  born  enemies,  but  was  forced  to 
work  for  them  as  their  slave.  His  lean  yellow 
fingers  rise  in  the  air  with  all  kinds  of  antics. 
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Between  the  dances  he  indulges  in  wild  volun- 
taries, snatches  of  valses  and  other  music  made 
up  into  a  weird-like  concatenation,  such  as  the 
late  Paganini  might  have  indulged  in.  Late  in 
the  night,  or  in  the  morning  rather — when  the 
bottle  which  the  delighted  hostess  has  injudici- 
ously ordered  to  be  placed  between  his  feet,  close 
to  the  pedal,  begins  to  get  low,  and  the  ejQfects 
proportionately  visible — his  eyes  grow  wild,  his 
fingers  more  furious,  and  his  galops  more  head- 
long. Sometimes  towards  four  in  the  morning, 
he  plays  standing  up,  in  a  reckless,  jovial  style, 
and  muttering  snatches  of  Italian. 

The  cornet,  too,  is  a  player  of  mark  ;  very  tall, 
with  dark  moustaches,  and  makes  a  point  of 
holding  his  instrument  full  towards  the  public, 
in  a  severe,  challenging  st3de.  He  is  haughty, 
and  plays  as  if  he  was  paying  a  compliment. 
It  is  a  treat  to  hear  him  die  away  altogether  in 
pathetic  agonies  in  a  piece  like  the  '  Waltz  of 
Love,'  and  get  slower  and  slower,  until  he  ex- 
pires quite  tenderly  at  the  close ;  and  he  is 
really  exciting  when  he  sounds  the  alarm  in  the 
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inspiriting  'Hunting  Horn  Galop/  sending  every 
one  'cross  country  like  good  uns.  He,  too,  will 
occasionally  stand  up  when  it  comes  to  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  time 
when  the  sobriety  of  discipline  is  relaxed,  and 
at  such  times  indulges  in  voluntaries  and 
flourishes  of  the  most  wildly  impromptu  char- 
acter. He,  too,  does  not  disdain  the  bottle  and 
glass  between  his  feet,  to  which  indeed  he  has 
frequent  recourse. 

The  Club  Ball  was  sustained  with  unabated 
spirit  to  Skipper's  stirring  music.  It  was  looked 
back  upon  long  after  with  an  exquisite  sense  of 
enjoyment  by  those  especially  to  whom  it  had 
been  the  one  Terpsichorean  meal  of  the  year.  But 
the  delights  of  the  night  were  crowned  by  the 
spirited  performance  of  the  cofiUio7i,  conducted 
in  person  by  a  past  master  of  the  art,  and  who 
had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  order  all  the  toys, 
decorations,  &c.,  subject  of  course  to  the  con- 
dition that  he  was  to  direct  and  control. 

Ask  any  professional  what  he  thinks  of  that 
inhuman,  selfish,  and  unprofitable   dance.      For 
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this  there  is  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  abhorrence. 
When  this  wretched  fandango  sets  in,  about  two 
in  the  morning,  all  know  what  is  in    store — a 
good  two  hours'   spell,  without   an    interval,  of 
that   miserable    and   almost    idiotic   tomfoolery, 
compared  with  which  the  antics  of  the  dancing 
dervishes   always    seem  highly  rational.       That 
gathering  of  stage  properties — the  wreaths,  flags 
— above  all,  the  ridiculous  self-importance  of  the 
gentleman  who  "  leads  the  cotillion,"  and  gives 
more  orders  than  a  prime  minister,  is  really  the 
most  imbecile  exhibition.     Most  delightful  of  all 
is  the  anxiety,  the  wise  folly,  or  foolish  wisdom, 
on  the  face  of  the  leader  of  the  game.     When 
things  are  going  right  he  is  forecasting  what  is 
to  come,  consulting  hurriedly  with  the  hostess, 
who  has  been  told  that  she  must  leave  all  to 
him,  or  let  the  thing  go  to  wreck.     There  is  a 
kind   of  serious   concentration   in    his   manner, 
which  suggests  some  great  captain,  who  is  called 
in  at  a  crisis,  and  who   engages   "  to   save  the 
country,"   provided    he  gets    carte   blanche,  and 
must  be  strictly  obeyed.     Some  of  these  com- 
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manders  lie  in  bed  the  next  day,  exhausted,  not 
by  the  bodily  labour,  but  by  the  mental  strain. 
To  see  him  thinking  a  moment,  then  seizing  on 
some  one  and  leading  him  up,  putting  back  some 
one  else  sternly,  then  hurriedly  whispering,  then 
rushing  away  and   emerging  with  a  stick  with 
ribbons,  or  some  other  nursery  toy,  carrying  it 
as  proudly  as  though  it  were   a  mace,  or,  above 
all,  to   note  the  sheepish  helplessness,  not  un- 
mixed   with    pride,    of    the    others — this    more 
than    consoles    us    for    our    weary    two    hours' 
fiddling.      These   cotillion- wallahs   never   thiuk 
of  stopping  ;    it  is  only  when  the  thing  wears 
itself  out,  and  the  jaded  dowagers  begin  to  groan 
as  the  daylight  breaks  in,  that  the  thing  begins 
to  halt  and  droop.     Otherwise  Captain  Baby  man 
has   more    scarves   and  flags  up-stairs  not   yet 
used,  and  is  rather  pettish  at  being  interrupted. 

But  as  certain  conditions  are  requisite  to  see 
the  Abbey  of  Melrose  "  aright,"  so,  to  see 
Skipper's  Band  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  attend 
the   country  or  opulent  suburban  villa.     There 
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it  is  in  its  full  strength  and  glory.  Then 
Skipper  gets  what  he  delights  in,  and  what  he 
is  never  weary  of  invoking,  "  a  cart  blench." 
When  the  owner  of  the  opulent  villa  begins  to 
question  or  make  inquiries  as  to  the  conditions 
of  the  arrangement.  Skipper,  knowing  his  man, 
invariably  quenches  discussion  in  a  lofty  way  by 
saying,  "  Leave  all  to  me,  and  only  give  me 
cart  blench,  and  I  will  take  care  that  you 
needn't  mind  having  the  Prince  of  Wales  him- 
self here."  This  loyal  allusion,  and  the  cart 
blench,  generally  overcome  all  scruples. 

At  the  luxurious  villa  the  arrangements  are 
usually  in  the  al  fresco  style — lanterns  **  glint- 
ing "  through  the  trees — (a  young  lady  used 
this  very  expression) — Skipper  is  commonly  at 
such  entertainments,  almost  sitting  on  his  fiddle, 
disposed  in  a  little  ante-room  off  the  drawing- 
room,  the  piano  being  drawn  across  the  door, 
Spongini  thundering  away  in  the  centre,  whilst 
all  fiddle  and  tootle  behind,  forming  a  graceful 
and  pyramidal  arrangement,  of  which  Skipper 
himself  is   apex.     Skipper   usually  '^leads''  on 
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these  great  occasions,  violin  in  hand  ;  but  this 
is  little  more  than  a  phrase  of  courtesy,  for, 
curious  to  say,  he  is  but  an  indifferent  musician, 
and  it  is  more  his  manner,  and  connection  with 
the  wealthy  aristocracy,  that  lends  Skipper's 
Band  its  prestige.  Skipper  always  furnishes 
the  '■  engagement  cards,"  programmes,  &c., 
models  of  graceful  treatment,  decorated  with 
coloured  cupids  attired  to  suit  the  tropics,  and 
perfumed  by  the  ubiquitous  Rimmel,  with  more 
prominence  given  to  the  name  of  Skipper,  and 
of  Skipper's  Band,  than  even  to  the  cupids. 
They  generally  run  somewhat  in  this  way  : 

PROGEAMME. 

Skipper's  Band. 

• 

1.  Quadrille,  "  May onaise  "  ....  Skipper. 

2.  Valse,  "  Hamadryad  " Spoff. 

3.  Polka  Mazurka, '^  Swim-swum"     .  Skipper. 

4.  Lancers,    "  Jeel  -  Mahmoud,"    com- 

posed   for    H.R.H.    the    Ranee- 
Mokanna's  garden  party    .     .     .     Skipper. 

5.  Valse,  "  Lumps  of  Delight "      .     .     Spongini. 

&c.  &c. 

VOL.    II.  c 
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SKIPPER'S    BAND. 

The  music  of  the  above  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Dong  and 
Minim. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Before  every  dance  there  is 
hoisted  on  the  piano  a  sort  of  cardboard  banner 
of  large  size,  on  which  is  displayed  the  name 
of  the  dance,  but  in  even  more  conspicuous 
letters,  the  collective  title  of  the  performers, 
thus  : 

Yalse,  "  Languishing  Eyes." 
SKIPPER'S   BAND. 

In  this  ingenious  way  the  name  of  Skipper's 
Band  becomes,  as  it  were,  indelibly  imprinted 
on  the  dancer's  mind  ;  and  when  a  helpless 
hostess  consults  her  friends  on  the  ball  she  i.^ 
going  to  give  (as  only  helpless  hostesses  do), 
they  always  say,  "  Oh,  of  course  you  will  have 
Skipper ! "  The  pure  aristocracy  would  not 
tolerate  this  ingenious  mode  of  makiug  the 
music  prominent ;  but  Skipper  looks  chiefly  for 
opulent  clients,  and  plays  always,  as  he  says, 
"  for  City  legs,"  the  proprietors  of  which  can 
best  discharo-e  his  rather  heavv  bill : 
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To  attendance  with  Skipper's  Band —  £      s.     d. 

twelve  musicians 2510     0 

Two  hundred  scented  fancy  programmes  10    10     0 

To  hire  of  cabs 110 

To  Mr.  Skipper's  personal  attendance  .  3      0     0 

To  one  dozen  enlarged  card  programmes  0    10     0 

40    11     0 

But  far  more  than  this  is  the  professional 
visit  down  to  the  county  race,  or  opening  of 
town-hall  ball,  to  which  Skipper's  Band  repairs 
five-and-twenty  strong.  It  is  then,  something  to 
see  Skipper  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery, 
with  the  privates  of  his  regiment  behind  him, 
leading  away  ferociously  like  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
making  believe  that  he  is  accountable  for  those 
crescendoes,  fortes,  and  piano,  and  that  ''  light 
and.  shade,"  for  which  the  local  newspaper  so 
praises  "  Skipper's  Band."  On  these  occasions 
we  come  out  with  "  the  brass,"  "  side  drums," 
and  triangles,  instruments  of  noise,  which  we 
dare  not  introduce  into  the  metropolis,  and  which 
indeed  would  not  be  desired  or  paid  for,  there. 
Of  course  the  dancing  is  kept  up  till  six  in  the 
morning,  but  still  we  are  prepared  to  use  or  to 

0  2 
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lose  the  whole  night,  so  it  makes  little  difference. 
How  they  do  cut  out  the  work,  while  the  Band 
brays,  and  drums,  and  fiddles,  above  the  crowd 
below — an  imposing  sight — tumbling  and  rush- 
ing round  with  a  noble  ardour  !  After  supper, 
when  the  hunting  gentry  have  drank  a  good 
deal,  it  is  like  steeple-chasing,  and  Skipper,  as  he 
says  (with  a  confusion  of  metaphor  though), 
takes  off  the  break  and  lets  the  musical  main- 
sheet  go  with  a  run.  Then  spurs  are  put  into 
violins,  and  all  take  the  "  Eun-a-Muck  "  galop 
violently  cross  country.  Then  is  the  time,  if 
you  want  to  see  us  in  our  glory,  to  observe  the 
performances  of  Skipper's  Band. 

As  Conway  and  his  companion  talked  together 
in  a  dreamy  and  romantic  fashion,  there  was 
appealing  to  them  from  within  a  soft  pathetic 
wail — muffled  and  distant— overborne  now  and 
again  by  the  patter  of  the  dancers'  feet,  and  the 
rustle  of  whirling  dresses.  It  was  the  Waltz — 
the  last  waltz — that  was  winding  out.  This 
recurrence  irresistibly  attracted,  and  at  last 
forced  them  to  listen. 
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The  beautiful  raelodious  melody  then  in  favour 
— very  sad  and  pathetic,  as  if  expressing  lament 
for  all  happiness  gone  and  never  to  return — was 
pealing  oat.  It  seemed  not  to  begin  formally, 
not  yet  to  have  an  end — it  might  be  long  drawn 
out  in  its  linked  sweetness  for  all  the  successive 
hours.  For  this  is  the  special  property  of  some 
fascinating  measure — it  dies  away,  but  returns 
again  and  again,  ever  welcome  from  the  brief 
absence.  We  know  that  it  is  at  hand,  for 
what  has  intervened  beo^ins  to  las:  or  flaor  •  it 
halts,  grows  undecided,  and  then  the  sad  refrain 
is  with  us  again. 

Conway  and  his  companion  listened  silently 
to  this  pathetic  inspiration,  then  in  high  fashion 
— '  Lost  Joys '  it  was  called — which  rose  and 
fell,  and  wailed  out  its  sad  note  a  while.  The 
reckless  dancers  whirled  and  whirled  round  in 
tumultuous  eddies.  It  had  crone  on  now  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  Listen  !  "  said  Conway  to  Jessica,  ^'  it  comes 
back  again — '  Lost  Joys,'  indeed.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  on  me  some  favourite  waltz  has  all 
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the  effect  of  a  poem  or  a  play.  It  seems,  indeed, 
of  a  high  and  even  celestial  interest.  I  used 
to  be  fond  of  flying  round  with  the  rest ;  but 
listeninop  is  as  o-reat  an  entertainment.  It 
seems  somethinor  like  the  feeling-  of  dreamine^. 
When  the  cruel  crash  breaks  in  after  the  sad 
strain,  it  has  something^  ferocious,  like  the  inter- 
ruption  of  a  'witches'  Sabbath.^  T  could  look  on 
and  listen  for  hours ;  but  of  course  the  sense 
is  inseparable  from  the  motion,  the  lights,  the 
flowers,  the  beautiful  dresses.  If  I  were  a  poet, 
it  would  inspire  me." 

Jessica  said  nothing,  but  looked  on  and 
listened. 

"  When  I  speak  of  myself — and  I  do  a  great 
deal,  I  know  well,"  he  went  on—"  I  am  certain 
I  am  only  speaking  of  what  others  feel — and  this 
is  often  the  best  apology  for  egotism.  But  a 
valse  seems  ever  to  reflect,  to  bring  back,  strange 
impalpable  thoughts  and  feelings  of  past  life, 
much  as  perfumes  are  said  to  do.  Often,  as  I 
listen  I  hear  the  soft  voice,  now  gone,  and 
never  to  be  heard  again,  and  feel  the  touch  of 
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the  yanished  hand,  the  scene  all  lights  up  again, 
the  figures  and  faces  flit  past.  Listen  !  even 
now,  as  that  recurrent  strain,  '  Lost  Joys,'  steals 
in  again — " 

He  paused,  and  Jessica  found  a  strange  fascin- 
ation in  listening. 

"  It  is  odd  that  several,  strange,  dramatic  inci- 
dents in  my  own  life  have  been  performed  to 
such  music  ;  but  unnaturally,  you  will  say.  A 
ball — for  the  young  and  beautiful,  with  its  soft 
lights,  flowers,  and  glitter,  has  something  celes- 
tial. To  those  more  experienced  it  seems  at 
least  like  an  epitome  of  the  world  ;  everybody  is 
hurrying  or  flying  by  ;  every  one  is  concerned 
with  himself ;  cares  are  forgotten,  pleasure  rules. 
Ah,  yes,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  what  a  back- 
ground !  romantic  enough  for  such  incidents." 

Then  he  began  his  story. 


CHAPTER  111. 

MR.  Conway's  autobiography. 

I  SUPPOSE  the  hour  must  have  been  well-nigh 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  the  ball  rages 
on,  and  I  leant  listlessly  and  rather  unsympa- 
thetically  against  one  of  the  snow-white  pillars 
of  the  great  hall  at  Charlemagne  Abbey.  It 
w^as  all  bathed  in  light,  which  seemed  like  a 
white  and  brilliant  mist :  all  tulle,  flowers, 
jewels  ;  while  airy  figures,  twirling  and  whirling, 
fly  past.  The  floor  has  grown  like  ice  from  the 
polishing  of  three  or  four  hundred  pairs  of  feet, 
and  is,  indeed,  "  smooth  as  Satan,"  a  waiter 
remarked.  At  this  hour  of  the  morning  the 
eyes  grow  a  little  weary ;  and  one  who  looks 
on  abstractedly,  as  I  was  doing,  finds  a  not 
unpleasing    dimness    stealing    over    them,    the 
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•  successive  rows  of  dancers  as  they  fly  by 
seeming  to  take  the  shape  of  whirling  rings, 
while  the  orchestra,  aloft  in  the  gallery,  stimulates 
the  many  twinkling  feet.  Late,  or  early,  as  it 
is,  the  music  is  unflagging,  will  be  unflagging 
until  the  end — until  tbe  moment  it  shall  please 
the  rapacious  dancers  to  grow  exhausted. 

Yet  I  was  weary,  having  beaten  time  w^ith 
my  eyelids  until  time  has  beaten  me,  and  find 
the  hours  dragging  on  heavily  enough.  Indeed, 
these  shows  were  not  **  in  my  line,"  as  the  phrase 
goes ;  and  it  was  only  the  pressing  instances 
of  my  old  friend,  "  poor,  dear,  good  Lady 
Charlemagne,"  as  efl'usive  friends  styled  her, 
that  forced  me  to  this  merry-making.  Her 
handsome  daughter,  Edith  Charlemagne,  w^as 
to  be  married  to  the  young  Clovis,  Lord  St. 
Giles's  eldest  son  ;  and  the  happy  pair  had  been 
dancing  together  the  whole  night,  to  the  admir- 
ation of  the  room.  She  was  rather  flushed  with 
the  exercise  and  responsibilities  of  the  ball ;  for 
she  had  never  stopped  save  for  such  refreshment 
as  she  found  in  his  company  in  some  sequestered 
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nook,  which  had  to  be  administered  often  enough. 
They  were  very  young — he  boyish,  she  girlish — 
and  were  enjoying  themselves  ;  and  there  was 
entertainment  enough  in  the  spectacle  for  such 
sober  persons  as  I  was — far  too  sober  as  I,  no 
doubt,  appeared  to  Miss  Edith,  who  had  had 
her '' baptism  of  fire  "that  year;  in  short,  had 
been  "  brouo;ht  out." 

Yet  there  were  days — not  very  long  before, 
too — when  I  enjoyed  this  Dervish  dance  as  much 
as  any  of  those  now  whirling  round.  But,  with 
something  like  a  weight  of  lead  laid  on  your 
chest,  it  is  difficult  to  import  the  proper  airiness 
and  poetry  of  motion.  But  here  was  my  friend 
Lady  Charlemagne  beside  me,  glad  and  happy. 

"  I  am  so  proud  to  have  you  here,"  she  said  ; 
^'  and  it  was  very  good  of  you  to  come  down  ; 
for  I  know  it  was  an  effort.  Is  not  Edith  looking 
well  to-night  ?  I  suppose  one  of  these  days  she 
will  be,  as  I  am  to-night,  watching  her  handsome 
daughter,  and  thinking  how  cruel  it  is  to  have 
to  give  her  up." 

So  it  went  on  the  rather  monotonous  round 
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— now  quadrille,  now  lancers,  now  waltz  and 
headlong  galop,  wild  Balaclava  charges  ;  the 
more  sober  dances  were  gradually  becoming 
extinct,  to  the  annoyance  of  w^hat  might  be 
called  the  Quakers  and  Methodists  of  the  ball- 
room, who,  with  their  discreet  measures,  were 
coolly  put  aside  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  agree- 
ment. At  that  time  of  night,  to  be  "  wading " 
patiently  through  steps  and  slow  measures  was 
unendurable ;  and,  accordingly,  here  were  the 
greedy  waltzers  and  galopers  devouring  dance 
after  dance ;  while  the  aggrieved  quadrillers, 
partners  on  arm,  looked  on,  rueful  and  indignant. 
And  now  I  see  the  leader  of  the  same  bending 
down  in  earnest  talk  with  a  sort  of  deputation, 
who  had  waited  on  him,  and  now  came  back 
with  alacrity  and  rejoicing,  ready  for  fresh 
exertion. 

Hark  !  What  was  it  that  kindled  for  me  a 
sudden  interest  in  the  proceedings  ?  that  made 
the  nerves  thrill  and  the  pulse  quicken  ?  Where 
had  I  heard  it  ?     How   it   rose,    and   fell,  and 
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swelled,  and  died  away;  growing  tender,  plead- 
ing, and  pathetic  ;  now  turning  into  a  tierce 
clash  and  whirl,  as  though  impelled  by  despair 
and  driven  by  furies ;  then  becoming  soothed 
into  piteous  entreaty,  and  winding  out  in  a 
dying  fall.  It  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  divine 
waltzes,  as  they  may  be  called.  Where,  when, 
had  I  heard  it  ?  There  are  a  few  of  these 
strains  that  seem  part  of  your  life,  like  a  poem. 
It  may  have  happened  that  one  of  those  tender, 
complaining  measures  has  been  the  accompani- 
ment to  some  important  act.  It  is  then  no 
lono-er  mere  vuls^ar  music.  Some,  such  as  the 
newer  German  waltzes,  toucli  strange  mysterious 
themes,  reaching  beyond  this  earth.  The  time 
of  night  or  morning,  when  it  winds  out,  the 
lights  whirling  round  in  rings,  the  bewildering 
motion,  the  floating  sylphs,  the  nebulous  tulle, 
the  flowers,  the  jewels,  all  join  to  make  up 
the  scene  of  wild  festivity,  and  it  would  be 
enough,  one  might  think.  But  the  artful 
enchanter  then  suddenlv  dissolves  into  a  sad 
and  pathetic  strain,  for,  merry  as  the  dance  is, 
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a  merry  tune  would  not  be  in  keeping  ;  alternated 
with  the  crash  of  cymbals,  and,  desperate  protest 
as  it  were,  appeal  for  mercy  or  reckless  defiance, 
to  be  succeeded  even  by  grotesque  and  reckless 
antic,  all,  however,  to  revert  to  the  pleading 
of  the  original  strains,  led  by  the  sad  and 
winding  horn  !  Such  was  the  "  last  waltz  "  of 
this  night,  which  thrilled  me,  yet  seemed  to 
thrill  the  leader  himself  far  more,  who  led,  as 
some  one  near  me  said,  now  "  like  a  demon," 
and  now  like  a  suppliant  begging  for  mercy. 
What  was  it  ?  Where  had  I  heard  it  ?  It  was 
charged  brimful  of  as^itatinp^  memories.  Some 
one  near  me  said  flippantly,  "  Oh,  that's  the 
new  waltz, — pretty,  isn't  it  ?  "  And,  looking 
down  on  the  card,  I  read — 

*'Waltzer,"  Lost  Joys. 

Where  had  I  heard  it  ?  For  it  was  music  that 
seemed  to  belong  to  other  spheres  far  away, 
and  to  time  quite  distant.  There  it  went  again, 
returning  to  the  original  sad  song — a  complain- 
ing horn,  full  of  grief  and  pathos,  which  invited 
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such  dancers  as  were  standino:  or  sitting  down 
to  turn  hurriedly,  seize  their  partners,  and  once 
more  rush  into  the  revolving  crowd  !  It  was 
slow,  and  yet  seemed  fast  as  the  many  twinkling 
feet  of  the  dancers.  The  leader,  mournfully 
sympathetic,  beat  time  in  a  dreamy  way,  as 
thouo;h  he  were  himself  travellino:  back  into  the 
past,  searching  up  some  tender  memories.  Then 
he  turns  briskly,  and  calls  on  his  men,  dashing 
into  a  frantic  strophe,  with  crashing  of  cymbals 
and  grasshopper  tripping  of  violins ;  dancers 
growing  frantic  with  their  exertions,  and  all 
hurrying  round  like  bacchantes ;  the  strain 
presently  to  relax  and  flag  a  little,  as  though 
growing  tired — to  halt  and  jerk — then,  after  a 
pause,  the  sad  horn  winds  out  the  original 
lament  in  the  old  pathetic  fashion.  For  how 
loner  would  it  o^o  on  ?  He  knew  well  its 
charm,  and  was  unorrudo^ins^  in  his  allowance — 
would  probably  go  over  and  over  it  again,  so 
long  as  there  were  feet  able  to  twirl.  T  know 
I  could  have  listened  till  past  the  dawn ! 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rustle  of  a  dress,  and 
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there  came  tripping  up  to  me,  to  rouse  me 
out  of  this  melodious  dream,  not  the  stately 
Edith  with  her  eternal  question,  but  a  figure 
— one  that  I  knew  well,  and  that  I  had  not 
seen  for  long.  How  I  started  !  It  was  like  an 
apparition.    • 

"What  I"  I  cried.  '' Yoic  here?  When  did 
you  arrive  ?  How  did  you  come  ?  What  does 
it  all  mean  ?  " 

She  laughed,  and  said,  in  her  musical  voice, 
"  It's  a  mystery.  We  are  only  just  come.  I 
was  at  another  ball ;  and  hush  ! "  she  adde^, 
"  stolen  away  from  bogie  mamma  1  " 

Such  a  merry  laugh  as  she  gave  on  that. 

"  But  I  heard  that  you  were  down  at  Cotting- 
ham,  buried  in  the  country.  Well,  it  is  a 
surprise." 

Glancing  at  my  own  reflected  face  that  was 
beside  me,  it  was  curious  to  see  how  bright  and 
eager  it  had  become.  But  the  apparition  itself 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  any  change. 

Now,  conceive  one  of  the  most  dainty,  piquant 
little  figures,  with  the  most  delicate  and  refined 
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outline,  an  oval  face,  bright,  animated,  and 
questioning,  with  a  small,  exquisitely-shaped 
head.  The  fjxshion  in  which  this  head  was  set 
on  the  neck  would  have  delighted  a  sculptor  ; 
and  with  its  every  turn  came  a  series  of  beautiful 
curves  and  hollows.     Such  was  Belle  Cottinc^rham 

o 

— "  Blue-Bell,"  as  her  friends  spoke  of  her,  from 
her  fancy  for  ribbons  of  that  colour,  which  were 
always  in  her  hair  or  fluttering  from  the  back 
of  her  neck,  like  a  navy  pennant — gay,  animated 
little  soul,  surely  intended  to  live  in  the  bright 
light  of  the  sun  or  in  the  soft  yellow  sheen 
of  the  ball-room.  She  was  her  mother's  only 
daughter,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  spoiled 
and  humoured,  but,  in  reality,  was  not,  as  I  well 
know.  Lady  Louisa  Cottingham,  a  busy  woman 
of  fashion,  and  of  enjoyment,  was  too  much 
engrossed  in  her  parties  and  in  contriving  a 
brilliant  match  for  her  son,  to  take  the  trouble 
of  performing  any  such  process  on  her  child — 
a  chartered  truant,  who  went  on  visits  from 
house  to  house,  where  she  was  ever  welcome. 
People  wondered  that  this  manoeuvring  lady  did 
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not  set  more  store  by  her  airy,  elegant  daughter ; 
or  did  not,  as  it  is   said  on  the  turf,  "  declare 
to  win"  with  such   a  high-bred   little  Arabian. 
Neither  did  Miss  Blue-Bell   herself  take  much 
thought  about  the    matter.     She   had    none    of 
the  mercantile   views  of  her   sisterhood,  though 
she  had  a  fine  fortune,   and  might  look  for  an 
alliance  as  fine.     She  only  thought  of  her  little 
gaieties,  of  the  smiles  and  kindnesses  that  were 
sure  to  meet  her  everywhere,  of  whatever  "  fun  " 
was  going  ;  for  she  was  a  graceful  little  tomboy 
in  her  way,  and  always  found  herself  rather  stiff 
and  cramped  among  the  fine  folk  when  set  up 
6)1  evidence.     Accordingly,  there  was  a  number 
of  good,    honest    country   folk — somewhat   old- 
fashioned,  perhaps,  and  in  old-fashioned  country 
houses — who   loved   and    made    much    of    this 
bright   little   soul.     Among   them   she   found  a 
great  deal  of  old-fashioned  but  hearty  laughter, 
with  traditional  jests  which  were  repeated  faith- 
fully on  each  recurring  visit,  and  became  thus 
jokes  "  in  amber,"  and  which   the  little  heroine 
grew  to  think  must  equal  those  of  the  best  wits 
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of  the  day.  These  turned  chiefly  on  the  admir- 
ation of  an  elderly  bachelor  or  two  for  herself — 
one  Jack  Hamilton,  who  sometimes  blushed  when 
rallied  on  the  subject ;  and  this  conquest,  it  must 
be  said,  gave  her  more  genuine  pleasure  than 
the  serious  devotion  of  more  suitable  admirers. 

And,  on  the  same  principles,  her  intimates  and 
"  chums "  were  among  certain  mature  though 
faithful  spinsters,  whom  the  fresh  and  tender 
little  creature  allowed  to  cement  themselves  to 
her  on  terms  of  impassioned  friendship.  Indeed, 
she  had  a  long  and  rather  troublesome  clientele 
of  obscure  personages,  who  perhaps  found  their 
interest  in  being  thus  attached  to  her,  and  who 
must  have  been  inconvenient  at  times,  but  which 
she  was  too  considerate  to  shake  off.  But  in 
her  soul  was  the  true  spirit  of  romance.  She 
invested  these  homely  people,  because  they  loved 
her,  with  the  most  pre-eminent  merit ;  and  she 
always  repeated,  with  the  greatest  delight  and 
reverence,  the  little  family  incidents  which  she 
so  enjoyed  when  at  their  houses.  Never,  in 
short,  was  there  so  natural,  so  piquant  a  little 
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being,  one  so  genuinely  loyal  and  good-natured. 
She  had  certain  stately  and  dignified  ways  of 
her  own  ;  was  proud  of  her  race  and  family  ; 
and  would  "  sail "  up  the  stairs  to  an  evening 
party  with  an  air  that  was  almost  haughty. 

Now,  how  did  I  become  acquainted  with  all 
this — I,  a  very  grave  being,  that  seemed  to  have 
been  born  and  cradled  in  a  library,  who  was 
at  the  Bar,  wore  horse-hair  and  a  gown,  and 
"  scribbled  ", abundantly  for  the  press  ?  To  such, 
girls  might  have  seemed  but  a  frivolous  inter- 
ruption, and  certainly  a  distraction.  I  was 
pushing  on  to  a  fixed  goal,  sternly,  and  not 
looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  steadily 
forward.  To  one  with  such  views  the  indulgence 
of  "  feelings  "  becomes  a  luxury — such  as  keeping 
a  horse  or  a  yacht — which  only  rich  men  can 
aflford.  Yet  these  fine  stoical  resolutions  are 
but  of  little  avail  as  working  tools,  and  often 
snap  in  two  like  a  badly-tempered  chisel.  But 
in  this  faith,  such  as  it  was,  did  I  go  my  way. 

Once  on  a  time,  and  at  one  Christmas,  I  had 
been  bidden  down  to  a  great   house   to   make 
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one  of  their  guests — those  "supernumeraries^' 
which  defile  across  the  boards  at  such  places 
where  pageants  of  company-visits  are  mounted. 
It  was  with  reluctance  that  I  went,  for  it  was  a 
withdrawal  from  the  beloved  tomes  and  the 
ever  diligent  pen  which  travelled  backward  and 
forward  like  a  pedestrian  walking  his  number 
of  miles  in  a  number  of  hours  ;  but  there  were 
infiuential  personages  to  be  there,  and  there  was 
something  to  be  gained.  So  I  was  persuaded 
to  go,  rather  wearily,  and  determined  to  stay 
no  longer  than  should  be  strictly  necessary. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day  when  I  arrived  at 
the  Mornington's  great  castle.  It  was  deserted. 
The  family  and  all  the  guests  were  out,  bestowed 
in  various  forms  of  junketing,  shooting,  riding, 
driving,  or  strolling.  The  halls  were  solitary. 
I  wandered  into  the  front  drawing-room  and  sat 
down,  to  wait  for  the  return  of  somebody,  taking 
up  a  book.  Nearly  an  hour  went  by,  when  I 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  voices.  This  was 
alternated  wdth  the  clearest  and  most  silvery, 
yet,  at  the   same   time,  tlie   softest   laugh.     It 
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came  nearer  and  yet  nearer.  Not  that  of  our 
hostess,  surely,  nor  of  her  dragoon-like  daughters. 
Suddenly  there  entered  abruptly,  or,  rather, 
flashed  in,  that  bright  apparition  which  I  have 
so  lately  described ;  only  now  her  cheeks  were 
glowing,  her  hair  tossed,  and  a  fluttering  little 
excitement  quickened  every  nerve  and  motion. 
Blue  ribbons  streamed  gaily  from  her  pretty 
neck  and  head,  as  usual.  Behind  her  was  a  tall, 
cold-looking  being,  with  very  black  hair  and  a 
very  white,  sharp-edged  nose,  sharp  enough  to 
do  duty  as  a  ^' cheese-cutter." 

She  started  when  she  saw  me ;  then  laughed, 
as  if  it  was  a  good  joke. 

"  Oh  !  I  know.  You're  Mr.  Edea-,  that  they 
were  expecting." 

What  I  said,  or  what  followed  generally,  does 
not  matter ;  but  she  was  not  shy  or  put  out. 
And  I  recollect  that  her  companion,  who  was 
one  Colonel  Labouchere,  walked  over  to  the 
window  and  kept  apart,  as  if  contrarih^^,  as  the 
French  say,  at  finding  any  one  in  the  room,  or 
disdaining  to  notice  a  stranger. 
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After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  gone  by,  I 
confess  to  being  unusually  pleased  with  the 
apparition ;  in  fact,  there  was  something  so 
brilliant  in  the  tones  and  colours  and  motions 
of  this  little  fissure  that  I  felt  not  the  least  wish 
to  get  back  to  the  heavy  book.  Then  came  the 
irruption  of  the  chorus — those  *^  Adelphi  guests  " 
whom  the  welcome  luncheon  tocsin  had  drawn 
from  all  quarters  ;  or  rather,  that  "  noisy 
clapper  "  within,  which  Mr.  Justice  Grreedy  spoke 
of  long  ago,  in  the  play,  and  which  is  far  more 
accurate  in  giving  the  time. 

I  was  strangely  drawn  to  her  from  the  first 
hour,  though  there  was  something  very  singular 
in  her  mode  of  treating  me.  She  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  sort  of  dislike  to  me,  or,  at  least, 
to  have  "an  imperfect  sympathy,"  as  Elia  says, 
for  me  ;  and  this  she  showed  by  contemptuous 
tossings  of  her  pretty  head.  This  might  have 
been  set  down  to  the  promptings  of  the  tall 
gentleman  with  the  sharp  nose,  who  assumed  a 
sort  of  proprietorship  or  protectorship  in  her, 
and  who — it  may  have  been  from  a  true  instinct 
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— had  at  once  set  me  down  as  a  future  obstacle 
or  trouble  in  his  way.  I  could  see  that  she 
was  flattered  by  this  preference  and  direction, 
though  in  a  little  awe  of  the  great  man.  But  he 
used,  when  he  was  '^put  out"  at  something,  to 
speak  to  her  rather  austerely  and  with  reproof — 
as,  "  You  shouldn't  really  do  that ;  it's  not  quite 
correct."  "  But  I'm  not  correct,"  she  answered, 
with  the  soft,  "  roguish "  eyes  dancing  merrily. 
"  I  never  was,  and  never  will  be.  I'll  disgrace 
my  family  yet,  I  know.'' 

"  Oh !  you  really  oughtn't  to  talk  in  that 
way,"  he  would  say,  severely ;  "  it's  very 
foolish." 

She  saw  that  I  had  heard  all  this,  and,  with 
a  droll  maliciousness,  turned  it  on  me. 

"  Look  !  there  is  correctness  personified,"  she 
said. 

I  confess  to  being  annoyed  that  I  should  have 
been  the  one  that  she  should  have  thus  depreci- 
ated, and  it  mortified  me  ;  and  I  owned  to 
myself  that  I  w^as  beginning  to  have  a  sort  of 
interest  —  shall  I   so   call   if?  —  in   her  natural 
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waywardness.  It  seemed  to  me  rather  a  hard 
fate,  as  there  were  some  there  who  were  quite  in- 
different to  her,  and  wlio,  I  knew,  thought  her  a 
frivolous  little  creature.  And  yet,  at  times,  she 
abounded  in  civilities.  No  doubt  this  was  a 
foolish  sensitiveness  :  but  still  the  indifference 
was  shown  in  so  marked  a  way.  The  general 
public  were  good  enough  to  appreciate  me,  as  T 
had  seen  a  good  deal  and  had  something  to 
tell,  having  known  remarkable  people,  &c.  But, 
so  soon  as  I  began  to  rehearse  my  experiences, 
there  was  one  of  the  company  that  became 
distraite^  began  to  whisper  to  her  neighbours,  or 
criticise  the  pictures  in  a  photograph-book. 
And  yet,  all  the  time,  I  must  own  that  she  was 
perfectly  good-natured  to  me,  as  she  was  to 
every  one ;  but  there  was  this  secret  air  of 
superiority  that  was  inexpressibly  mortifying. 

Her  assiduous  aide-de-camp  and  monitor. 
Colonel  Labouchere,  was,  I  learned,  a  very  im- 
portant personage — heir  to  Lord  St.  Denis,  a 
distinguished  soldier,  and  wealthy.  Though  of 
this   cold   and   rather   sardonic  temperament,  I 
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CQuld  see  that  he  had  marked  down  the  pretty 
Blue  Bell  for  himself,  but  her  floutings  and  want 
of  discipline  jarred  on  him  again  and  again,  and 
made  the  sharp-edged  nose  quiver  and  shrink 
as  from  an  east  wind.  I  could  see  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  sustain  himself  on  these 
occasions,  and  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  entered  at  once  on  a  lecture.  However, 
she  was  submissive  ;  and,  when  he  told,  or  asked, 
or  rather  required,  her  to  do  something,  obeyed 
him. 

Among  the  varied  company  were  various 
girls,  and  a  number  of  young  men  ;  with  some 
wise  and  mature  "jackdaws,"  as  they  might  be 
called,  elderly  bachelors,  who  said  good  things. 
But  havino:  long  since  bade  adieu  to  flirtations 
and  hopes  of  success  with  the  fair,  jokes  and 
good  wine  and  dinners  were  their  joys  now. 
With  these  Miss  Blue  Bell  was  quite  at  home, 
and  with  old  Coke  Eobin  (whose  name  lent 
itself  to  an  obvious  jest)  in  particular,  a  deter- 
mined old  joker.     And  thus  there  was  nothing 
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but  laughter,  d^vA  persiflage,  and  burlesque  going 
on  all  day  and  night.  I  fancied  at  times  that 
my  grave  ways  may  have  furnished  amusement ; 
but  the  little  lady  tittered  on  every  occasion. 
We  had  games  of  nights,  at  which  she  insisted 
on  my  being  made  the  victim,  to  be  **  put  out 
of  the  room,"  &;c.  At  last  I  grew  vexed  with 
myself,  and  made  myself  a  little  remonstrance 
in  these  terms  : — ''  You  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  goose,  or,  at  least,  preparing  to  develop 
into  a  fine  Christian  specimen.  So  be  wise  in 
time.  Life  is  too  short."  And  so  very  sensibly 
I  would  dismiss  the  pretty  but  wayward  Blue 
Bell  from  mv  thouQ;hts — it  cost  me  a  wrench — 
and  became  as  rational  as  ever.  In  short,  it  was 
plain  that  there  was  to  be  but  one  little  queen 
recognized  in  that  house,  to  whom  all  must  bow, 
or  at  least  recognize  no  other. 

Now,  having  come  to  a  resolution  to  think 
no  more  of  her,  I  was,  besides,  rather  ashamed 
of  my  original  weakness.  For  now  I  was  able 
to  assure  myself  that  this  was  a  very  trifling 
description  of  object  for   one  like   me  to  have 
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set  my  mind  on ;  and  that  a  philosophical  per- 
sonage ought  to  have  approved  of  an  article  of 
a    more    solid    character.     Henceforth    all    her 
"  ways  "  and  devices  were  viewed  in  this  light, 
and  I  became  armed  so  strong  in  mine  honesty 
that    I  came  at  last  without  affectation  not  to 
notice  what  she  was  doing.     But  her  proceedings 
with    the     Colonel    could     certainly    be    called 
extravagant,  almost  outrageous,  so  that  some  of 
our   prim  ladies   uttered,  with  eyes  upthrown, 
one  of  the  "  damnatory  clauses  "  of  their  creed — 
"  Upon  my  word  !  "     While  I — well,  I  could  at 
least  congratulate  myself  on  the  Spartan  resolu- 
tion carried  out  so  successfully,  and  which  had 
saved  me  from  being  distressed  by  her  caprices. 
My  time,  too,  had  run  out ;  and  on  the  morrow 
I  was  to  go    back    to  grim,   bald    chambers    in 
Lincoln's-Inn.     I  often  determined  never  to  go 
on  visits   on  account  of  this  unpleasant  feeling 
of  the  return,  which  had  the  effect  as   though 
a  van  had  come  and  carted  away  all  the  furniture 
of  the  modest  rooms,  they  seemed  so  stripped 
and  bare. 
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And  one  day,  when  there  was  an  expedition 
to  S3e  some  ruins,  she  and  her  companion 
returned  when  dinner  had  begun.  It  happened 
that  there  was  a  vacant  place  next  to  mine, 
which  the  truant  had  to  take.  She  was  not 
displeased  at  the  position,  I  could  see  :  she  would 
have  an  opportunity,  as  she  fancied,  of  amusing 
herself  with  the  somewhat  "  priggish  "  man  to 
whom  she  had  such  a  dislike. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  piquant  defiance,  as 
much  as  to  say — 

"  Now,  you  see,  I  am  independent !  What  have 
you  to  say  to  this  last  proceeding  of  mine,  or  dare 
even  to  look  reprovingly  at  me  at  your  peril  ! " 

Instead,  I  asked  her,  naturally,  about  our 
expeditioD,  and,  with  a  very  innocent  air  of 
curiosity,  said  I  wondered  how  she  could  be  so 
long  over  her  toilet. 

"  I  was  with  Colonel  Labouchere,"  she  said. 
"  We  stayed  behind  the  rest  of  the  party  ;  and 
alone,  too." 

"  Were  you  ? "  I  said,  smiling.  "  Happy 
Labouchere  1 " 
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"  Now  you  are  begin ning  to  sneer,"  she 
said. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not,"  I  said.  "  Instead,  I 
should  be  congratulatory  ;  should  I  not  ?  Alas  ! 
that  I  should  not  see  the  denodemefit.  I  am 
going  back  to  my  den  to-morrow." 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  ;  then  began 
to  speak  in  her  grave  way. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  denoiiement  ?  ^' 

I  explained. 

"  I  mean  that  you  have  a  great  admirer  in 
the  Colonel ;  and  he  seems  to  have — well — a 
great  friend  in  you." 

"  So,  that's  your  view.  Well,  as  you  are 
going,  we  must  make  up  our  quarrels  ;  but  you 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  something  ?  " 

''  Making  up,  and  then  going  to  utter  one 
of  your  wicked  little  speeches  !     Out  with  it." 

"  Well,"  and  she  fell  into  a  state  of  smiling 
hesitation.  "  You  know,  every  one  says  you  are 
so  clever  and  far-seeing,  and  all  that.  Well,  I 
know  I  am  a  foolish  girl ;  but  I  don't  think  you 
are   quite  so   far-seeing   as  they  say,   or   know 
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human  nature  very  well.  But  that's  only  my 
opinion." 

And  she  looked  at  me  with  a  curious  side- 
glance,  and  her  soft  eyelids  drooped  ;  and  she 
was  perfectly  right,  though  I  did  not  see  it  then. 
For  the  rest  of  dinner  she  laid  aside  all  her  little 
tricks  and  devices,  talking  with  great  earnestness, 
so  that  1  saw  her  in  quite  a  new  character. 
Then  I  noted  that  reserve  of  delicate  tenderness 
that   in    her   gentle    soul    betrayed   a   sensitive 

* 

quivering  of  the  upper  lip,  which  now  and  then 
played  like  a  pulse.  Then,  sitting  beside  her  as 
I  was,  I  noted  the  flowing  lines  of  her  form, 
the  ear,  and  how"  elegant  the  little  head  was 
set  on  its  support.  We  grew  quite  friendly  and 
interested  (I  suppose),  and  at  last  I  said  : 

**  What  a  pity  we  had  not  this  little  talk 
earlier ;  I  am  sure  we  have  had  false  ideas  of 
each  other." 

"  I  know  you  have  had  of  me,"  she  answered 
quickly  ;  "  but  my  view  of  you  is  not  changed." 

Still,  she  was  very  charming.  But  all  this 
time  the  sharp-nosed  Colonel  was  staring  at  us, 
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bis  cold  and  rather  cruel  eyes  being  scarcely  ever 
turned  from  our  quarter.  ''  Ab  !  little  coquette," 
I  tbougbt ;  "  tbat  is  your  game,  is  it — using  me 
as  a  stimulant  ? '' 

Tbat  nigbt  tbe  two  intellectual  young  ladies 
claimed  a  promise  I  bad  made  to  sbow  tbem 
some  poem  or  passage  (I  seemed  to  myself  bigbly 
priggisb  as  I  did  so),  and  we  were  busily  engaged 
in  its  discussion,  wben  tbe  little  lady  swept  by 
in  ber  most  scornful  manner.  After  tbat  ber 
bebaviour  witb  tbe  Colonel  became  outrageous. 

As  I  said,  '*  Good-nigbt  and  good-bye  ! "  sbe 
repeated  tbe  words  in  ber  prettily  scoffing  way  ; 
tben  added  : 

'^You  are  not  angry  witb  me  for  remarking 
tbat  you  are  not  so  acute  as  your  friends  say  ? 
— I  mean,  it  is  only  I  wbo  tbink  so." 

'^'Very  good  of  you  to  tell  me,"  I  said.  "  I 
must  only  try  and  improve  myself." 

Tbe  next  morning,  towards  tbe  cold  blue 
dawn,  I  was  driven  away  from  tbe  castle  to 
catcb  ^n  early  train. 
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An  interval  of  two  or  three  years  followed, 
during  which  we  met  occasionally  at  parties,  or 
the  pretty  head  bent  eagerly  to  me  out  of  a 
carriage  window  as  it  flew  past.  These  rare 
visions  set  me  pondering,  and,  as  it  were,  faintly 
blew  the  embers  of  the  old  fire,  and  the  walls  ^ 
of  the  cell  appeared  more  bare  and  dreary  for 
some  time  after.  Once  or  twice,  by  chance,  on 
entering  a  room  at  a  dinner  party,  my  first 
greeting  was  from  the  same  bright  face,  bowing 
and  bending  so  eagerly,  and  with  the  most 
expressive  animation.  Then  we  had  occasional 
confidential  talks,  and  I  noticed  when  I  men- 
tioned the  dark  Colonel  she  laughed  with  pleasure, 
as  though  she  liked  to  hear  me  speak  of  the 
matter. 
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*'  He  is  certainly  very  devoted.  You  think 
it  is  what  is  called  '  a  case/  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  answered,  *'  or  something  that 
ought  to  be  one.     The  materials  are  there." 

"You  are  such  a  sagacious  person — you  should 
know." 

In  this  way  we  met  and  met  again.  And, 
indeed,  I  began  to  own  to  myself,  as  I  sat  at 
my  long  studies  in  the  chambers,  that  there  was 
in  her  a  greater  and  more  serious  purpose  than 
I  had  ever  imagined.  She  might  seem  volatile  ; 
but  high  spirits,  or  rather  high  spirit,  and 
tenderness,  lent  the  charm  of  earnestness  to  all 
she  did.  Bright  smiles  and  a  sweet  honhommie 
are  often  thus  unfairly  interpreted,  and  inferiority 
.finds  a  compensation  in  supposing  a  frivolous 
nature  behind.  And  so  I  found  myself  thinking, 
and  thinking  again,  of  this  interesting  being. 
But,  from  all  I  heard  and  all  I  saw,  it  was  plain 
that  she  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  that  Colonel. 
The  Moloch  of  fashion,  which  only  regards  what 
it  calls  a  suitable  alliance,  had  declared  that  it 
was  a  highly  desirable  thing.     Lady  Louisa  was 

VOL.    II.  E 
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a  priestess,  and  practised  the  haute  devotion  of 
that  culte.  I  was  sorry,  strange  to  say,  to  have 
discovered  that  the  little  heroine  was  of  a  more 
solid  character  than  I  had  supposed.  But  there 
were  years  of  what  might  be  called  "  stone- 
breaking"  before  me — the  actual  making  of  the 
road  I  was  to  travel,  and  that  road  led  an 
altogether  different  way.  Bixi.  Had  I  not  said 
it  ?  Such  flowers  were  for  those  that  could 
afford  to  walk  in  gardens  of  their  own.  So 
I  wisely  put  all  such  thoughts  aside.  Such  is 
the  use  of  training  and  having  oneself  '*  in 
hand,"  as  it  is  called. 

The  next  autumn  I  was  on  a  tour  in  Germany, 
and,  passing  by  Frankfort,  put  up  at  the  old 
E<5mischer  Hof,  in  that  quaint  town.  Looking 
from  the  window,  I  saw  a  party  of  English  lady 
and  gentlemen  sightseers  stroll  by ;  and,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  looking  up,  I  started  at  recog- 
nizing the  razor-like  nose  and  cold  cod-eyes  of 
Colonel  Labouchere.  He  was  describing,  in  his 
pedantic  way,  such  objects  as  they  passed,  though 
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every  one  could  see  and  describe  for  themselves 
what  was  pointed  out.  This  vision  caused  me 
more  excitement  than  was  becoming  a  philoso- 
pher ;  but  I  said  to  myself  it  was  simple  curiosity, 
of  course.  Of  course  they  had  come  in  from 
that  Hotel  de  TEurope,  Homburg.  At  this  time 
it  was  in  its  highest  vogue,  overflowing  with 
all  that  was  brilliant  and  conspicuous  in  this 
world  almost — the  Delices,  in  fact,  of  the  Epi- 
curean public.  Why  not,  from  curiosity,  spare  a 
day  to  see  this  Capua  ?  There  would  be  some- 
thing Bceotian  instead  of  philosophical  in  passipg 
by  such  a  place  when  so  near.  I  laughed  as  I 
found  these  dishonest  pleadings  drifting  through 
my  mind.  ''  No,"  I  said  to  myself,  ''  let  us  be 
honest  and  fair,  and  know  what  we  are  doing. 
I  wish  to  see  if  some  agreeable  people,  that  I 
like,  are  there." 

This  I  said  haughtily,  as  if  quitting  some 
pettifogging  objector  who  thought  he  "  had  me  " 
there. 

So  I  went  out  to  see  Homburg.  It  was 
evening,  about  seven  o'clock ;  and  there  were  the 
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delightful  groves  and  Bosquets,  the  sounds  of 
music  coming  through  the  trees,  and  the  crowds 
seated  in  groups,  with  the  great  Temple  of  Play 
at  the  background.  I  had  scarcely  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  this  gay  scene  when  my  eyes  fell 
upon  her.  There  she  was,  with  her  hat  and 
flowers  more  bright  and  brilliant  than  ever.  She 
gave  a  start,  and  seemed  to  be  glad ;  the 
business-like  Lady  Louisa — the  strongest  contrast 
to  her  daughter — welcoming  me  with  cordiality, 
and  giving  her  reason  with  the  frankest  candour — 

"  So  glad  you  have  come  !  We  wanted  some 
one  that  would  be  useful  to  us ;  and  I  know 
you  are  a  good  creature." 

The  nose  of  the  Colonel  quivered  and  grew 
even  sharper  with  a  sort  of  disgust. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  captivated  with  her, 
and  so  I  stayed  on  from  day  to  day.  The  little 
heroine  was  in  the  greatest  spirits  ;  the  mer- 
curial air,  the  vigorous  blasts  that  came  from 
the  great  Taunus  invigorated  her  pulses,  and 
her  eyes  danced,  full  of  vivacity  and  harmless 
malice.      She    was    organizino^   all    manner    of 
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schemes  and  projects  for  "  fun"  and  amusement. 
But  I  now  saw  plainly,  with  rather  heavy  heart, 
that  matters  were  rapidly  hurrying  to  a  crisis, 
and  that  the  assiduous  Colonel  was  destined 
to  gain  his  prize.  The  great  match  which  the 
busy  mother  had  been  striving  to  compass  for 
a  son  had  been  just  brought  about  ;  indeed, 
it  had  been  for  this  end  that  the  visit  to 
Homburg  had  been  planned.  The  blow  had 
been  struck,  the  nail  driven  home ;  and,  now 
that  the  work  was  done,  there  would  be  an 
eagerness  to  get  home  and  clinch  the  nuptial  bolt 
at  St.  George's,  Hanover-square. 

This  brother  was  a  mere  boy,  very  like  Blue 
Bell  herself,  and  she  seemed  to  doat  on  him. 
It  was  plain  that  she  did  not  like  the  affair, 
which  she  looked  on  as  a  sacrifice  ;  for  the 
future  bride  was  a  fashionable,  hollow-hearted  girl. 
Indeed,  little  Blue  Bell  was  almost  vehement 
in  her  hostility.  She  knew  there  was  no  love 
in  the  business,  and  the  pretty  boy  had  confided 
to  her  his  distaste  at  bein^j  thus  drao^2;ed  to  the 
altar.     The  mother,  who  affected  a  sort  of  rough 
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good -humour,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  be 
put  out  when  carrying  on  her  plans,  would  say 
to  me,  "  Now,  like  a  good  fellow,  take  away  Blue 
Bell.  You  are  her  friend.  She  thinks  an  awful 
deal  of  your  sense.  Oh,  she  does  so  look  up 
to  you  !  But,  you  know,  I  look  only  to  the 
interest  of  my  children  ;  and  poor  little  Algernon, 
who  doesn't  now  know  what  is  good  for  him, 
will  bless  me  one  of  these  days."  I  could  not 
resist  lending  myself  to  this  transparent  "  dodge," 
as  it  may  be  called,  though  I  knew^  what  it  was 
expected  I  should  do  in  return.  And,  after  a 
weak  and  pitiful  struggle  with  my  pride,  I  w^ould 
pusillanimously  end  in  doing  what  was  suggested. 

She  was,  indeed,  the  frankest  of  women. 

^'  Now,  there's  my  child.  Blue  Bell,  there,  Mr. 
Conway,"  she  would  say  to  me,  confidentially. 
"  You  see  w^hat  she  is — what  a  lovely  creature  ! 
She  ought  to  get  the  first  match  in  England. 
But  I  don't  want  that.  I  must,  have  her  rich, 
with  plenty  of  luxuries ;  for  she's  a  little  toy 
herself — a  kind  of  ornament  that  should  be  put 
in.  a  cushioned  velvet   case.     No   struggling  or 
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battle  of  life.  That  sort  of  nonsense  would  do 
for  her.  She's  not  made  for  it.  Mr.  Conway,  you 
understand  me.  For  I  know  a  man  of  your 
great  sense  and  judgment  will  see  how  the  thing 
is.  So,  as  for  her  marrying  a  poor  man  or  a 
man  of  moderate  means,  as  they  call  it,"  she 
added,  with  strong  disgust,  "a  fellow  that  can 
just  give  her  home,  and  meals,  and  clothes,  and 
a  beggarly  carriage  now  and  then,  it's  simply 
out  of  the  question,  and  I  won't  have  it." 

"  This  is  important  news,"  I   could  not  help 
saying,  "  and  ought  to  be  spread  about  far  and 


near." 


"  Oh,  now  you  are  laughing  at  me  !  For 
shame !  You,  a  clever  man,  to  be  amusing 
yourself  at  my  expense  !  I  tell  you,  though, 
she  likes  you.  I  can  see  that.  There.  She's 
passing  the  window  now.  Go  out  quick  and 
join  her.  Make  him  jealous.  I  tell  you  to  do 
it.     You  have  my  leave.     Ha !  ha  !  " 

There  she  was,  indeed.  I  could  not  resist 
the  bidding  of  this  curious  lady,  and,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  I  went  out. 
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Oh,  those  walks  !  How  I  recall  them  now, 
eight  long  years  ago.  She  loved  flowers,  and 
that  was  the  ready  excuse.  I  found  out  gardens 
where  such  things  were  to  be  bought.  To  my 
surprise,  I  was  rather  faithless  to  my  duty, 
though  I  put  forward  some  feeble  pleas  in  behalf 
of  marriages  of  convenience.  It  never  struck 
me  how  curious  it  was  that  the  lady  should  take 
such  trouble  in  a  matter  that  was  all  settled  ; 
for  the  lad  was  helpless  in  her  hands,  and  the 
whole  was  as  complete  as  though  the  parson  had 
spoken  the  words.  Surprising  that  I  did  not  see 
what  she  was  at ;  for  was  I  not  a  person  of  such 
sound  sense  and  judgment  ? 

My  judgmeut  and  restraint  !  Where  were 
they  now  ?  Time  enough,  I  thought,  to  pick 
them  up  again  when  I  got  back  to  the  bleak 
chambers.  Meanwhile,  it  seemed  all  a  dream, 
and  this  delusive  feeling  took  away  the  sense 
of  responsibility.  I  saw  that  she  listened  to  all 
I  said.  Some  infatuation  led  me  on  into  putting 
hypothetical  cases  as  to  Colonel  Labouchere  and 
other  admirers,  while  I  would  correct  any  hasty 
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admission  by  some  careless  and  indifferent  speech, 
that  made  the  soft  eyes  look  at  me  with  wonder. 
Yet  at  times  I  almost  thought  that  she  had  some 
interest  in  me  ;  and  some  of  her  speeches  made 
me  wonder  not  a  little,  and  brought  me  to  the 
verge  of  saying  something  rash.  I  noticed  that 
her  habitual  volatile  manner  had  given  place  to 
a  soft  shyness,  a  tender  drooping  of  her  eyes 
that  was  inexpressibly  attractive.  She  did  not 
attempt  any  of  her  little  smart  replies.  There 
was  one  day  that  I  noticed  this  look  specially. 
I  had  said  something  marked  about  the  mortifi- 
cation of  being  refused,  and  that  if  ever  I  came 
to  be  in  the  situation  of  liking  a  person,  I  would 
almost  prefer  the  mortification  of  losing  her  to 
that  of  running  such  a  risk — 

She  looked  at  me  with  that  shy  look  :  the 
soft  eyes  were  turned  away,  and,  in  a  low,  calm 
voice,  she  said — I  can  hear  her  now — 

"  But  such  a  person  would  be  very  stupid 
not  to  know  beforehand  if  he  were  really  liked." 

Now,  for  a  person  of  such  sense  and  judgment, 
I  own  to  have  been  very  nearly  tempted  into 
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saying  something — well,  of  a  responsive  kind. 
But,  instead,  there  was  a  dull  and  awkward 
silence,  and  then  the  stupid,  stupid  speech : 

"Well,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  risk,  sO' 
I  would  leave  it  so." 

"  You,  then,"  she  said,  a  little  vehemently, 
**  I  suppose,  would  like  the  lady  to  propose  to 
you  I 

She  was  naturally  a  little  indignant.  But  I 
in  my  dulness  did  not  yet  understand.  Still  it 
made  me  wonder  and  speculate  not  a  little. 

When  we  returned  on  that  day  we  found 
mamma  a  little  excited,  yet  in  high  good 
humour. 

"  Here's  a  bit  of  news,  my  pet,"  she  said. 
"  The  Colonel  has  gone  off !  He  was  here  only 
half  an  hour  ago  in  such  a  fume,  and  as  bitter 
as  gentian-root.  He  said  you  were  a  regular 
flirt,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  proper  for  you 
to  be  going  out  in  this  way  by  yourself." 

Blue  Bell  looked  highly  delighted  at  all  this  ; 
her  bright  eyes  danced  about,  brimming  over 
with  mischief  and  laughter. 
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"  Well,  now,"  continued  the  mamma  signifi- 
cantly, "  we  must  begin  to  pack  up  too.  There's 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  I  have  settled  my 
dear  boy  in  life ;  and  this  is  very  idling.  And 
of  course  you  (to  me)  go  back  to  your  books  like 
a  sensible  man,  as  you  are.  Isn't  it  a  shame 
for  her  to  make  the  poor  Colonel  sufi'er  as  she 
does  ?  But  he  has  got  the  hook  in  his  mouth 
still." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  mamma  ?  "  said  she,  de- 
lighted. 

*'  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  He'll  make  his  proposal 
within  a  week.  He's  a  very  good  man.  'Pon 
my  word,  I  like  to  see  such  constancy,"  she 
added,  plaintively.  ''  And,  do  you  know,"  she 
went  on,  '^  you  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged 
to  your  friend,  for  the  aid  he  gave.  I  am,  I 
know.     We  owe  it  all  to  him." 

"  How  ?  "  I  said,  astonished. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  went  on ;  "  you  know  you 
promised  me  you  would  make  him  jealous,  eh  ? 
And  very  well  you  did  it.  Of  course,  I  en- 
couraged  you.     But   I  must  say   you  did   not 
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want  much  encouraofement.     You  did   it  ri^ht 
well." 

And  she  absolutely  gave  a  sort  of  humor- 
ous glance  at  me  in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
stratagem. 

With  all  my  good  sense,  I  was  so  taken  back 
and  dumbfoundered  that  I  could  not  answer  a 
word.  Besides,  I  felt  guilty  enough ;  for  had  I 
not  for  ends  of  my  own  accepted,  or  seemed  to 
accept,  this  rdle  ?  But  that  face  !  The  glowing 
indignation  !  The  fair,  transparent  skin  colour- 
ing with  indignant  red  ;  the  delicately-cut  upper 
lip  quivering  and  fluttering,  as  though  the  nerves 
were  unstrung  ;  and  the  glance  of  deep  reproach 
in  her  soft  eyes — these  haunted  me  for  long,  as 
they  haunt  me  now. 

.  "  See  there  !  She's  angry  with  you,"  said  the 
mother,  delighted.  "  Come,  my  child  ;  he  meant 
it  all  for  your  interest ;  indeed  he  did." 

"  But,  you  know  perfectly  well.  Lady  Louisa, 
that  I  never  " — .     But  1  had  to  stop. 

"  No  ;  of  course  you  didn't." 

Blue  Bell,  after  this  revelation  of  treachery, 
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had  turned  from  me,  and  quitted  the  room,  as 
stately  as  a  little  queen. 

Her  mother  laughed  outright.  "  She's  very- 
angry  with  you.  However,  you  must  make  it 
up  with  her  before  you  go.  Between  you  and 
me,  Blue  Bell  is  a  dreadful  little  flirt.  She  lives 
on  it ;  it's  her  food.  I  can't  tell  you  how  many 
sensible  men,  like  yourself,  she's  treated  in  this 
way.  But,  now  recollect,  I  warned  you.  Well, 
well ;  now  we  must  go  and  pack." 

That  night  was  to  be  a  very  dismal  one.  I 
felt  thoroughly  ashamed  and  humiliated,  and  full 
of  silent  grief,  when  I  thought  of  the  quivering 
lip,  and  that  delicate  sensitiveness  which  had 
been  so  wounded.  The  next  morning  I  made 
my  way  to  the  large  mansion  where  they  lived. 
The  little  fairy  figure  was  in  the  stone  balcony, 
watering  her  flowers. 

'^  May  I  come  up  ? "  I  said. 

She  tried  to  frown,  to  look  a  little  indignant ; 
but,  at  last,  she  broke  into  a  gentle  smile. 
"  What  can  you  want  ?     But  how  cruel  it  was 
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of  you  !  "  she  said,  when  I  entered.     '^  Such  a 
plot !     And  I  thought  you  were  my  friend." 

**  So  I  was !  So  I  am  ! "  I  said,  eagerly. 
*^  But  you  couldn't  suppose  that  I  acted  in  that 
way  J 

"  But  you  did !  You  were  very  treacherous, 
all  the  same.  Heaven  defend  me  from  cold, 
sensible  people,  after  this  !  " 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  you  won't  believe  me  if  I  tell 
you  that  I  did  not  behave,  or  mean  to  behave, 
as  your  mother  says  I  did.  I  was  so  glad  to 
get  the  opportunity  of  being  with  you  ;  and  you 
know — what  a  power  you  have." 

A  flash — was  it  of  pleasure  1 — came  into  her 
cheeks.     Then  she  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  no  ;  that  won't  do  now.  It  has  given 
me  a  lesson,  though.  You  have  made  me  feel 
very  sore  here,  I  see  what  you  are  ;  and  they 
were  right  in  warning  me  against  you.  You 
were  all  this  time  watching  me,  I  suppose,  to 
pick  up  things  to  put  in  your  books.  But  you 
might  have  chosen  some  one  else.  I  wish  you 
had.  There.  Mamma  is  coming ;  so  say  no 
more  about  it,  please." 
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And  mamma  did  come  from  the  inner  room, 
with  the  twinkle  in  her  eye,  as  though  she  had 
anticipated  and  enjoyed  the  whole.  She  had  a 
letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Just  what  I  said,"  she  began.  "  The  poor 
Colonel  writes  from  Brussels  in  a  wretched  state. 
You  have  made  the  man  miserable.  Blue  Bell, 
my  pet,  that  little  head  of  yours  has  a  deal  to 
answer  for !  " 

I  could  see  that  the  mobile  lines  of  the  pretty 
face  could  not  remain  fixed,  but  instinctively 
relapsed  into  a  smile  at  the  thought  of  this 
homage  to  her  powers  of  mischief. 

"But,  now,  I  can't  let  you  stop  here,"  con- 
tinued her  mother.  "  We  have  all  too  much  to 
do.  So,  my  dear  Sir,  you  won't  mind  my 
turning  you  out  into  the  street,  or  sending  you 
back  to  your  books.  But  how  clever  you  are ! 
Didn't  I  say  it.  Blue  Bell,  only  last  night  ? 
You'll  be  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  day,  and 
I'll  be  coming  to  ask  you  for  a  place." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  go.  So  I 
took   my  leave    with   such    dignity  as    I    could 
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command.  Blue  Bell  said  good-bye  with  a 
haughty  toss  of  her  head.  But  when  I  had 
gone  a  step  or  two  she  came  to  the  door  and 
said  suddenly  : 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  was  too  cross.      Good-hje  ! 
There  !     Shall  we  not  see  you  in  town  ?  " 

The  mamma  had  discreetly  withdrawn.  For 
there  was  nothing  this  curious  personage  enjoyed 
so  much  as  havins^  a  lono^  and  indiscriminate 
train  of  admirers  for  her  Blue  Bell,  at  which  she 
might  hint  obscurely  to  her  friends.  No  matter 
of  what  kind  or  degree  they  might  be,  it  was 
all  "  fish  "  for  her.  '^  Ah,"  she  would  say,  "  there 
was  that  poor  man.  My  little  Blue  Bell  did  for 
him !  Dying  of  love — had  to  quit  the  country 
and  go  to  Algiers." 

I  was  at  first  inexpressibly  mortified  at  the 
part  I  had  been  made  to  play  in  this  little  drama, 
having  been  jone'd,  as  the  French  say,  on  all 
sides.  So  I  chose  to  believe,  though  T  had  really 
only  joued  myself.  But  after  a  while,  when 
sufi*ering  dreary  imprisonment  during  the  long, 
long  day  in  the  German  railway  carriage,  a  sense 
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of  desolation  began  to  take  possession  of  me.  I 
painted  myself  in  the  blackest  and  most  guilty 
colours — as  the  most  heartless  of  beings,  while 
the  image  of  the  little  wounded  glance  kept 
rising  before  me.  Then  came  the  speculation, 
infinitely  flattering,  certainly — what  if,  in  my 
stupidity,  I  had  flung  away  a  chance,  a  hope, 
which  I  might  have  profited  by  ?  All  those  little 
hints  in  the  garden  might  be  interpreted  as 
pointing  to  one  thing.  What  folly !  How- 
ever, it  was  at  an  end  now,  and  should  be  at 
an  end  !  There  was  a  resolution,  fixed,  final, 
and  determined.  I  should  go  back  to  the 
loved  books — never  again  to  be  drawn  away 
from  them. 

A  month  went  by ;  and  there  arose  a  feeling 
of  curiosity  that  was  almost  overpowering.  It 
surely  might  be  gratified  without  prejudice  to 
the  "  fixed,  final,  and  determined "  resolution. 
But,  no.  I  had  lost  my  confidence  in  iny  *'  iron 
purpose,"  as  I  once  used  to  style  it,  and  wholesale 
sacrifice  was  the  only  cure.     I  should  be  a  total 
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abstainer,  and  would  run  no  risk  of  being  a  mere 
occasional  drinker. 

One  day  word  was  brought  me  that  my  old 
friend  Lady  Charlemagne  was  below  in  her 
carriage  waiting  to  see  me.  I  went  down  at 
once. 

*'  I  want  you  to  come  to  my  ball,"  she  said. 
*'  I  am  bringing  out  my  daughter  Maud.  All 
the  clever  people  are  coming." 

*'Then  I  have  no  business  there,"  I  said, 
impatiently  ;  for  I  was  sick  of  the  word. 

"  No  ;  you  must  come.  There  are  people  I 
want  you  to  meet.  Krudener,  the  German  actor 
— and  you  can  talk  German  so  well !  " 

*'  Oh,  if  you  want  me  to  be  useftd,  that's 
another  matter." 

"  And  I  have  a  number  of  pretty  people 
coming  —  a  brilliant  girl  or  two,  and  some 
others." 

*'  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  certainly  come 
and — talk  German." 

Thus  did  fate  entangle  me  once  more  ;  for  I 
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need  not  say  that  theorj^  of  "  total  abstinence  " 
broke  down  on  the  icstant,  and  became  con- 
temptible when  applied  to  actual  experience.  I 
went.  It  was  always  impossible  to  refuse  Lady 
Charlemagne  when  she  made  a  point  of  a  thing, 
and  she  "  made  a  point "  of  everything  that  she 
wanted  to  be  done. 

It  was  a  most  dazzling  affair ;  and  I  was  led 
to  the  German  performer,  and  made  to  carry  on 
this  most  embarrassing  shape  of  colloquial  inter- 
course— viz.,  conversation  with  a  foreigner  of 
whom  you  know  nothing,  and  whom  you  have 
never  seen  before.  We  did  pretty  well,  for  he 
began  at  once  on  his  "  art  '^  and  its  ''  subjec- 
tivity," which,  he  said,  was  ''the  key  to  the 
acting  of  our  Shakspeare."  We  English  never 
could  or  would  understand  it.  We  were  too 
objective.     There  was  Schlegel,  for  instance,  &c. 

It  was  a  very  brilliant  ball,  and  Miss  Maud 
was  being  exhibited  with  great  effect.  The  room 
was  decorated  magnificently,  and  I  heard  every 
one  talkinsj  of  the  music,   which  was  certainly 
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enchanting.  I  looked  on  and  saw  the  clever 
people'  pass  by.  The  night  wore  on.  It  came 
to  midnight — supper-time — one  o'clock.  I  would 
go  away.     But  here  were  some  late  arrivals  from 

another  ball,  and 

"What  did  I  see  afar  off?  The  bright,  eager 
face,  shifting  and  flashing  with  eagerness  as  it 
turned  from  side  to  side  in  perpetual  animation. 
So  all  attention  wandered  from  the  great 
Schlegel,  and  from  the  gruff  tones  of  the  actor, 
until  at  last,  with  a  short  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ! " 
I  left  him  plante  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
Not,  however,  to  approach,  or  to  repeat  the  old 
blunder — no ;  I  had  some  wisdom  left — but  to 
pass  by  with  a  short  and  smiling  greeting,  en 
passant,  as  it  were,  hurrying  on  to  meet  some 
friends,  who  were  of  a  visionary  kind,  as  the 
reader  will  understand,  and  whom  I  was  eager 
to  join.  Close  by,  was  the  razor-nosed  Colonel. 
So  the  sagacity  of  the  mamma,  who  was  there  in 
person,  had  not  been  at  fault,  and  the  offended 
truant  had  returned. 
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Little  Blue  Bell  was  talking  with  an  extra- 
ordinary excitement  and  vivacity  that  night. 
She  was  eagerly  hurrying  to  and  fro  on  the  arms 
of  various  partners.  She  passed  me  with  a 
smiling  and  eager  greeting,  and  an  air  of  invita- 
tion, as  much  as  to  say,  "  Let  us  make  it  up  ! " 
But  I  was  not  to  be,  in  vulgar  parlance,  '*  sold 
again." 

"  You  here,"  I  said  ;  "  this  is  a  surprise !  " 
Then  she  was  gone. 

I  was  just  thinking  it  was  time  to  be  think- 
ing of  going  away,  when  I  was  attracted  by 
some  excited  dancer  near  me  saying  to  his 
partner : 

*'  Yes  ;  they  are  going  to  play  the  old  waltz. 
It's  perfectly  divine.  You  never  heard  anything 
so  melancholy,  and  it  makes  you  feel  so  in  spite 
of  you.     They  are  going  to  begin  now." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  it — do  you  know  ?  " 

*'  The  *  Lost  Joys ' — a  German  one." 

I  was  wondering' what  sort  of  a  measure  could 
deserve    such  high  praise,  when  the  soft  voice 
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was  beside  me.  She  quitted  the^  arm  of  lier 
partner  and  bowed  him  off  (he  rushecl  to  secure 
another  for  the  ravishing  waltz),  and  said  to  me  : 

"  Oh  !  I  want  you  to  help  me.  Bo  give  me 
some  advice." 

She  w^as  quite  scared.  In  astonishment,  I 
waited  to  hear. 

"  He  is  going  to  propose  to  me  to-night.  He 
is  speaking  to  mamma  now.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
I  have  no  one  to  help  me." 

"  But  he  is  an  excellent  match,  is  he  not  ? 
And  surely  you  like  him." 

"  I  hate  him  !  "  with  much  energy.  "  It  will 
kill  me.  I  shall  die.  He  is  odious  in  every 
way.     What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  But  they  will  not  force  you  to  do  what  you 
don't  like  ?  " 

"  They  will.  I  have  no  strength  to  resist 
them.  Mamma  says  it  is  for  my  good,  and  she 
does  what  she  likes.  Oh,  tell  me  what  to  do — 
something — anything  !  " 

All  this  time  the  waltz  was   playing,   rising 
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and  falling  with  a  sort  of  ravishing  measure  that 
thrilled  the  very  soul.  I  was  listening  to  it  as 
well  as  to  her ;  for,  like  that  soft  music  on  the 
stage  which  accompanies  the  speech  of  an  actor 
in  a  melodrama,  I  could  see  that  the  strain  was 
in  keeping  with  all  she  was  saying.  It  had  a 
strange  effect ;  for  I  said  desperately  : 

"  I  know  one  resource — that  is,  if  there  was 
any  one  you  really  cared  for " 

Again  the  old  shy,  drooping  look  in  her 
eyes  ! 

The  "  dying  fall "  of  the  waltz  here  swelled 
again.  It  spoke  for  me,  and  seemed  to  suggest 
the  very  words.  I  spoke  them  ;  and  the  next 
moment  I  knew  by  the  delicately  quivering  lip 
and  the  bright  smile  that  that  most  faithful, 
affectionate  little  heart  was  mine.  The  crash  of 
the  "  tutti,"  the  cymbals  pealed  out,  and  the 
impetuous  dancers  swept  by  us  in  a  tempestuous 
whirl. 

The  musical  tempest  of  that  scene,  however, 
was  as  nothing  to  what  followed  when  the  work 
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of  that  nio^lit  became  known.  The  mamma 
threatened  with  something  like  ferocity.  Had 
it  been  the  old  days  of  duelling,  I  should  have 
had  to  encounter  Colonel  Labouchere  on  the 
field.  As  it  was,  the  hurricane  of  vituperation 
and  menaces  that  broke  over  the  head  of  the 
hapless  Blue  Bell  was  enough  to  have  bent  her 
to  the  ground  or  swept  her  away.  But  she  was 
the  most  true,  gallant,  constant,  faithful  little 
soul  that  could  be  conceived.  She  never  faltered 
or  drew  back  for  an  instant.  She  had  now  cast 
her  lot,  and  would  have  faced  a  row  of  rifles  in 
defence  of  the  cause  she  had  adopted.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  then,  as  her  mother  w^ell 
knew",  but  submit. 

"  Well,  it's  a  bad  business,  but  it  can't  be 
helped.  Only  I  tell  you  this.  You  are  taking 
her  from  where  she  would  have  every  comfort 
and  luxury.  She  can  t  do  without  these  ;  you 
can't  give  them,  and  never  will.  If  she  suffers 
from  this,  on  your  head  be  it  ! " 

These  were  ominous  parting  words,  and  they 
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struck  rather  a  chill  to  my  heart,  for  there  was 
a  certain  probability  about  the  prophecy.  How- 
ever, there  was  the  Blue  Bell  herself,  so  bright 
and  gay,  she  seemed  about  to  be  a  living  refuta- 
tion of  the  grim  prophecy.  Still  it  was  with 
this  maternal  benediction  that  we  commenced 
the  new  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  Conway's  autobiography — concluded. 

Never  was  there  such  a  brilliant  debutante  in 
that  line.  She  was  like  a  bird,  chirruping  all 
day  long.  She  brought  vast  sepulchral-looking 
boxes,  with  all  her  property  therein  contained  ; 
and  these  were  hauled  over  to  Paris,  where  we 
displayed  ourselves  on  the  Boulevards,  and 
other  public  places ;  she,  gleaming  in  the  sultry 
summer's  sun,  arrayed  in  gauzes,  and  her  delicate 
charms  exciting  the  admiration  of  every  French- 
man. Then  we  repaired  to  that  little  green  oasis 
Baden,  whence  we  finally  returned  to  embark 
in  the  troubles  of  housekeeping  and  house  fur- 
nishinof.  Then  bes^an  that  life  of  strus^orle  which 
I  often  look  back  to  ruefully,  for  we  started  with 
some  pretence  ;    and  the  burden  became  heavy 
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on  the  ^'  bread  winner."  However,  it  was  all 
very  delightful,  and  the  little  Blue  Bell  was 
charming — ever  ready  with  her  bright  eyes,  at 
least  with  her  smile,  when  the  laugh  was  not 
forthcoming  ;  and  we  had  junketings  and  expedi- 
tions of  all  kinds. 

But  by-and-by — that  is,  after  a  month  or  two 
— the  old  nature  of  the  tenant  of  the  chambers 
asserted  itself.  Schemes  of  advancement,  am- 
bitious views,  began  to  open.  There  was  "  a 
spur  "  now,  and  there  were  chances  of  advance- 
ment, and  gradually  these  prospects,  becoming 
more  and  more  tempting,  entailed  hard  work 
and  labour  from  morning  till  night.  Thus, 
gradually,  only  little  hurried  snatches  of  com- 
panionship took  the  place  of  what  had  been 
nearly  the  whole  day's  entertainment.  I  was 
almost  always  "  busy,"  or  engrossed.  There 
were  now  debts  to  be  paid  and  money  to  be 
made  to  pay  them.  To  these  obligations  the 
little  lady,  in  her  affectionate  exuberance,  had 
herself  contributed,  often  presenting  herself  in 
some  costly  dress  by  way  of  *'  a  surprise  " — which 
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it  was  in  a  different  sense  —  when  she  would 
stand  before  me  in  deHght,  asking,  ''  Well,  do 
you  like  me  ?  Are  you  pleased  with  me  ?  "  Who 
could  be  otherwise  with  her,  even  with  such 
inconvenient  conditions,  for  she  had  the  most 
w^onderful  art  of  unconscious  coaxing.  But  still, 
all  the  same,  we  sank  deep  in  Madame  Boutfone's 
and  her  fellow-conspirators'  books. 

However,  I  toiled  on.  Then  came  a  prospect 
of  getting  into  a  "fat "  place  ;  to  secure  which 
fresh  labours  and  fresh  absorption  were  neces- 
sary. Time  became  far  too  precious  to  be  spent 
at  home  in  the  drawing-room  in  pleasant  prattle, 
and  so  I  was  out  and  abroad  one  half  of  the  day, 
and  for  the  other  buried  in  the  study,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  interrupted.  Blue  Bell,  after  some 
poutings  and  tears,  came  at  last  ruefully  to 
accept  these  new  conditions.  She  had  but  few 
resources  in  herself,  save  to  look  pretty,  to  be 
loving,  cheerful,  or  give  a  smile,  which  she  had 
ever  ready,  and  on  every  occasion  to  be  produced 
at  an  instant's  notice.  I  say  she  had  nothing 
left  but  to  remain  in  her  room,  look  over  her 
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*'  things,"  then  grow  weary,  and  then  wait 
patiently  until  the  day  was  over  and  dinner-time 
came,  when  her  holiday  began.  With  that  clear 
and  delicate  complexion  and  finely-cut  outlines, 
she  was  delicate  and  had  to  watch  for  suitable 
days  and  seasons  to  go  out.  But  she  maintained 
she  was  really  strong.  Sometimes  she  made 
piteous  protest.  "  I  see  so  little  of  you,  always 
shut  up  with  your  books.  I  am  sure  I  might  as 
well  not  be  married  at  all."  But  though  this 
gave  me  a  twinge,  it  always  seemed  to  me  that 
life  was  long  and  labour  short ;  and  when  the 
last  was  accomplished  and  the  end  gained,  we 
should  be  able  to  revert  to  the  old  days  and  old 
happiness.  Everything  was  going  so  well,  that 
the  goal  was  not  so  far  off  as  might  be  supposed. 

One  day  when  I  returned  home  the  little  lady 
came  bounding  down,  her  face  beaming  with 
delight. 

"  Do  you  know  who  has  been  here  ? "  she 
cried.  *'  Only  just  guess  !  You  won't  guess. 
My  old  friend,  and  your  old  enemy,  the  wicked 
Colonel." 
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That  was  tlie  name  I  always  had  for  him. 

I  suppose  I  did  not  look  gratified  ;  but  this 
only  pleased  her.  He  had  been  most  kind  and 
friendly,  and  expressed  the  greatest  interest  in 
myself ;  and,  in  short 

"  He  was  so  nice,  and  1  pitied  him  so,  that  I 
thought,  duckey  !  it  would  not  harm  to  ask  him 
to  diue  here  to-day." 

This  I  did  not  approve  at  all.  I  did  not  like 
the  man — did  not  wish  to  see  him  ;  and,  con- 
sidering what  had  occurred,  thought  it  most 
undesirable  that  he  should  come  to  our  house. 
However,  she  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and. 
in  such  spirits  that  I  made  no  further  objection, 
and  the  Colonel  came. 

It  was  rather  awkward,  our  meeting ;  but,  of 
course,  more  for  him  than  for  me.  The  sharp 
nose  was  sharper  than  ever,  and  was  curled  up 
as  he  entered  ;  but  he  tried  to  be  agreeable,  and 
had  a  good  store  of  anecdotes.  And  thus  our 
little  dinner  passed  off  pretty  well ;  but  I  regis- 
tered a  declaration  that  this  pleasant  intercourse 
should  cease  with  the  occasion.    He  thus  proved, 
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duriDg  the  dinner,  a  much  more  rational  being 
than  I    had  supposed,   being    gentlemanly   and 
having  laid  aside  that  propensity  for  "  lecturing  " 
which  I  had  before  noticed  in  him.     However,  I 
was  as  dry  as  I  could  possibly  be  to  him,  at  some 
sacrifice  of  what  was  due   to  an  invited  guest ; 
and  under   this   trial,   too,  he   behaved  with    a 
moderation  and  forbearance  that,  I  fear,  made 
his  host  appear  to  disadvantage.      Little  Blue 
Bell,  at  times,  must  have  blushed  for  me ;  but 
had  she  not  herself  brought  it  on  him  ?     And 
I  wished  to  give  serious  warning  of   the  folly, 
and   at    the    same    time    uselessness,    of   going 
against  what  the  lord  of  the  house  had  decreed. 
So,    when    he    was    gone,    on    her    beginning, 
"  Poor  fellow  !    didn't  you   pity   him  ?  "  I   pro- 
ceeded   gravely  to    show  the  indiscreetness    of 
the  proceeding. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  you  are  going  to  be  cross 
and  to  scold  me.  I  am  sure,  with  the  solitary 
life  I  lead,  it  must  be  a  relief  for  me  to  see  some- 
body. I  never  see  you.  I  want  some  one  to 
talk  to.     If  I  could  only  see  you,"  &c. 
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"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "only  wait  a  little.  As 
soon  as  we  are  clear  of  all  our  little  difficulties, 
and  have  got  into  port,  I  promise  you  shall 
then  see  too  much  of  me.  Only  have  a  little 
patience." 

"  Eeally  and  truly  ? "  she  said,  her  face  light- 
ing up. 

"  Really  and  truly." 

"Then,  that's  all  I  want,"  she  said,  with  a 
strange  fervour.     "  Just  to  see  you — to  look  at 

you ! " 

And  in  this  declaration  she  was  perfectly 
genuine.  And  such  assurances  were  always 
accepted  complacently,  and  with  an  amiable 
gratification,  as  being  no  more  than  was  due  to 
one  of  the  lords  of  creation.     The  lines, 

O  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 

and  the  rest,  scarcely  applied  to  her  ;  for  she 
was  never  "  uncertain,"  and  one  smile  was  enough 
to  chase  away  any  little  waywardness  and  make 
her  happy  for  the  day. 

It  was  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  her  pretty 
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ways,  which  were  quite  unstudied.  I  see  her 
now,  as  she  drives  from  the  door  in  a  hansom 
cab,  giving  a  parting  salute  to  the  person  she 
loved  in  the  window,  kissing  hands  with  both 
hands  :  an  almost  Eastern  fashion,  and  done 
with  her  whole  heart.  I  see  her,  too,  down  in 
her  kitchen,  with  the  cook's  apron  on,  and  her 
little  arms  all  floured,  busy,  a  la  Marie  Wilton  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales's,  making  a  pudding,  in  a 
little  nervous  flutter,  her  little  musical  laugh 
ringing  out  at  every  accident  of  the  process. 
So,  too,  when  she  would  go  forth  to  shop, 
having  a  penchant  for  certain  obscure  but  busy 
streets,  where  the  worst  goods  were  sold,  but 
which  she  conceived  to  be  incomparable  bargains. 

About  three  weeks  went  by,  and  one  evening 
again  I  found  her  in  a  high  state  of  excitement. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  have  something  to  tell 
you.  I  know  you  think  that  I  am  stupid,  and 
can  manage  nothing ;  but  I  think  to-day  you  will 
say  I  have  done  what  you  call  a  little  stroke  of 
business  for  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?     Let  us  hear." 

VOL,    II.  G 
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*^  Yau  know  Lord  Grimston's  interest,  that  you 
were  so  anxious  about.     I've  secured  it  for  you." 

*'  No  !  "  I  exclaimed  in  delight. 

"  Yes.  He  was  here  to-day,  and  he  has  pro- 
mised to  go  down  specially  to  settle  it.  He's 
his  cousin,  you  know." 

"  Who  ? " 

"  Colonel  Labouchere,  of  course." 

"  What !  After  all  that  I  said  to  you  !  It's 
quite  clear  that  you  don't  care  the  least  for  my 
wishes." 

And,  being  really  mortified  and  humiliated,  I 
proceeded  to  get  very  angry,  and  with  much 
heat  declared  that  she  was  a  perfect  child,  a 
simpleton,  without  any  sense  ;  I  ought  to  employ 
a  nurse  to  look  after  her — with  other  sarcastic 
remarks,  which  cut  more  deeply  into  her  gentle 
heart  than  I  had  the  least  idea  of. 

"  And  I  did  all  this  for  you,  and  this  is  my 
return,"  she  said,  deeply  wounded.  "  I  believe 
that  he  really  liked  me,  and  that  you  never  did  ; 
and  that  mamma  was  right  after  all.  You  only 
care  for  your  books,"  &c. 
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But  I  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  a  letter  was 
written  to  the  Colonel  coldly  declining  liis 
valuable  assistance,  which,  I  believed,  too,  was 
not  of  the  value  that  he  supposed. 

From  the  date  of  this  declaration  I  frankly 
confess  to  feeling  a  sense  of  some  little  uneasiness. 
I  disdained  to  own  to  myself  that  I  could  feel 
anything  that  seemed  like  jealousy.  Grim  and 
hideous  word  !  Still,  there  had  been  a  sort  of 
resentful  defiance  in  the  tone  in  which  the  little 
woman  had  declared  that  "  she  would  not .  be 
treated  like  a  child."  I  did  not  understand  her 
character,  which  was  of  this  sort ;  but  she  could 
be  ''  led "  to  do  anything — would  follow  to  a 
word,  a  smile,  a  kiss — but  when  attempted  to  be 
^'  driven  "  became  impracticable.  She  was  too 
high-spirited  to  answer  whip  and  spur. 

But  now  other  matters  intervened  to  drive 
this  idea  from  my  thoughts.  We  were  ''  getting 
on  "  in  the  world.  Our  expenses  increased  ;  for 
the  point  had  come  when  saving  becomes  a 
worse   and  almost  fatal  extravagance.      I  grew 
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more  and  more  absorbed  ;  during  the  day,  and 
until  far  into  the  evening,  could  do  little  more 
than  give  a  hurried  nod  and  smile  to  the  little 
woman.  Soon  it  came  to  be  that  the  walk  must 
be  given  up — that  which  she  most  prized  of  all 
our  enjoyments,  and  looked  forward  to  during 
the  whole  day.  At  one  time,  indeed,  in  a  new- 
born fit  of  method,  she  had  purchased  a  diary, 
and  with  a  new  pen,  and  in  her  neatest  writing, 
had  made  an  entry,  "  Had  a  most  delightful 
walk  with  liimr  And  this  was  the  only  record 
she  had  made  in  the  volume.  But  with  these 
engrossing  occupations  every  hour  was  precious ; 
so  the  walks — even  the  Sunday  one — had  to  be 
cut  ofi*.  To  this  she  gradually  resigned  herself. 
She  was  not  strong,  and  could  not  pace  vigor- 
ously- to  call  on  female  friends  and  have  good 
gossips  with  them ;  and  the  day  was  not  yet 
come  for  our  keeping  a  carriage.  So  she  sat 
patiently  within  doors,  reading,  and  being 
amused  by  such  things  as  '  The  Family  Monitor ' 
and  other  periodicals  of  the  kind.  I  never 
thought  of  those  long  solitary  hours — or  rather 
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had  scarcely  time  to  do  so.  But  I  promised 
myself,  as  I  often  promised  her,  that,  once  we 
worked  free  of  our  little  entanglements,  and  the 
desired  "  place  '^  had  been  secured,  then  we 
should  really  begin  to  live  and  enjoy  life.  Neither 
was  it  so  far  off  now.  Promises,  at  first  airy, 
and  unsubstantial,  had  gradually  been  narrowed 
down  to  definite  consistency  and  point :  the 
little  debts  were  melting  away.  It  only  wanted 
one  of  those  long  and  strong  pulls  to  get  clear. 
It  was  now  July,  and,  by  an  almost  accurate 
calculation,  I  estimated  that  if  the  long  and 
strong  pull  were  continued,  by  the  month  of 
December  we  should  be  free  and  happy.  How 
she  delighted  in  the  anticipation,  smiling  and 
chirruping  with  pleasure  ! 

"  And  after  that  I  shall  really  and  truly  " — a 
favourite  phrase  of  hers,  and  she  had  a  little 
*'  taste  "  of  a  lisp,  which  made  it  sound  "  weally 
and  twooly  " — "  and  after  that  I  shall  have  you 
all  to  myself  ?  " 

"  Beyond  fail.     I  bind  myself  honourably." 
"  Ah  !  you  know  very  well  " — she  would  go 
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on — '^  that  one  little  look  from  you  is  all  that  I 
ever  ask  ! " 

The   great    feature    in   our    lives   was    "the 
PLACE."     We  talked  of  the   place,  fancied   our- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  of  its  emoluments,  spent 
the   same   buying   new   bonnets,   sealskins,  and 
even  thought  of  keeping  a  small  yacht  on   it. 
By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  were  of  rather  a 
hopeful  turn,  and  shared  the  sanguine  nature  of 
the  lady  with  the  basket  of  eggs.     A  great  man 
had  promised  faithfully  that  if  the  opportunity 
came  he  would  ^'  put  in  a  word  "  for  us  ;  and  he 
was  such  a  great  man  that  this  word  was  better 
than    another's    bond.      When    or    where    this 
"  word  "  was  to  be  put  in  was  a  little  indistinct ; 
still,  there  was  the  promise.     The  present  actual 
incumbent    of    the    place   was   what    is    called 
"  shakey,"  so  we  would  probably  not  have  long 
to  wait. 

We  were  journeying  on  thus  steadily  to  the 
wished-for  point  when  little  Blue  Bell,  who  was 
sadly  incautious,  and  had  but  a  frail  chest, 
caught  a  slight  cold,  which  led  to  a  cough  and 
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to  tlie  visit  of  Sir  Eufus  Parker,  the  physician  of 
fashion,  who   produced  a  dry  smile  on  his  crab- 
apple   face,   and,  with   his   creaking   voice   and 
robin-redbreast  head,  gave  pleasant  warning  that 
"  we  must  take  care,  and  not  overdo   it.      No 
going  to  parties,  or  low  dresses,  for  the  present ! " 
such  speeches,  with  the  pleasure  of  the  attend- 
aDce  of  the  swinging  carriage  with  the  red  or 
yellow  wheels,  amounting  to  the  whole  remedy 
and   treatment   these    august    practitioners    can 
furnish.      These   formalities   went  on   for   some 
time,  and  little  Blue  Bell  would  dress  in  her  cap 
and  invalid  jacket  for  his  visit,  and  was  delighted 
with  the   charming  man  who  came  to  see  her. 
She  appeared  to  grow  better,  and  the  great  man 
was  satisfied  with  the  progress  made,  and  said 
again,  a  la  Kobin  Eedbreast,  that  ''we  must  take 
care,   and  not  play  tricks  with   ourselves.     No 
decollete  business   for   the   present."      I  was,  of 
course,  bamboozled,  and  inspired  with  due  con- 
fidence ;  and  so  we  settled  that  our  pretty  pet 
was  growing  better,  and  must  get  well.      For 
had  not  Sir  Eufus  said  so  ? 
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Again  I  became  engrossed  with  my  books,  and 
*'  THE    PLACE "    was    drawing    nearer   and    yet 
nearer.     Once  we  passed  December,  hey  for  uni- 
versal holiday  and  junketing,  and  the  "  repose 
with  dignity  ! "    The  little  lady  was  down-stairs, 
looking  worn  and  tired  ;  but  the  soft  eyes  were 
as  bright  and  loving  and  slyly  roguish  as  ever. 
Perhaps  I  fancied,  indeed,  that  she  was  a  little 
inclined  to  make  too  much  of  these  things.     But 
she  was  in  great  spirits.     She  had  obtained  a 
promise  that  we  should  make  a  brief  little  excur- 
sion in  the  summer,  were  it  only  for  a  fortnight, 
to  the  countr}^.     A  year   or  two  before,  I  had 
lighted  on  a  little  rural  abode — only  a  few  miles 
from  London — a  kind  of  Tudor  cottage,  kept  by 
some  homely  folk,  and  nothiag  very  magnificent 
in  accommodation,  but  whose  small  windows  up 
in  the  gable  were  overgrown  with  honeysuckles 
and  green  flowering  plants.    The  two  brief  weeks 
spent     here    was    the    enchanting   spot    in    her 
memory,  and  she  was  never  weary  of  recurring 
to   those  happy,  rustic   days.     Well,  we   should 
go  there  once  more;   ''and  there,"  she  says,  "  I 
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shall  have  you  all  to  myself."  The  anticipations 
were  boundless.  So,  setting  off  one  morning  to 
engage  it,  I  found,  to  my  dismay,  that  the 
homely  folk  had  gone,  that  the  house  had  been 
half-pulled  down,  enlarged,  rebuilt,  and  was 
now  an  opulent  citizen's  villa.  I  recall  her  little 
face  so  blank  at  this  cruel  news,  which  seemed 
to  destroy,  as  it  were,  the  old  association  itself. 
She  did  not  care  to  go  anywhere  else,  and  so  we 
remained  where  we  were,  and  I  was  ready  to 
accept  her  ready  excuse  that  "  it  would  do 
later." 

About  this  time  a  great  lady  gave  a  ball,  to 
which  it  was  difficult  to  secure  an  invitation, 
and  for  which  an  influential  friend,  who  took  an 
affectionate  interest  in  Blue  Bell  and  her  ways, 
sent  us  an  invitation.  I  considered  it  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  she  would  not  go  that 
I  made  no  remark  on  the  subject,  beyond  saying 
that  it  was  very  good-natured  of  the  lady.  It 
was,  besides,  a  long  way  off.  At  the  moment, 
indeed.  Blue  Bell  herself  had  not  an  idea  of  such 
a  thing,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  card. 
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"  What  fun  it  would  be,"  she  said  ;  "  and  how 
I  should  like  to  be  there  !  "  But  that  was  out  of 
the  question. 

•Again,  the  press  of  business  was  growing  very 
strong  and  absorbing,  and  the  "  friends  at  court " 
were  more  and  more  encouraging  as  to  prospects. 
So,  of  course,  I  worked  on  with  enthusiasm,  and, 
as  it  were,  "  put  off"  my  sweet  pet  and  all  her 
ways  to  the  happy  time  that  was  coming — when, 
in  shorter  and  more  prosaic  phrase,  I  should  be 
able  to  attend  to  her. 

With  the  same  view  and  the  same  hope,  she 
bore  her  gloomy  detention  in  the  little  room 
above,  the  long  weary  days  going  by  tediously. 
It  was  now  the  end  of  October,  and  the  fogs  of 
November  were  at  hand,  so  there  were  days 
when  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  out ;  yet  she 
bore  it  all  cheerfully,  and  was  always  ready  with 
her  greeting:  smile. 

It  was  one  evening  towards  the  close  of  the 
week  when  I  was  hurrying  home  from  business 
to  take  up  other  business  waiting  for  me,  when 
in  the  shadow  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  gentleman 
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come  out  of  our  house,  and,  after  stopping  a 
hansom  cab,  get  in  and  drive  away.  This  gave 
me  time  to  approach,  and  then  I  made  him  out 
distinctly.  It  was  the  intrusive  Colonel.  There 
was  not  much  in  such  an  apparition  ;  but  still  it 
gave  me  the  renewal  of  uncomfortable  feelings  ; 
for  Blue  Bell  had  grown  a  little  lazy  in  seeing 
people,  and  found  the  trouble  of  going  down  to 
talk  to  visitors  too  much.  The  consigne  latterly 
had  been,  *'  Not  at  home  ! "  However,  I  came 
to  a  gallant  resolution.  I  must  not  be  "  cross," 
or  "  worry "  her.  So  I  would  try  and  look  in- 
different, or  even  pleased,  if  I  could,  then  she 
would  tell  me  all  that  passed.  She  had  been  an 
invalid,  and  was  not  strong. 

Down  she  came  to  dinner,  for  which  she 
always  dressed  as  though  there  were  two  or 
three  guests  to  arrive — the  little  coquettish  cap 
and  the  tiny  frill,  out  of  which  her  delicate  neck 
emerged  with  a  curve  like  that  of  the  stalk  of 
a  graceful  flower,  and  of  which  she  consumed 
some  hundreds  of  yards  in  the  year  ;  for  she 
knew  the  effect  on  the  one  she  loved,  and  for 
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whom  were  all  these  pains  taken.  Down  she 
came,  I  say,  and  in  a  little  flutter.  But  not  one 
word  did  she  say  of  the  visitor !  This  seemed 
strange.  However,  true  to  my  resolution,  I 
made  no  remark.  But  when  I  went  to  the 
study,  it  furnished  food  for  unpleasant  thought. 
I  at  last  supplied  myself  with  an  explanation. 
She  knew  that  "  I  would  be  making  a  fuss ;  that 
I  would  not  understand,  &c.  So  it  was  better 
to  say  nothing  about  it."  This  was  hardly  satis- 
factory, but  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  ofi'ered. 
Three  or  four  days  later  an  idea  struck  me, 
when  I  was  out  "  on  business,"  but  of  which  I 
may  have  been  a  little  ashamed — viz.,  to  return 
home  at  an  unexpected  time ;  that  is,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  day.  As  I  let  myself  in  I  saw 
there  was  a  letter  in  the  letter-box,  which  I 
found  was  directed  to  her,  and  had  a  good-sized 
"  L "  on  the  envelope.  This  made  me  start. 
For  a  moment  the  temptation  came  on  me  to — ; 
but  I  forebore.  No ;  I  would  not  make  it  too 
serious,  but  w^ould  wait  aud  see  how  things 
would  turn  out,  and  even  ivatch,  if  you  will. 
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That  evening  again  not  an  allusion  to  the 
letter ;  but  the  little  lady  was  rather  gloomy  and 
"  put  out/'  and  she  spoke  very  little.  As  I 
turned  these  things  over,  determined  all  the 
while  not  to  be  suspicious,  some  warnings  of  her 
mother  came  back  on  me.  "  Don't  think  of 
locking  her  up  or  doing  the  grim  growdy,  for 
Blue  Bell  won't  stand  it.  She's  too  high-spirited 
for  that.  If  you  try  it,  mark  my  words,  she'll 
give  you  the  slip."  I  had  laughed  at  this  notion 
of  the  old  matron,  but  it  now  seemed  to  me,  of 
a  sudden,  to  have  a  strange  sense  of  probability. 

When  I  saw  her  again  she  was  full  of  eager- 
ness and  excitement. 

"  It's  very  dull,"  she  said,  "  being  shut  up 
here.  I  wish  I  had  some  little  amusement. 
You  know  it's  very  hard." 

''What  would  you  like?"  I  said.  ''Have 
you  no  visitors  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  to  go  out  to  parties. 
Every  one  is  going  to  this  ball." 

"  That,"  I  said,  "  you  may  put  out  of  your 
head.     It  would  be  sheer  insanity.     Mind ! "  I 
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added,  with  assumed  sternness,  "  I  am  deter- 
mined on  that,  for  your  own  sake.  Why  do  you 
want  to  go  1  " 

"  Oh,  I  want  to  go.     I  like  to  go.     I  have  a 


reason." 


I  thought  of  this  for  long  afterwards.  Why 
should  she  wish  to  go,  and  take  this  sudden 
fancy  of  being  at  the  ball  ?  Some  way,  I  associ- 
ated it  indistinctly  with  that  hete  noir  of  a 
Colonel,  whose  image  I  perpetually  conjured  up 
as  throwing  out  artful  hints  which  would  quite 
suit  her  impulsive  character,  making  her  think, 
perhaps,  that  she  was  aggrieved  and  neglected. 
Why  I  associated  such  devices  with  him  I 
know  not ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  im- 
pressed me  favourably,  and  seemed  to  have 
accepted  his  defeat  in  a  plain  and  straight- 
forward way. 

All  this,  however,  led  to  a  certain  reserve  on 
my  side,  which  seemed  to  wound  that  gentle 
little  heart,  as  though  she  could  not  under- 
stand what  grounds  there  were  for  this  change 
in  me. 
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"Don't  be  cross  to  me.  Now  you  are  not 
going  to  be  cross  to  me.''  But  I  remained,  if 
not  "  cross,"  at  least  grim  and  moody. 

Suddenly  there  came  news  as  to  *'  the  place .'^ 
One  morning,  as  my  eye  fell  on  the  black  list  in 
the  Times,  I  saw  in  it  the  name  of  my  patron, 
my  sheet-anchor,  the  fountain  whence  was  to 
flow  the  long-hoped-for,  long-expected  honour. 
At  this  cruel  disappointment,  which  destroyed 
the  artful  labour  of  years  as  a  gale  sweeps  away 
in  a  night  so  many  hundred  feet  of  a  pier  that 
has  taken  months  to  make,  I  almost  sank  into 
despair.  Little  Blue  Bell  was  at  hand,  and  took 
it  in  her  light,  airy  way. 

'*  How  unfortunate  ! "  she  said  ;  "  but  it  may 
not  be  as  bad  as  you  think.  You  are  certainly 
unlucky." 

This  little  speech  made  me  lose  patience. 

"  You  care  very  little,"  I  said,  bitterly.  "  You 
have  no  anxiety  or  responsibility.  You  don't 
feel  these  things,  for  you  have  not  to  face  the 
difficulties." 

I  saw  the  tears  come  into  her  soft  eyes.     I 
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never    could    resist     these     tears.       She    only 
repeated  : 

"  It  may  not  be  as  bad  as  you  think.  And 
now,  dont  be  cross,"  in  her  most  pleading  tone. 
Ever  was  she  thus  tender  and  gentle.  So  I 
dismissed  the  Colonel  from  my  thoughts. 

But  it  was  a  sore  thing  thus  to  have  to  begin 
again — to  lay  a  new  train — spread  fresh  nets. 
As  I  said  to  her,  rather  bitterly,  all  our  dream  of 
repose  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  I  foresaw 
clearly  I  was  to  be  a  drudge  all  my  life.  The 
sense  of  disappointment  was  too  much  for  me, 
and  it  was  long  before  I  rallied.  In  this  de- 
sponding state  I  sometimes  forsook  "  my  Sweet," 
though  now  I  used  to  call  her  ''my  Bitter,"  and 
used  to  go  and  dine  at  the  club,  more  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  brooding  over  my  ill-luck  than 
for  seeking  sustenance.  Perhaps  I  thought  that 
the  little  woman  treated  the  matter  too  much 
with  a  "  light  heart,"  and  was  not  made  to  be 
troubled  with  the  buffets  of  fortune. 

On  one  night,  in  this  low  state,  I  thus  repaired 
to  the  club,  remained  there  a  little  late,  conning 
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over  the  disheartening  question,  How  was  I,  as 
it  were,  to  begin  life  again  ?  and,  arriving  at  no 
solution,  proceeded  home  moodily.  It  was  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  I  went  up,  according  to  time- 
honoured  and  never-infringed-upon  custom,  to 
see  my  little  woman  and  have  a  few  moments' 
talk.     The  maid  was  a  little  embarrassed. 

"  Please,  sir,  the  mistress  has  gone  to  the 
ball." 

''Gone  to  the  ball  !  " 

I  could  only  repeat  her  phrase.  I  was  struck 
as  of  a  heap  ;  for  in  her  the  act  signified  far 
more  than  in  another,  and  was  even  portentous. 
I  felt  a  sort  of  chill  at  my  heart.  There  was  a 
mad  folly  joined  to  the  disobedience  ;  for  there 
was  a  bitter,  cutting  east  wind  abroad,  a  single 
stab  of  which  was  enough  to  bring  death  to  a 
delicate  cbest. 

It  was  really  a  stunning  blow — the  defiance 
from  one  whose  whole  raison  d'etre  was  love  and 
dependence,  and  complete  self-abnegation  for 
that  love.  The  worst  was,  that  behind  I  could 
see  the  shadow  of  that    ill-omened  figure,   the 
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Colonel.  Yet  I  was  not  angry,  but  I  deplored 
the  cruel  wrecking  of  what  I  had  so  foolishly 
fancied  would  stand  for  ever  —  namely,  that 
sweet  and  tender  devotion.  Then  the  sardonic 
speech  of  her  mother  recurred  to  me  : 

"  Mind  my  warning.  Blue  Bell  must  be  led, 
not  driven  ;  or,  one  of  these  days,  she'll  play  you 
a  trick." 

And  here  was  one  of  these  days,  and  here  was 
the  trick  played. 

I  sat  up  late  that  night,  and  heard  one  and 
two  strike,  until  at  last  nervous  shadows  of  even 
some  worse  catastrophe  began  to  darken  my 
disordered  imagination.  Then  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door.  I  was  preparing  a  silent 
and  reproachful  reception,  a  stern  *'  Not  a  word 
on  the  subject  to-night,  we'll  talk  of  this  in  the 
morning." 

When,  on  the  door  being  opened,  the  east 
wind  whistled  in  through  the  hall,  and  with  it 
entered  and  stood  before  me  a  brilliant  little 
vision  of  beauty,  glittering  with  jewels,  and 
diamonds   sparkling    on   her   snowy   neck,    and 
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flowers  setting  off  her  hair.  The  bright  creature 
stood  smiling  and  "  chirrupping "  at  the  door, 
conscious  of  the  effect  ;  and,  in  a  tumult  of 
delight  at  the  result,  made  her  old  speech,  look- 
ing down  at  her  neck,  smiling  and  laughing : 

"  Do  you  like  me  ?     Are  you  pleased  loitJi  me  ?  " 

Before  I  could  reply  she  poured  out  all  these 
speeches — "  Am  I  a  foolish  little  thing  ?  Do  I 
want  ballast,  as  you  say  ?  Am  I  a  child  that 
will  never  get  through  the  world  ?  Answer  me 
all  that  first,  before  I  tell  you  a  single  thing." 

I  sighed,  and  smiled  as  I  sighed  : 

"  It's  no  use  being  angry.  Ah  !  but  why  did 
you  go  against  my  wishes,  in  that  way  ?  '* 

"  I  told  you  that  I  had  a  reason  for  going. 
Oh,  such  a  reason.     Wait  until  you  hear  it." 

"  I  don't  care  about  it  now.  But  I  will 
forgive  you  all,  especially  for  your  looking  so 
pretty." 

Her  face  lit  up  with  uncontrolled  delight. 

"  You  think  that  %  You're  not  joking  ?  You 
think  that  I  look  well — you  are  proud  of  me  ?  " 

''  It's  no  use  denying  it,"  I  said,  still  sighing. 

H  2 
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"  You  will  always  be  a  little  plaorue,  but  I  love 
you  all  the  same,  because  I  believe  you  love  me. 
Only  tell  me  this :  but  that  couldn't  have  been 
— he  wasn't  there — that  man  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  he  was.  T  wouldn't  have  gone 
if  he  hadn't  been  there." 

Here  I  grew  a  little  angry. 

"  If  I  thought  that " 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  with  an  inexpressible  abandon. 
"  But  I  can't  carry  it  on  longer.  We've  got  it 
— the  place  ;  and  I  went  to  get  it  !  And  it's  all 
been  a  regular  plot,  at  which  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  a  long  time.  But  the  place  is  yours  ; 
and  now,  darling — darling,  we're  to  be  happy  at 
last,  really  and  truly  ?  " 

"  It  was,  as  she  said.  Since  the  day  of  the 
disappointment  she  had  been  planning  and 
planning,  and  had  taken  her  old  friend  into 
confidence.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
successor  of  the  Lord  that  had  died  so  inoppor- 
tunely, and  introduced  Blue  Bell  to  him.  She 
used  her  little  stock  of  captivating  arts  so  suc- 
cessfully that  on  the  night  of  the  ball  she  sue- 
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ceeded  in  obtaining  the  promise.  The  only 
drawback  was  that  the  2:ood-natnred  Labouchere 
-^not  so  black  as  I  had  painted  him — w^as  going 
away  to  the  East,  perhaps  never  to  return.  The 
place  was  mine — ours  ! 

But  at  what  a  terrible  cost.     I  close  my  eyes 
and  turn  away.     Oh,  faithful,  constant,  gallant, 
true-hearted,  loving  little  soul  I     Her  breath  of 
life,  I  do  believe,  was  the   breath  that  I   drew. 
But  the  cutting  east  wind  of  that  night  finished 
the  w^ork   that    had   begun   imperceptibly  Jong 
before.    I  dare  not  dwell  on  these  closing  scenes. 
Save  that  I  will  not  shut  out  the  vision  of  the 
sweet  little  figure,  propped  up  wdth  pillows,  her 
favourite  dainty  little  cap  and  blue  ribbons,  and 
blue  lace  carefully  put  on  to  the  last,  and  all  for 
me  !     One  little  whisper  of  hers  was  more  touch- 
ing than  anything  that  has  ever  found  its  way 
into  a  novel.     To  my  saying  that  I  had  worried 
and  hurried   her   gentle    little    soul    sadly,    but 
that   a  look  was  enough  to  bring  her  to  me,  no 
matter  how  cross  I  had  been,  she  said  softly,  but 
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fervently,  "  /  could  not  help  it,  I  teas  so  fond  of 
your 

Sweet,  gallant,  loyal,  tender  little  soul !  True 
to  the  death  !  So  she  faded  out  of  this  cruel  life, 
leavino[  a  cold,  achinoj  blank  behind  her. 


The  Waltz  was  still  rising  and  falling  in  that 
old  entrancing  and  ravishing  measure.  The 
whirling  dancers  were  indefatigable, 

"  You  are  not  listening  to  me,"  said  Lady 
Charlemagne.  '*  You  have  not  heard  one  word 
I  have  been  saying.  Now,  now,"  she  added  with 
a  warning  voice,  "  you  promised  me,  recollect ! 
You  must  turn  away  your  thoughts  from  the 
past,  and  try  and  forget.  It's  three  years 
aQ:o. 

"  It  was  that  waltz,"  I  said,  with  a.  rather 
faltering  voice.  "  It  brought  it  all  back.  It 
was  played  one  night,  when " 

"  I  know.  We  won't  think  of  it  any  more. 
They  say  the  associations  of  pathetic  music  are 
stronger  than  anything  else.     There  !    give  me 
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your  arm,  and  well  go  down  to  supper.     Good 
gracious  !  it's  broad  daylight ! " 

And  we  quitted  the  room  slowly,  pursued  by 
that  wild  strain,  with  its  dying  fall  of  the  ^  Lost 
Joys '  Waltz. — It  seemed  the  Eequiem  of  little 
Blue  Bell  ! 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE    RIVALS. 

Mr.  Conway  soon  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  two  young  heroines  of  St.  Arthur's.  He 
heard  their  whole  history,  from  the  school 
upwards,  but  in  the  shape  of  two  different 
stories.  On  one  side  he  'heard :  She  saved  her 
life  at  that  place,  watching  her,  following  her, 
like  a  dog,  worshipping  her,  "  doing "  every 
lesson  for  her.  The  heiress,  when  she  got 
rich,  threw  her  slave  over  in  the  shabbiest, 
meanest  way.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
jealousy,  too,  at  the  bottom  ;  for  Miss  Jessica 
always  came  in  Miss  Panton's  way,  and  was 
most  admired.  From  the  aristocrats  of  the 
place  he  heard  :  That  parson's  daughter  was 
a    forward,    self-sufficient   girl,    always    pushing 
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lierself  to  the  front,  preaching  radical  stuflp  about 
the  poor  being  as  good  as  the  rich.  When  her 
friend  got  rich,  she  determined  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her,  to  stick  to  her  like  a  burr ;  which 
plan  the  good  sense  of  Miss  Panton  saw  through, 
and  with  very  proper  spirit  resented.  The 
parson's  daughter  had  never  forgotten  this 
rebuff,  and  ever  since  had  been  trying  to 
revenge  herself. 

He  knew  perfectly  how  to  translate  this  stuff. 
The  true  version  of  the  Panton  party  should 
be  something  of  this  sort :  "  Spoiled  child, 
growing  into  a  spoiled  woman,  wdth  quick 
passions  and  humours.  Much  pride,  which 
made  her  fancy  she  detected  a  wish  to  make 
the  most  of  small  obligations,  the  feeling  of 
beino;  inferior  in  sense  and  intellect,  thouoh  so 
much  superior  in  wealth."  For  the  ugly  portrait 
of  Jessica  he  substituted  the  following; :  "  A 
high-spirited  girl,  cast  upon  a  desert  island. 
A  vile  wdnd-bag  of  a  father,  everybody  about 
her,  below  her  in  wit  and  acuteness  ;  full  of  trust 
and  affection,  and  having  foolishly  thought  she 
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had  found  some  pearl  of  price  in  a  very  ordinary- 
nature,  had  set  her  whole  heart  on  embellishing 
and  beautifying  the  same.  Bitter  disappoint- 
ment at  the  fall,  and  shattering,  of  what  was 
only  a  plaster  image — a  protest  against  the 
unfair  and  haughty  advantage  so  inferior  a  mind 
could  take  of  her."  Mr.  Conway  was  quite 
satisfied  with  this  analysis,  which  he  flattered 
himself  was  superior  to  the  rude  judgment  of 
"the  rustics."  So  interesting  indeed  did  he  find 
the  process  of  observation,  that  though  there 
was  a  general  flutter  among  the  yachts  now  that 
the  racing  was  over,  he  thought  he  w^ould  remain 
"  a  day  or  two  "  longer — that  india-rubber  period 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  purposeless,  can 
stretch  from  hours  to  months. 

Panton  Castle  was  exceedingly  valuable  to 
the  neighbourhood,  either  as  a  show  place  for 
the  rustics  and  tourists,  or  for  the  gossips  as 
something  to  talk  about.  The  house,  pictures, 
gardens,  &c.,  were  nothing  remarkable ;  and  the 
tourists,  generally,  ought  to  have  come  away 
with   a  sense   of  disappointment.     Yet,  when   a 
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number  are  led  about  in  a  herd,  and  bidden 
to  admire  this  and  that,  it  is  surprising  how 
every  one  is  more  or  less  impressed.  The  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Silvertop,  had  a  contemptuous 
severity  of  manner  to  the  sight-seers,  conveying 
that  she  was  constrained  by  duty  and  orders 
from  authority  to  let  them  have  a  glimpse  of 
all  these  line  things.  She  had  invented  well- 
sounding  names,  not  known  to  the  family,  for 
the  various  parts  of  the  house  ;  and  Sir  Charles 
himself  w^as  one  day  infinitely  amused  at  over- 
hearing that  he  had  a  '*  grand  corridor ''  with 
a  "  State  Dining  'All,"  a  "  Grand  Steckess,"  with 
other  magnificent  titles.  The  visitors  always 
took  the  most  extraordinary  interests  in  objects 
of  family  use,  and  seemed  to  regard  a  *'  bit  of 
work "  carelessly  left  on  a  table,  with  something 
of  a  fetish-like  awe  and  mystery.  The  show- 
woman,  without  the  least  conscious  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  stimulated  public  interest  by 
perpetually  saying,  "  Please  don't  touch  the 
family's  things."  "  Be  so  good  as  not  to  take 
up  henything." 
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Devoid  of  these  foolish  pretensions,  it  was 
a  handsome  house,  and  a  handsome  place.  The 
demesne  was  really  noble,  and  stretched  away, 
a  vast  level  of  rich  land,  with  heavy  old  trees 
spread  thickly  over  it,  nodding  drowsily  in 
the  breeze.  At  the  end  of  the  lawn  thev  g^rew 
into  a  fringe,  behind  which  could  be  seen  the 
river  Pann,  a  broad  and  strong  stream,  which 
did  useful  hard  labour,  further  down,  in  its 
working  clothes,  as  it  were,  and  became  rough, 
and  even  savage ;  but  passing  by  here  was  quite 
an  elegant  and  well-bred  stream,  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man's residence.  A  hairs-breadth,  the  turn  of 
a  card,  a  feather's  weight,  are  all  hackneyed  illus- 
trations of  the  power  of  some  slight  incident 
to  disturb  the  course  of  events  in  human  life  ; 
and  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  river  Pann, 
in  relation  to  Panton  Castle,  and  the  method 
of  crossing  it,  was  to  have  a  mysterious  effect  on 
two  families. 

As  just  described,  it  was  a  noble  river,  full 
and  brimming  over,  with  a  strong  current,  and 
high  banks.     To  pull  across  it  would  require  a 
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stout  pair  of  yeomen's  arms.  The  land  on  botli 
sides  of  the  river  belonged  to  the  Pan  tons ;  but 
by  a  sort  of  indulgence  a  light  and  elegant  ir^m 
bridge  had  been  thrown  across  the  river,  and  the 
rustics  were  allowed  to  cross  to  the  opposite 
bank,  which  was  laid  out  in  a  sort  of  pleasure- 
ground,  with  rockeries  and  shrubberies  and 
windinor  walks.  It  was  all  Sir  Charles's  land  ; 
and  the  Jack  Cades  of  the  district  were  always 
imputing  to  him  designs  of  enclosure,  and 
of  robbing  the  people  of  their  rights — if  he 
could.  • 

The  walks  were  indeed  charming,  cut  half  way 
up  the  bank,  and  through  the  rich  plantation 
that  ran  along  it.  and  were  affected  by  many, 
not  so  much  for  recreation  as  in  the  hope  of 
glimpses  of  what  "  the  family  "  were  doing.  In 
old  times,  before  the  new  bridge  was  built,  that 
broad  river  barrier  cut  them  off  utterly,  opposed 
itself  sternly ;  and  they  had  to  walk  a  full 
quarter  of  a  mile  down  to  the  old  bridge,  where 
ugain  they  were  checked  by  the  great  gateway 
of  Panton    Castle,    its    towers    and   archway — 
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handsome  and  ivy-grown ;  a  strong  wall  sweep- 
ing straight  down  to  the  very  bank,  going  down 
thence  into  the  very  water  and  pitilessly  cutting 
off  all  approach. 

When  the  little  girls  of  the  town  were  told 
the  conventional  stories  of  Beautiful  Princesses 
living  in  palaces  of  gold  and  diamonds,  their 
thoughts  flew  away  to  Panton  Castle,  where  the 
enormously  wealthy  heiress  was  reigning  :  or  to 
the  glittering  carriage  with  the  bright  plunging 
steeds,  in  which  she  reclined,  as  if  on  a  sofa. 
The  station-master  had  stories  of  the  countless 
chests  and  packages  of  all  sizes  and  weights 
which  were  coming  down  every  day  from 
London ;  each  supposed  to  contain  some  shape 
of  "  whim,"  and  not  cared  for  when  it  arrived. 
Her  rooms,  Mrs.  Silvertop  reported,  were  filled 
with  treasures — "  wardrobes  "  of  silks,  and  satins, 
and  laces ;  and  her  dresses  a  "  strewin'  the  very 
floor." 

Yet  for  all  this  luxury  her  life  was  only  less 
dull  than  that  of  the  poorest  of  the  girls  about 
her.      The  air  of   the  place   was   not   too    rude 
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for  her  tender  chest ;  it  was  a  sort  of  sheltered 
Torquay,  and  her  residence  there  became  almost 
enforced.  She  found  no  pleasure  in  the  common 
excitements.  Balls  and  plays  she  was  forbidden ; 
she  did  not  care  at  all  for  work  or  for  music,  and 
for  reading  only  a  little.  She  and  her  father 
sat  together  nearly  every  evening  in  the  great 
drawing-room  alone,  w^ith  their  costly  furniture. 
The  only  resource  was  the  recurring  dinner 
party,  the  dull  legitimate  comedy  with  the  same 
actors  over  and  over  ag:ain.  There  was  a  curious 
languor  of  intellect  about  her,  and  yet  her  eyes 
were  full  of  light  and  quickness,  roved  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left ;  there  was  a  blush,  quick  to 
her  cheeks,  an  animation  in  her  voice.  She  did 
not  w^ant  for  hasty  passions,  and  when  excite- 
ment came,  could  be  more  excited  than  her 
fellows.  Yet  there  was  an  irregular  charm 
about  her,  an  almost  Indian  fitfulness. 

Dudley,  often  the  object  of  her  humour, 
protested  against,  yet  grown  indispensable,  had 
just  come  in.  He  always  went  out  like  a 
chiifonnier,  with  a  basket  on  his  back  to  collect 
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news.  "  A  picnic  of  two  hundred  over  the 
grounds,  this  morning,  the  gardener  says." 
"  And  not  a  leaf  touched,"  said  her  father, 
coming  in  after  Dudley. 

'«  Very  kind  of  them,"  cried  his  daughter. 

"  I  fear,  dearest,  we  must  keep  up  the  Laura 
Bridge  after  all.  These  honest  people  are 
establishing  fresh  claims  on  us  every  day.  And 
I  hear  they  are  going  to  present  you  with  a 
silver  bowl,  or  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
bridge.     I  just  got  a  hint  of  it." 

This  quite  turned  her  thoughts.  She  was 
full  of  eagerness  and  curiosity,  and  clapped  her 
hands  with  delight. 

"  Dear,  goodie  papa,  do  find  out  for  me.  I 
want  to  see  it  quick.     I  am  dying  to  know." 

"  I'll  make  it  out  to-day  for  you,"  said 
Dudley. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  fear,  dear,  it  would  look 
ungracious  to  pull  the  bridge  down  after  so 
orenerous  an  intention.  You  w^ould  not  like  to 
be  unpopular,  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  if  they  are  such  nice  people,  poor 
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creatures,  why  should  we  keep  them  out  ?  I 
don't  like  to  see  them  all  scattered  about  on 
nice  gardens,  and  pouring  over  my  bridge  like 
ants  ;  but " 

"  Good  child,  you  have  quite  delighted  me  ! 
It  was  making  me  wretched.  You  know,  as 
landowners,  we  must  be  considerate  to  the  lower 
class,  even  at  inconvenience  to  ourselves.  Tell 
me,  dear.  I  am  sending  up  to  town,  would  you 
like  the  decorator  down  %  As  you  didn't  like 
your  new  boudoir,  we  shall  have  the  man  here 
again.  By  the  way,  dear,  we  are  having  this 
dinner  party.     Bailey  and  daughter " 

*'  Yes  :  site  said  she'd  come.     I'm  so  glad.'^ 

"  That  little  sparring  excites  you,"  said 
Dudley.  "  By  the  way,  Conway  told  me  he 
was  coming  up  here." 

"As  gentlemanly  a  man  as  ever  I  met.  We 
must  ask  him  to  dinner.  So  well  informed,  and 
clever,  and  good-looking  too.  There,  chick,  I 
wish  you'd  throw  your  handkerchief  at  him.  I 
know  his  father  well :  good  blood — fine  old 
family,  though  extravagant." 

VOL.    II.  I 
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"  I  think  liim  a  coxcomb,  and  would  not  walk 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with  him." 

"  There's  not  much  chance.  He  lives  in 
the  aesthetic  country  ;  and  those  Baileys  have 
seized  on  him  body  and  soul.  He  is  always 
up  there,  and  selfish  '  Old  Bailey '  has  half  sunk 
a  dozen  boats  going  out  to  drink  sherry  on 
board  the  yacht..  Your  scheming  Miss  Jessica 
has  the  whole  sum  set  down  in  figures  in  an 
account-book,  and  she  will  regularly  '  tot  it  up ' 
until  he  is  caught." 

"  Jessica  win  Idm  I  Lord  Formanton's  son  ! 
It  is  a  folly,  and  impossible,"  said  the  heiress, 
excitedly. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is,"  said  Dudley.  "  Yet  she 
is  very  deep  and  clever,  and  if  she  once  sets 
her  mind  on  a  thing,  I  declare  it  is  quite  on 
the  cards.  He  made  some  speech  to  me  about 
her  being  so  dramatic  ;  and  I  know  the  yacht 
has  not  had  orders  for  sailing.  She  is  not  the 
first  parson's  daughter  that  has  drawn  a  peer 
out  of  the  river." 

Miss   Panton    listened    with    kindling    eyes. 
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"  She  !  she  1  How  dare  you  even  think  of  such 
a  thing  ?  I  will  not  have  it — she  shall  be 
exposed.  She  thinks  tliat  will  put  her  on  a 
Jevei  with  me.  I  tell  you,  papa,  and  Dudley,  it 
must  not  be,  and  you  must  see  and  prevent  it !  " 

She  looked  over  angrily  at  Dudley  ;  she  was 
now  walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement,  her  lips  working  as  if 
speaking,  her  eyes  darting  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Her  father  soothed  her.  Dudley,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  said  slowly  : 

**  Well !  here,  now,  is  Conway  himself  coming 
up  the  avenue." 


I  2 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A   VISIT. 

Conway  had  ridden  out,  and  was  now  enter- 
ing, calm,  comjDOsed,  and  handsome.  The  young 
heiress  looked  up,  and  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  a  sudden  eagerness  of  welcome.  Dudley 
smiled  as  he  saw  this  change.  Conway  had  on 
his  best  man-of-the-world  suit,  let  off  his  various 
conversational  fireworks,  determining,  as  his 
habit  was,  to  make  a  good  effect,  and  leave 
behind  him  a  delightful  impression  of  regret. 
The  eyes  of  the  heiress  were  fastened  on  him 
all  the  time. 

He  had  been  tempted  out  there  by  the  piquant 
accounts  he  had  been  hearing  of  the  vendetta 
between  the  two  girls.  He  purposely  began 
to  speak  of  the  clergyman  and  his  family. 
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"  His  daughter  is  a  very  remarkable  person, 
with  such  a  thoughtful  and  original  mind.  She 
should  be  in  a  larger  field." 

The  heiress  moved  impatiently. 

"  Yes,  Jessica  talks  like  a  book,  or  sometimes 
like  a  man,  they  say." 
'  **  You  are  old  friends,  I  am  told,"  said  Conway, 
*'  so  you  can  appreciate  her  better." 

"  There  were  thirty  girls  at  the  school,"  the 
heiress  said,  impatiently,  "  when  I  was  there. 
They  are  not  all  old  friends,  I  presume.  I  have 
never  seen  them  since.  Yet  the  people  here 
always  insist  on  making  us  bosom  friends,  that 
cannot  be  parted  a  moment.  I  am  really  getting 
tired  of  it." 

Conway  laughed. 

"May  I  speak  the  truth?  Well,  I  heard 
something  quite  the  reverse,  almost  as  I  sailed 
into  harbour,  that  there  were  two  young  ladies 
here,  each  at  the  head  of  a  party,  captains  of 
opposing  armies,  whose  little  contests  gave  the 
only  animation  to  the  place." 

"  The  poor  low  gossips  here  talk  of  anything, 
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and  invent  anything  :  we  all  despise  them,  and 
papa  would  not  stay  here  but  for  my  health. 
As  for  Jessica,  or  Miss  Bailey,  I  know  little  or 
nothing  about  her.  She  is  truly  of  the  same 
class." 

"  Clergymen  and  their  families  are  usually 
allowed  a  sort  of  brevet  rank,"  said  Conway, 
smiling.  "  Or  if  there  be  any  defect  in  the 
father,  there  is  great  indulgence  to  the  daughter." 

The  spoiled  rich  girl  looked  at  him  uneasily. 

^'  Oh,  she  has  quite  brought  you  round  to  her 
party.  That  is  always  her  way,  artfully  trying 
to  make  friends  with  every  one.  I  never  was 
taught  those  little  devices.  Or  I  suppose,  the 
art  is  born  with  you." 

This  seemed  like  a  complaint,  and  the  tone 
of  her  voice  troubled  Conway. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  the  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle,  and  perhaps  Miss  Panton  has  the 
art  all  this  time,  though  not  conscious  of  it. 
She  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  chance 
already,  and  I  came  out  to  say  how  happy  I 
should  be  to  avail  myself  of  it.'' 
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The  emotions  of  the  heiress  were  as  fitful  as 
they  were  vehement.  She  smiled,  laughed,  at 
this  compliment,  an  insipid  and  third-hand  one 
out  of  Conway's  stock,  and  said  abruptly :  ''J 
am  so  glad.  Yes,  we  shall  be  great  friends,  I 
am  not  strong-minded  in  the  least "  (there  was 
no  need,  Conway  thought,  for  her  to  make  that 
declaration)  ;  "  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  so. 
Dudley  says  there  is  something  repulsive  in 
beinof  strono^-minded  and  able  to  talk." 

As  Conway  looked  out  at  the  hothouses  and 
choice  beds  of  flowers,  he  wondered  at  seeinof 
groups  of  rustics  scattered  about,  who  appeared 
to  be  looking  at  the  flowers  with  much  the 
same  title  that  he  had.     At  last  he  said : 

"  Oh,  I  see !  these  are  the  people  Miss  Bailey 
spoke  of." 

"  She  spoke  of !  And  what  did  she 
speak  1 " 

"  Well,  I  forget  exactly,  except  that  they  had 
some  right  to  smell  the  flowers  God  gave  us, 
and  enjoy  your  grounds.  Sir  Charles  is  wonder- 
fully indulgent." 
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"  It  is  all  on  sufferance,  I  can  assure  you. 
But  papa  is  laughed  at  for  admitting  them." 

"  Miss  Jessica  would  not  laugh  at  him,  I 
assure  you.  She  shows  a  most  just  concession 
to  popular  rights,  and  thinks  it  no  compliment : 
it  should  be  universal  over  the  country." 

**  Does  she — does  she  ?  So  do  all  who  are 
without  land.  We  are  absurdly  indulgent.  The 
place  swarms  on  show  days  with  this  canaille. 
It  is  intolerable. ''  And  she  stamped  her  foot 
impatiently. 

"  Still  you  have  a  great  advantage  here,"  said 
Conway,  *'  in  this  barrier  of  a  river — and  such  a 
noble  river  !  Nature,  true  aristocrat,  meant  it 
no  doubt  to  keep  off  the  canaille!^ 

Lunch  was  then  announced,  and  the  guest 
presently  departed,  much  interested  in  this 
strange,  wayward  girl 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    BRIDGE. 

The  fashioDable  Mr.  Conway  was  'much 
absorbed  in  this  little  first  act  which  was  work- 
ing itself  out  so  pleasantly.  ''  Give  me  a  bit  of 
character,"  he  would  say.  "It  is  not  to  'be 
bought  by  rank  or  wealth — it  is  the  salt  of  life  ; 
it  is  idle  to  look  for  it  in  real  plays."  Yet  here, 
in  this  provincial  nook,  he  had  lighted  on  a 
combination  that  promised  to  be  of  absorbing 
interest.  Letters  came  to  him  of  the  usual 
pattern  ;  invitations  from  mammas  ;  short  notes, 
like  telegrams,  from  men,  as  "  Dear  Con.,  bring 
your  boat  round  this  way.  We  will  put  you  up 
for  a  week  ;  "  programmes  of  new  races  ;  but  he 
determined  to  linger  on  and   study  these    two 
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fresh  "bits  of  nature."  Even  the  place  itself 
was  amusing,  its  ways  and  commotions  enter- 
tained him  ;  he  liked  asking  questions.  He  saw 
how  the  eyes  of  the  parishioners  rested  on  those 
two  girl-figures,  watching  them  with  eagerness. 
He  picked  up  the  whole  history  of  the  great 
bazaar  question,  where  the  heiress  wished  to  have 
the  entire  direction  according  to  her  whim,  and 
decreed  that  only  genteel  persons,  of  the  rank  of 
ladies,  should  hold  tables,  a  proposal  firmly  and 
excitedly  opposed  by  the  clergyman's  daughter. 
She  would  not  have  the  holy  cause  of  charity 
disfigured  by  such  distinctions ;  it  must  be 
thrown  open  to  all  the  good  shopkeepers,  to  the 
race  of  Higgins's  or  Smiths,  whose  honest  contri- 
butions did  not  deserve  such  a  slight.  But  what 
was  she  against  the  heiress,  who,  thus  opposed, 
became  like  a  passionate,  froward  child,  that 
would  cry  all  night  if  its  toy  were  refused  ?  At 
the  price  of  a  magnificent  contribution,  the  ob- 
sequious committee  yielded  to  her.  It  was 
wonderful  with  what  scorn  and  anger  Jessica 
stigmatized  this  unholy  defacing  of  the  cause  of 
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benevolence.  But  no  one  was  more  scandalized 
or  "put  out"  than  her  father.  This  girl  would 
be  the  death  of  him.  The  transaction  was 
welcome  to  the  people  of  the  place,  who  did  not 
rano^e  themselves  on  different  sides,  but  were 
almost  all  against  the  parson's  daughter,  includ- 
ing even  those  whose  cause  she  had  taken  up. 
In  the  shops,  everywhere,  Conway  heard  little 
stray  sketches  of  those  two  important  persons 
whose  images  filled  up  the  minds  of  the  town. 
A  very  few  said.  How  generous,  how  charitable, 
how  disinterested  and  gallant  was  the  parson's 
daughter,  and  how  she  stood  up  to  battle  against 
unmeaning  whims  and  humours.  Mr.  Conway 
read  ofi'  the  true  solution — all  women  are  rivals 
to  each  other. 

But  he  had  just  arrived  on  the  eve  of  another 
battle — the  Battle  of  the  Brido;e. 

Before  the  building  of  the  light  bridge  already 
mentioned,  the  people  of  the  district,  on  Sunday 
and  holiday  evenings,  often  clustered  at  the  edge 
of  the  bank  opposite  to  the  Castle  Gardens, 
gazing  curiously  at  the  gay  and  charming  beds 
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of  flowers,  the  pretty  walks,  the  rare  shrubs, 
which  a  skilful  Scotch  gardener,  hired  at  a  vast 
price  by  the  horticultural  Sir  Charles,  had  taken 
pains  to  make  the  pride  and  show  of  the  district. 
Here  were  rare  plants  which  had  come  from  afar, 
here  '*  a  labyrinth"  so  complicated  and  tangled 
as  to  be  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  few 
children,  who  had  been  allowed  to  lose  their  way 
in  it.  Sir  Charles,  good-natured  always,  seeing 
the  rows  of  excluded  spectators,  had  often  wished 
to  give  them  greater  enjoyment,  and  unrestricted 
admission  to  his  grounds.  Having  been  poor 
himself,  he  would  say,  he  knew  how  welcome 
were  these  cheap  benefits.  Once,  when  his 
daughter  was  in  a  pettish  fit  of  impatience,  at 
having  to  go  round  to  the  great  gate,  when  she 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  he  said  artfully  that 
a  new  bridge  across  would  be  a  great  conveni- 
ence. She  caught  at  the  idea  with  enthusiasm, 
and  became  almost  restless  until  she  had  made 
her  father  get  plans  from  an  eminent  archi- 
tect. It  was  begun  at  once,  and  was  pushed 
forward     to    gratify     another    fancy    of     hers 
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that  it  should  be  completed  and  opened  by 
her  birthday.  Thus  it  was  christened  Laura 
Bridge. 

Ifc  seemed  to  be  unlucky  from  the  beginning. 
A  scaffolding  gave  way  during  its  construction, 
and  a  workman's  son  was  drowned  in  sight  of 
the  drawing-room  windows.  By  a  strange  arid 
fitful  change,  quite  characteristic  of  her  nature, 
she  seemed,  when  her  whim  was  gratified,  to 
become  indifferent,  scarcely  ever  to  use  it,  and  at 
last  to  dislike  it.  Her  father  felt  he  never  could 
understand  her.  « 

It  was  a  pretty  object,  springing  across  airily, 
and  seeming  to  be  made  of  thin  wire.  It  was 
a  model  of  lightness  combined  with  strength, 
taking  the  shape  of  an  airy  bow  with  towers, 
transparent  as  bird-cages,  at  each  end.  In  gilt 
letters  over  each  entrance  was  the  name  "  Laura 
Bridge,"  a  christening  done  in  honour  of  the 
daughter  of  the  house.  *'  Laura  Bridge,  Laura 
Bridge,"  read  Conway,  aloud  and  contemptu- 
ously, "  even  this  is  twisted  into  homage  to  the 
vanity  of  wealth.     This  spoiled  creature  thinks 
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the  whole  world  is  for  her.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  schooling:  of  her." 

The  good-natured  baronet  had  even  built  the 
natives  a  little  pavilion  where  they  could  have 
their  pleasure  parties  and  junketings.  Visitors 
to  the  castle,  as  they  looked  from  the  windows 
and  strolled  through  the  gardens,  saw  these 
honest  folks,  the  sailors  and  their  lasses,  the 
shopkeepers  and  others,  scattered  about  on  the 
grass,  enjoying  themselves  after  their  fashion 
with  the  usual  rustic  gambolling.  This  sight 
made  Miss  Panton  more  fretful  on  each  occasion. 
She  disliked  the  idea  of  community,  or  sharing, 
which  it  suggested.  And  she  often  impatiently 
asked  her  father  to  forbid  them  to  come,  or  take 
away  the  bridge  altogether.  The  guest  heard 
many  a  discussion  at  the  breakfast  or  dinner 
table,  which  he  himself  had  innocently  started 
by  his  question,  ''Who  are  all  those  people  in 
the  grounds  ?  " 

"  There,  papa,"  Miss  Laura  would  exclaim. 
''  There  is  the  result  of  your  bridge.  You  should 
build  them  houses.      They  begin  to  think  that 
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our  lands  belong  to  them.  Do  get  rid  of  this 
bridge,  and  let  us  have  our  place  to  ourselves 
like  other  people."  Another  unjust  speech 
caused  deep  indignation.  *'  That  they  were  not 
going  to  collect  all  the  beggars  of  the  country  in 
their  garden."  And  by  the  curious  process  by 
which  events  make  themselves  known  even  with- 
out the  agency  of  persons,  it  became  reported 
that  Miss  Panton  intended  to  abolish  the  bridge, 
and  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  fortress,  ex- 
cluding the  canaille  for  ever.  Then  it  was  that 
Jessica's  deep  and  burning  protest  was  heard 
all  over  the  place.  There  was  true  oppression, 
depriving  the  poor  and  the  labouring  of  their 
innocent  recreation  !  Such  behaviour  was  cruel, 
scandalous,  barbarous.  Talk  of  the  feudal  times, 
of  the  serfs  indeed.  But  she  did  not  believe  it 
still,  she  could  not. 

This  spoken  in  the  open  places,  at  the  market 
cross,  as  it  were,  flew  to  the  heiress's  ears,  and 
at  once  determined  her,  that  the  bridge  should 
go  down.  The  low,  mean,  pitiful  herd  should 
not  disgrace  their  grounds  any  more.     It  was  a 
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matter  of  favour,  as  they  should  find.  She  was 
not  going  to  be  put  down  by  them,  or  by  any 
one. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  with  wonder. 

"  Tltey  put  you  down,  the  poor  rustics ;  why, 
what  can  that  mean  ?  Oh,  I  see."  And  he 
smiled,  for  he  had  often  been  amused  at  this 
wayward  enmity,  and  had  deplored  the  incon- 
sistency and  want  of  sense  it  led  to. 

A  favourite  stroll  with  Conway  was  that 
pleasant  walk  out  of  the  town,  up  to  the  river. 
He  began  at  last  to  regard  that  bridge  as  a 
temporary  link  between  the  two  w^omen's  natures, 
as  something  with  a  more  mysterious  significance 
in  it  than  was  involved  in  its  elegant  iron  foliage 
and  arabesques  ;  and  in  his  own  mind  he  gave 
it  another  name,  the  name  which  this  narrative 
siofnifies  : — viz.  The  Bride:e  of  Sio-hs. 

One  evening  he  had  wandered  to  Laura  Bridge, 
and  found  Miss  Panton  moodily  regarding  it  and 
the  few  natives  passing  across  it.  She  began  to 
speak  at  once,  with  excitement. 

""  Surely,  no  one  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing — ■ 
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a  gentleman's  place  to  be  swarming  over  with 
the  mobs  of  a  town.  It  should  have  been  pulled 
down  long  ago,  as  I  tell  my  father." 

"  The  fashion  now  is,"  said  Conway,  "  to 
encourage  the  poor  people's  parks,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  ;  keeps  them  from  troubling  us  in  other 
ways.     But  is  it  all  settled  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  got  papa  to  agree  at  last,  and 
next  week  the  men  are  to  take  it  down." 

"  What !  Have  you  thought,"  he  said,  "  of 
the  dissatisfaction  anything  like  stopping  up  a 
right  of  way,  a  watercourse,  a  pump  even^  is 
sure  to  cause  ?  There  will  be  plenty  to  set  them 
on  and  work  them  up." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  said  excitedly.  "  Who  do 
you  mean  is  the  leader — I  don't  mean  in  the 
streets,  after  the  radical  way,  but  that  leads  the 
gossips  in  the  drawing-rooms  and  lodging-houses 
of  St.  Arthur's  ? " 

*'  Well,  I  might  guess." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Conway,  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  and  who  wishes  to  be  one  of  vours, 
too." 

VOL.    II.  K 
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"  Does  she  ? "  said  he,  smiling.  "  I  must  seem 
ungrateful.'' 

"  You  will  seem  what  is  only  right,  then,"  she 
went  on,  warmly.  "  Of  course,  we  know  her, 
and  she  comes  to  dine  to-morrow.  We  carry  on 
that  farce,  but  it  is  owing  to  our  two  fathers. 
Now  tell  me,  Mr.  Conway,  what  you  see  in  her, 
as  they  call  it ;  for  you  like  her,  I  am  told." 

"  I,"  said  Conway,  wishing  to  add  some  more 
scenes  to  the  drama.  "  1  only  look  on  at  a 
distance  from  the  deck  of  my  yacht,  as  it  were. 
But  she  seems  to  have  a  strange  and  curious 
nature,  out  of  the  common,  but  capable  of 
generous  acts." 

She  stamped  her  foot.  "  The  bridge  8hall  go 
down,  into  the  water,  even  if  there  should  be 
a  riot  in  the  place.  You  don't  know^  her — you 
can  t. 

''  Of  course  not,"  said  he,  smiling. 

"  She  hates  me,  and  do  you  know^  why  ? 
Because  I  am  rich,  richer  than  she  is,  or  ever  will 
be.  It  began  at  school,  when  we  were  made 
rich.     She  tried  to  crawl  and  fawn  on  me,  but  it 
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sickened  me,  and  I  wouldn't  have  it,  and  then 
she  turned  against  me,  and  has  been  so  ever 
since — of  course,  in  a  polite  way." 

Conway  wondered  at  the  discrepancy  of  the 
two  versions,  but  he  knew  enough  of  the  world 
to  see  that  both  could  be  sincere  and  genuine. 

"  But  we  shall  meet  to-morrow  at  dinner  like 
ladies.  You  shall  see  at  least  she  will  carry  that 
farce  out.  I  don't  profess  to  be  an  actress.  She 
can  come  to  eat  with  us." 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  coldly,  "  you  will  find 
there  is  some  reason  for  this.  She  is  compelled 
by  her  father." 

"You  are  quite  turning  her  champion,"  said 
she,  looking  at  him  excitedly. 

"  I  believe  she  is  sincere  and  true  in  whatever 
she  takes  up.  But  of  course  I  am  quite  outside 
the  politics,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  this  little 
place.  But  now.  Miss  Panton,  it  seems  hard, 
does  it  not,  for  these  poor  rustics ? " 

"  Oh  yes  !  you  are  quite  on  her  side  !  " 

"  Such  a  pretty  bridge,  too — an  ornament  to 
your  place  and  to  the  district." 
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>  "  I  don't  care,"  she  said,  "  every  bit  of  it  shall 
be  pulled  to  pieces  next  week.  I  shall  look  on 
at  the  operation,  and  I  shall  invite  my  friends  to 
come.  My  dear  old  school-fellow,  I  shall  take 
care  to  have  her.  I  am  told  she  swears  by  you 
all  about  the  town  ;  says,  I  suppose,  that  you  are 
a  type  of  chivalry.  Of  course,  in  a  place  like 
this,  where  the  walls  have  ears  and  tongues,  it  is 
very  probable  that  these  praises  will  come  to  your 
ears.  But,"  she  added,  with  a  curious,  question- 
ing look,  "  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  You 
must  know  us  all  by  this  time,  pretty  well. 
She,  of  course,  being  a  parson's  daughter,  had 
great  opportunities  of  picking  up  from  the 
curates  that  pedantic  sort  of  thing  that  makes  a 
show.  Of  course  you  think  me  wretchedly 
ignorant  ?  " 

*'  I  attempt  to  pronounce  on  you  !  "  he  said. 
*'  But  Miss  Jessica  champions  me  %  That  should 
prejudice  me." 

A  worried  fretful  look  came  into  the  heiress's 
face.  *' Yes,"  she  repeated  mechanically,  "we 
are  going   to  pull  down  the  bridsfe.     Within  a 
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week,    the    man   tells    us,  there   will    not   be   a 
vestige  of  it."     And  she  left  him  abruptly. 

As  he  followed  her  light  figure,  that  seemed 
to  float  across  the  bridge  named  after  her,  a  very 
different  feeling  rose  in  his  mind  to  what  she 
imagined  was  there.  She  was  sure  she  had  left 
some  deep  and  romantic  image  of  herself,  and 
was  not  discomfited  to  think  that  she  had 
shown  a  certain  jealousy,  as  of  a  rival.  This 
nice  epicure  in  such  matters  was,  alas  !  ponder- 
ing over  the  agreeable  discovery  made  to  him. 
He  was  delighted  to  think  that  he  had  conquered 
the  parson's  daughter,  that  nature  so  proud  and 
independent,  and  that  would  not  bend  to  any 
one.  He  was  intensely  flattered  by  this  con- 
quest. And  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him 
suddenly,  what  if  he,  once  for  all,  cast  anchor 
there,  laid  up  his  little  metaphorical  vessel,  and 
settled  down,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  new  life,  with  a 
new  mind  beside  his  !  Was  he  not  weary  of 
wanderinor  ?  Was  not  here  somethins^  that  he 
mio^ht  search  the  fashionable  world  over  and 
over,  and  never  find — something  that  would  add 
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a  power  and  lustre  to  his  rank,  and  great 
fortune,  such  as  could  not  be  drawn  from  the 
files  of  poor-souled  colourless  creatures  of  his 
own  order,  who  had  been  submitted  to  his 
choice.  Lord  Blank,  now  so  powerful  in  the 
Upper  House,  had  made  just  such  an  alliance  ; 
so  had  the  Marquis  of  Blank.  Thus  strength- 
ened, had  those  eminent  peers  forced  their  way 
to  the  lead.  Wealth  he  did  not  want.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  pretty  scheme,  and  he  would 
wait  and  watch,  and  see  how  it  would  be 
worked  out. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   DINNER   AT   THE    CASTLE. 

Within  a  day  or  two,  the  scouts  of  the  little 
town,  walking  as  if  by  accident  past  the  gate  of 
the  castle,  saw  the  dining  procession  sweeping 
up  the  avenue.  Some,  by  special  favour  of  Mrs. 
Silvertop,  were  more  advantageously  posted. 
The  various  figures  were  identified.  Doctor 
Bailey,  sitting  up  in  his  open  carriage,  his 
daughter  beside  him.  (Mrs.  Bailey  of  course 
was  not  there,  the  doctor  having  disposed  of  the 
matter  thus  :  "  Pooh  !  what  an  exhibition  ^oiul 
make  of  yourself  up  there  1  No.  Stay  at 
home  ! ")  The  fascinating  Conway,  with  his 
fine  reflective  dark  eyes,  excited  a  just  admir- 
ation ;  while,  lastly,  in  a  poor  sort  of  fly,  came 
the    Rev.    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Mason.     "  Only   my 
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curate  and  his  wife,"  said  the  Eector,  contemptu- 
ously. 

The    handsome   drawing-room    of    the    castle 
ran   along    the   ground    floor,    while    a    file   of 
long  tall  windows,   seven   or   eight  in   number, 
were  all  lit  up,  making  a  sort  of  vast  lantern. 
Mr.   Conway  was  deeply  interested   to   see    the 
two  girls  greeting  each  other  with  the  common 
forms    of    social    politeness,    the    courtesies    of 
fencers    before    attack.     Only    a    nice    observer, 
such  as  he  was,  would  have  noticed  a  change  in 
their  manner  to  each  other,   brought  about   of 
late  by  some  new  cause.     Miss  Panton's  hostility 
had  always  been  more  a  pettish  peevish  dislike, 
conveying  the  idea  of  some  one  that  was  crossed 
in  a  whim.     Jessica^s  seemed  a-*  calm  contempt, 
supported  by  a  basis   of   duty.     But   this  new 
element  had  the  effect  of  an  almost   chemical 
chancre  in  these  bodies.     Both  became  intensified  : 
one   taking  the   shape  of  a   jealous   and    bitter 
anger,  the  other  that  of  scorn  as  bitter,  with  the 
sense  of  an  immense  superiority.     And  on  this 
evening  this  change  seemed  to  have   suddenly 
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taken  place,  and  the  new  combination,  by  the 
infusion  of  the  Conway  charm,  was  to  w^ork  itself 
into  a  strong  development. 

Conway  was  in  spirits,  for  strange  plans  were 
floating  in  his  head.  He  could  not  shut  out  the 
image  of  the  parson's  daughter.  He  had  an 
instinct  that  the  night  might  prove  momentous 
for  his  fate.  Just  before  he  started,  he  met 
Dudley  in  his  usual  moody  humour.  This 
seemed  to  have  grown  on  him  lately,  and 
Conway  never  liking  this  ^'  ill-conditioned " 
manner  of  men,  who  were  always  certain  ♦to 
bring  more  trouble  than  pleasure  with  them,  had 
determined  to  keep  him  at  a  distance. 

''  You  are  going  out  to  this  place,"  said 
Dudley.     "  You  go  very  often  there  ? " 

**  Yes ;  they  are  very  hospitable,  and  most 
kind  to  a  stranger." 

•'  No  doubt.  But  111  tell  you  w^hat  sur- 
prises me,  Conway.  That  you,  who  are  what  is 
called  an  aesthetic  man,  should  endure  a  place 
w^here  there  are  no  aesthetics.  We  all  know  you 
have  too  high  a  soul  for  vulgar  money." 
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"  I  am  proud  of  your  good  opinion,"  said  the 
other,  lauG^hiner. 

"  Now  that  man  Bailey's  daughter  is  exactly 
in  your  line.  They  all  say  she  is  madly  in  love 
with  you  too.  In  fact,  you  are  rather  com- 
promising her." 

"  My  dear  Dudley,  you  and  I  are  not  the 
people  to  discuss  such  subjects.  I  would  not 
dare  to  speak  to  you  on  such  matters.'' 

"  Oh,  it's  merely  a  friendly  caution,  that's  all. 
Everything  is  known  and  gossiped  over  in  this 
place,  even  to  the  pairs  of  gloves  you  buy,  or  the 
linen  you  send  to  the  wash.  You  would  not 
like  to  be  set  down  as  a  fortune-hunter,  Conway, 
as  the  ill-natured  do.  We'll  all  be  watching  you 
to-night.     Don't  look  so  wicked  at  me." 

On  that  he  walked  away,  leaving  Conway  half 
indignant,  half  amused.  ''  I  understand  this 
poor  moody  hypochondriac's  meaning,"  he 
thought.  "Very,  very  clumsily  done,  Master 
Dudley." 

The  dinner  was  on  the  usual  grand  Pantonian 
scale,  many  powdered  heads  nodding  over  the 
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guests,  Mrs.  Silvertop  later  giving  details  to 
select  friends,  not  without  contempt  for  those 
who  could  show  interest  in  such  things,  but 
which  was  overpowered  by  a  pride  and  com- 
placency in  her  office.  She  had  before  officiated 
at  some  great  nobleman's  house,  and  when  the 
name  of  any  famous  peer  was  mentioned,  it  was 
always  with  a  "  many's  the  time  I've  'anded  1dm 
a  cup  of  tea  at  Highbury  'Ouse,"  an  attention 
probable  enough,  but  based  more  on  conjecture 
than  on  recollection. 

The  Panton  plate  was  all  out,  the  columns 
and  pediments  with  which  the  table  was  covered 
making  it  seem  like  a  fashionable  graveyard, 
rather  over-crowded  with  silver  monuments, 
new  and  not  ancestral ;  while  the  dining-table, 
fringed  with  its  two  rows  of  happy  feasting  men 
and  women,  had  the  usual  festive  and  magnificent 
effects  produced  by  gold  and  silver,  soft  lights 
and  flowers.  The  pleasant  chatter  of  voices  rose 
above  the  clink  of  silver  and  steel  upon  china. 
Doctor  Bailey's  was  heard  loudest  and  noisiest 
of  all. 
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"  Quite  proper,  Sir  Charles.  Of  course  you 
have  the  right.  Monstrous  !  What  a  man  gives 
he  can  take  away." 

All  looked  at  Jessica. 

"  Surely  not,  papa,  if  it  be  only  what  you 
ought  to  give.  I  know  what  you  are  speaking  of 
— the  people's  bridge." 

"  Oh,  that  is  only  some  of  those  childish 
refinements  you  are  so  fond  of — -I  can't  go  into 
them.  Sir  Charles  can't  do  what  he  pleases  with 
his  own  bridge,  as  he  can  with  his  own  horse  : 
sell,  lend,  give,  or  take  away.  Absurd  ! "  It 
became  a  resfular  little  discussion  for  the  table. 

''  I  declare,"  said  Sir  Charles,  good-humour- 
edly.  "  1  would  sooner  have  an  election  on  my 
hands.  The  two  young  ladies  battle  the  thing 
out  like  candidates,  and  I  must  say  both  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  worth  listening  to.  Miss 
Bailey  really  champions  the  people's  rights  with 
great  spirit." 

Jessica,  colouring,  spoke  out.  "  Some  think 
this  a  trifle,  whilst  I  take  it  up  with  an 
enthusiasm    that    may   seem    foolish.       I    know 
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what  concerns  the  lower  classes — canaille  they 
are  called  —  their  amusements,  sorrows,  seems 
Quixotic  in  these  times.  Besides,"  she  added, 
smiling,  "  who  introduced  my  clients  here  at  this 
inappropriate  place  ?     It  was  not  I  who  did  so." 

"  But  you  take  up  the  cause  of  these 
people  in  everything,"  said  the  heiress,  excitedly. 
"  Your  sympathy  is  with  them  in  all  their  ways 
and  manners.  Why  should  you  not  be  on  their 
side  in  this  ?  " 

Jessica,  naturally  of  a  retiring  disposition, 
became  like  so  many  of  her  sex  when  the  crisis 
demanded,  bold,  and  brave,  and  aggressive. 
"  Then  it  is  an  open  question  %  Now  we  can 
deal  with  it  as  quite  public.  Well,  I  am  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  and  their  cheap  pleasures." 

"  That  w^e  should  give  them  money  and  chari- 
ties is  all  of  course  for  each  conscience,  as  the 
doctor  will  tell  us  at  church  next  Sunday,"  said 
Sir  Charles.  "  I  declare,  Doctor  Bailey,  the 
next  time  we  have  '  exhausted  funds '  of  any 
sort,  we  shall  pass  you  over." 

"Yes,"  said  the  heiress,  pertly,  "Miss  Bailey 
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would  give  us  a  sermon.  And  I  can  see  Mr. 
Conway  thinks  so  too.  He  is  much  amused, 
I  see." 

Conway  was  listening  with  some  entertain- 
ment to  this  little  skirmish. 

"  Ah,  yes,  let  us  hear  Conway,"  said  her 
father ;  *'  he  is  a  judge  of  these  things,  and  I  will 
be  guided  by  his  authority." 

''  Surely,"  said  Jessica,  scornfully,  *'  there  is  no 
need  of  authority  or  of 'judicial  decision  in  such 
a  matter.  These  little  poor  privileges  of  walking 
on  grass,  and  looking  at  and  smelling  flowers,  of 
breathing  fresh  air,  and  sitting  on  a  bank  and 
looking  at  the  bright  river  winding  by — surely 
none  of  us  would  take  credit  for  making  such 
presents  as  these.  We  need  appeal  to  no  one  to 
tell  us  that!'' 

Conway's  arbitration  being  thus  disparaged, 
though  indirectly,  it  was  necessary  he  should  say 
something.  This  he  did,  with  ever  so  little  of  a 
wounded  tone. 

"But  still  these  common  blessings  involve 
somehow    the    rights    of    property.;     Perhaps 
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we  miofht  share  our  houses  also  as  well  as  our 
grounds.  Shelter  in  the  drawing-room  would 
cost  nothing !  The  smooth  green  carpet,  the 
looking  at  oneself  in  the  mirrors,  is  a  cheap 
blessing  also." 

"  Ah !  That's  the  way  to  put  it,  as  Mr. 
Conway  does,"  the  doctor  said  obstreperously. 
''  Jessica,  child,  leave  political  economy  and  that 
sort  of  thing  alone.  It's  not  in  keeping,  you 
know — I  say,  not  at  all.  What  have  you  to  do 
with  the  poor,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

Her  answer  was  a  look  at  Conway,  one  of 
surprise  and  full  of  scorn.  "  When  we  have 
gone  up-stairs,  and  Mr.  Conway  is  discussing 
this  with  the  gentlemen,  that  will  not  be  his 
argument,  I  know.  Or  if  he  were  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  would  not  urge  such  sophistical 


reasoning." 


*'Then  you  must  explain  why  he  does  it 
here,"  said  Sir  Charles,  laughiug. 

"  She  means  it  as  a  compliment  to  us^  papa," 
said  the  heiress,  with  a  certain  spite  which  the 
presence  of  her  guests  did  not  restrain. 
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A  rough  and  impatient  voice  broke  in.  "  This 
is  too  good.  After  all,  liow  does  this  concern 
any  one  but  the  real  owners  ?  I  tell  you  what 
I  would  do,  Sir  Charles.  Fix  a  day,  invite  all 
these  bumpkiDS  who  dare  to  presume  on  your 
indulgence,  and  in  their  presence  set  men  to 
work  to  pull  the  whole  thing  to  pieces.  When 
the  last  rod  was  flung  into  the  river,  I  would 
turn  round  and  say,  'There,  get  away,  you 
ragamuffins — let  me  catch  one  of  you  trespassing 
and  I'll  set  the  dogs  at  you.'  Forsooth,  a  young 
lady  can't  have  her  flowers  without  having  all 
the  roughs  going  to  steal  them  too." 

O  o  o 

"  Hallo  !  Dudley,  this  is  strong  language." 

"That  is  the  only  strength  about  it,"  said 
Jessica,  with  a  quivering  lip.  "  Such  doctrines 
make  the  real  barrier  between  rich  and  poor." 

"Oh,  we  know  Dudley  is  a  violent  partisan  of 
Laura's,  and  it  distorts  his  views." 

"  Ah,  that  explains  it,"  said  Conway,  con- 
temptuously ;  "  but  in  presence  of  one  who  reads 
the  common  heart,  like  Miss  Bailey,  what  can  one 
do  ?     I  hold  no  opinions  at  all.     I  give  them  up. 
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You  must  not  let  them  touch  the  bridge,  Sir 
Charles ;  rather  build  them  a  dozen  new  ones." 

Again  the  look  Jessica  gave  him,  translated, 
seemed  to  say,  "  How  poor,  how  unworthy  of 
you ! 

For  the  rest  of  that  ''state"  meal,  he  found 
himself  looking  over  at  her  with  a  strange 
attraction,  and  even  trouble.  A  surprising  girl, 
he  thought.  The  pleasant  dinner,  with  all  its 
courses,  rolled  on  like  a  stately  procession. 
Then  the  ladies  rose,  suffering  that  polite  writ 
of  ejectment  which  our  civilization  exacts.  The 
gentlemen  going  through  a  well-acted  farce  of 
resignation  at  the  stern  edict  they  themselves 
enforce,  resumed  their  drinking,  that  "  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  "  discovered  by  some  benefactor, 
we  know  not  whom. 

In  that  council  the  great  bridge  question  came 
up  in  a  different  shape.  "You  know,"  said  the 
host,  confidentially,  "  one  is  awkwardly  placed 
with  the  Y^eople  ;  but  still  it  is  my  girl's  whim^. 
She  has  taken  it  into  her  head.  But  otherwise  I 
go  with  your  daughter,  doctor.     I'd  have  given 

VOL.    II.  L 
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anything  if  she  had  opened  out  on  you,  Conway ; 
for  when  she  takes  a  thing  up  with  spirit,  you 
would  find  it  hard  to  hold  your  own  against  her. 
She  astonishes  me  sometimes." 

The  doctor  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  these  com- 
pliments. *'  Oh,  she  talks  too  much.  I  tell  her 
she  had  better  leave  these  things  to  the  men. 
It's  quite  absurd.  You  have  a  perfect  right  to 
keep  your  grounds  to  yourself.  A  pretty  state 
of  things  if  every  one  was  to  be  overrun  by  the 
scum  of  the  town." 

There  was  present  a  bluff,  good-natured  doctor 
named  Hobson,  clever  in  his  profession,  who  was 
half  friend  of  the  family,  half  a  sort  of  watchful 
medical  guardian  over  the  health  of  the  young 
heiress.  He  was  always  "running  down"  once 
or  twice  in  the  week  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and 
the  fiction  was  carried  out  that  it  was  to  see 
his  old  friend  Sir  Charles.  Looking  at  Dr. 
Bailey  with  some  distrust,  he  said  :  '^  Scum,  Dr. 
Bailey  ? — the  honest  mechanics  we  see  in  the 
Sfrounds  behavino;  like  ladies  and  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Kelatively,  sir,  of  course,"  said  the  doctor, 
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blowing  hard.  "  My  meaning  is  very  intel- 
ligible. And  you  see  my  friend  Conway  quite 
agrees  witb  me."  This  was  a  favourite  shape  of 
the  doctor's  logic. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Conway,  impatiently. 
''  We  were  not  discussing  the  matter  seriously. 
I  must  own  that  I  was  only  trying  to  provoke 
Miss  Jessica  into  an  argument  that  we  might 
admire  her  cleverness  and  spirit.  It  is  absurd 
making  the  thing  too  serious." 


L   2 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN    THE    DRAWING-ROOM. 

The  gentlemen  now  came  up.  advancing  on 
the  ladies  in  the  usual  disorderly  open  skirmish- 
ing, as  it  were,  creeping  from  bush  to  bush  and 
chair  to  chair. 

Mr.  Conway  went  over  to  Jessica.  "  You  set 
me  down  finely  at  dinner,  and  before  all  the 
public,  too.     Was  it  not  cruel,  heartless  ?  " 

A  look  of  pain  came  into  her  face.  "  You 
always  appear  to  like  taking  this  bantering  tone 
with  me.  It  seems  a  little  unkind.  It  is 
certainly  contemptuous.  You  either  dislike  or 
despise  me." 

There  was  something,  he  thought,  strangely 
attractive  in  this  girl — something  he  had  not 
met  before,  and  was  new  to  him,  "  man  of  the 
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world "  as  he  was.  He  became  natural  and 
genuine  at  once.  "  One  has  to  put  on  a  speech 
and  manner  for  company  like  a  dress  suit. 
Shall  I  own  it  ?  You  saw  what  were  my  real 
thoughts.  They  were  with  you  in  all  you  said  ; 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  admire  your 
spirit.  I  am,  indeed,  with  you ;  ''and  if  you 
impose,  as  penance,  that  I  should  make  public 
retractation 

Her  face  lit  up,  and  filled  with  a  sort  of 
glowing  enthusiasm.  She  had  half  put  out  her 
hand  ;  then  drew  it  back,  blushing.  This  bit  of 
nature  gave  that  experienced  judge,  the  Hon. 
George  Conway,  more  delight  than  anything  of 
human  nature  he  had  met  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  travels.  ^'  1  knew  you  would  be  on  the  side 
of  what  was  generous — the  side  of  honour  and 
charity.  I  know  of  course  what  would  be  said 
of  my  taking  up  this  little  cause,  that  it  is  from 
jealousy  of  Miss  Pan  ton.  You  may  think  so  ; 
but  I  trust  not."  This  she  said  wistfully.  He 
answered  eagerly : 

"I  believe  no  such  thing.     I   seem   to  have 
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known  Miss  Jessica  Bailey  for  years,  and  have 
seen  enough  of  her  to  admire  nearly  everything 
she  does." 

Jessica's  cheek  flushed  with  pleasure.  ''  What, 
you  say  this  to  me — not  as  a  compliment,  a 
formula  ? " 

"  I  scorn  such  things,  or  keep  them  for  such 
as  are  worth  nothing.  I  tell  you  this  frankly, 
Miss  Bailey ;  I  never  dreamed  of  meeting  any 
like  you.  You  have  changed  a  view  I  held 
about  women.  Indeed,  I  almost  blush  to  think 
why  I  came  here.  You  would  think  very  low  of 
me  were  I  to  tell  you.  I  thought  of  'amusing 
myself,'  as  it  is  called,  of  enjoying  a  '  flirtation,' 
to  use  that  odious  word.  There  was  somethinof 
in  you  that  attracted  me  at  first,  but  you  will 
never  forgive  me  after  this  unless " 

Forgive  !  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  unfor- 
giving in  those  eyes  of  delight  and  enjoyment. 
"  Only  tell  me  that  you  think  higher  and  more 
worthily  of  me,  now  that  you  know  me  better. 
It  would  delight  me  to  hear  that  from  you.'' 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  here  what  I  think,"  said 
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Conway,  in  a  low  voice.  This  was  one  of  those 
moments  when  even  the  most  trained  and 
watchful  "  man  of  the  world  "  is  thrown  off  his 
guard.  He  hardly  knew  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  when  a  voice  sounded  beside  them  and 
made  both  almost  start. 

She  spoke  pettishly  and  bitterly.  "  I  suppose 
attacking  me.  You  must  not  mind  her,  Mr. 
Conway.  Every  one  in  this  place  knows  what 
she  thinks  of  me.  She  is  the  radical  of  this 
place.  But  you  sided  with  me  to-day,  and  I 
knew  you  would."  And  she  looked  triumphantly 
at  Jessica. 

The  latter  smiled  and  turned  to  Conway  with 
a  curious  look  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Now  is  the 
time  to  give  a  proof  of  repentance."  He  felt  he 
must  get  on  his  sackcloth,  even  to  save  his 
credit. 

"  I  behaved  deceitfully,"  he  said.  "  It  was 
only  a  sham  fight.  I  wished  to  hear  how  Miss 
Bailey  would  argue  her  case." 

"  Oh,  you  side  with  her,  then.  You  throw  me 
over  ? " 
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He  laughed.  *'  Eeally  this  is  such  a  strange 
atmosphere  of  St.  Arthur's,  I  can't  understand  it. 
The  visitor  finds  himself  called  on  to  choose  his 
side.  Two  charming  young  ladies  head  each 
a  different  party,  and  not  about  dresses  or 
politics,  but  about  an  iron  bridge." 

"  Only  about  principle,  the  principle  that 
divides  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  and 
which  is  being  fought  out  all  over  the  world. 
William  Tell  would  not  bow  to  a  cap  on  a  pole. 
Yet  the  cap,  pole,  and  bow  together  stood  for 
subjection  or  freedom." 

"Jessica  is  wonderful  at  history  and  Magn all's 
Questions.  She  got  the  prizes  at  school,"  said 
the  young  hostess  spitefully. 

"  I  never  like  to  think  of  my  school-days,'* 
said  Jessica,  looking  at  her  steadily.  "  But 
you  will  mind  Mr.  Conway  more  than  me, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  this  is  an  inconsid- 
erate and  an  imprudent  step,  possibly  a  cruel 
one." 

"  Yes,"  said  Conway,  gravely,  "  I  tvas  a  little 
hasty.     I    would  let  the  poor  souls  bring  their 
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sandwiches  and  beer  a  little  longer.  It  is  very 
inconvenient  to  become  unpopular." 

"  Then  111  never  speak  to  you  again,"  the 
heiress  said ;  "and  before  a  week  is  over,  papa's 
workmen  will  have  taken  it  away.  She — Jessica 
— Miss  Bailey,  has  been  telling  her  philosophy 
to  you.     But  wait  until  you  hear  my  story." 

Then  she  turned  and  walked  away  abruptly. 
Jessica  looked  after  her  with  triumph.  "That 
was  noble  on  your  part,"  she  said,  "  and  indeed 
I  appreciate  it !  Other  men  would  not  have  had 
the  courage.  I  admire  you.  Now  we  are 
friends  indeed !  There  are  creatures  in  this 
place  who  abase  themselves  before  wealth,  and 
meanly  put  the  foot  that  walks  upon  vast  landed 
estates  upon  their  heads.  There's  a  fine  flourish," 
she  added,  laughing. 

He  was  more  and  more  attracted  by  her 
curious  character.  He  drew  closer  to  her.  *^  I 
disdain  praise .  which  is  not  deserved.  What 
would  you  say  if  I  was  as  bad  as  the  local 
character  you  have  so  graphically  described  ? 
What  would  you  say  if  I  was  one  of  those  who 
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had  come  here  to  lift  that  foot  upon  my  head  ? 
What  would  you  say  to  a  man  who  came  here 
like  some  careless  speculator,  too  lazy  to  be 
eager,  but  willing,  if  something  turned  up,  to 
pick  it  up  ?  Some  would  call  it  '  fortune- 
hunter.'  " 

"  Never,"  said  Jessica,  warmly.  "  As  well 
convince  me  that  a  crimson  curtain  is  yellow  ! 
No  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  something  out  of  my 
wisdom.  You  find  some  attraction  in  that  rich 
girl  beside  her  riches." 

Conway  started  :  "  Miss  Jessica  Bailey  is  not 
turning  fortune-teller.  Here  is  my  unworthy 
palm." 

'*  I  know  that  light  way  of  putting  serious 
things  aside  is  thought  fashionable  ;  yet,  I  would 
be  a  fortune-teller  so  far,  and  say  she  cannot 
understand  you.     She  has  lived  all  for  herself." 

"  I  seem  to  have  known  you  long ;  I  know 
not  why.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  I  had  been 
seeking  some  one,  and  I  know  not  how,  but  in 
this  room  I  seem  to  have  found  at  last  what  I 
seek.     It  may  be  but  a  tone  of  mind — a  humour. 
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You  will  let  me  ask  you,  consult  you.  You  will 
answer  me  ? " 

Now  the  colour  flushed  into  her  face,  now  it 
ebbed  away.  Then  it  came  again.  All  this  was 
the  garden  of  a  new  and  exquisite  Paradise 
thrown  open  to  her.  Now  she  looked  around, 
then  at  him  quickly,  smiling,  and  scarcely  know- 
ing what  she  did.  "  Oh,  you  mean  this,"  she 
murmured.  '*  Oh,  unjust  I  was  !  How  unkind 
of  me,  and  how  good  of  you." 

"  But  that  answer  to  my  question,"  he  said, 
reflectively.        *^Ah,   I   wonder  what   that   will 

berv 

Eagerly  she  answered :  "  Ah,  you  cannot 
doubt  it." 

There  was  no  shyness,  no  restraint.  The, 
delight  and  enthusiasm  of  her  hitherto  restrained 
nature  broke  through  all  barriers. 

" Yes,"  he  went  on,  "I  may  at  last  find  at 
St.  Arthur's  what  I  have  so  long  sousrht.  You 
know  what  that  is ;  and,  yet,  how  can  I  tell  ? 
Who  knows  what  issue  there  may  be  to  all  this  ? 
And   I  may  have  to  raise  the  anchor  and  sail 
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away  sullenly  and  listlessly  as  I  came.  I  have 
met  so  many  checks,  so  many  chills." 

'*  It  shall  not  come  from  me — no,  never  ! " 
she  said,  almost  aloud,  then  stopped  in  the 
utmost  confusion. 

The  company  were  rising  to  go  away.  Doctor 
Bailey  came  up  to  "  drag  away "  his  daughter, 
and  in  a  very  ill  humour  indeed.  With  the 
rumour  of  Lord  Formanton  coming,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should,  as  it  were,  "  prime " 
Mr.  Conway,  prepare  the  ground,  &c. ;  and  here 
was  the  witless  girl,  interfering  with  her  childish 
talk,  "  taking  up  "  the  time  and  wasting  a  golden 
opportunity.  "  Come  away,  come  away,  child  ; 
don^t  keep  me  all  night,"  was  the  rude  challenge 
that  wakened  up  the  pair. 

As  the  guests  dropped  slowly  away,  the  two 
girls  said  "  good  night."  There  was  a  mingled 
air  of  nervous  distrust,  uncertainty,  and  dislike 
in  Miss  Panton's  look,  as  it  were,  putting  the 
question,  "  What  have  you  done  or  arranged  this 
night  ? "  a  question  that  was  answered  by  the 
other's  air  of  elation  and  perfect  happiness. 
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When  all  had  departed,  there  were  left  the 
hostess  and  her  cousin  Dudley,  she  lying  back 
on  the  sofa,  with  a  worn  and  dissatisfied  look. 
Her  spaniel — for  such  he  was — approached  her 
deferentially.  "  You  are  worried,"  he  said, 
"  about  something.  Tell  me  what  you  wish 
done.'' 

'*  Nothing  that  you  can  do.  You  saw 
that  girl's  air  of  triumph  as  she  went  off, 
all  because  she  took  possession  of  Con- 
way, my  admirer  —  she  and  her  scheming 
father." 

"  He  is  not  worthy  a  thought,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice.     "A  mere  roving  Philanderer." 

"  Who  ?  "  she  said,  starting  up  :  "  Conway  ? 
What  can  you  know  of  him  ?  Oh,  you  know 
well  that  is  false." 

*'  He  is  not  worthy  of  a  single  thought  of 
yours,  at  all  events." 

''  Why  % " 

"  Because  he  has  let  himself  be  regularly  taken 
in,  as  they  call  it.  That  parson's  daughter,  so 
simple  as  she  affects  to  be " 
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"Tell  me  what  you  mean,"  she  said,  now 
standing  up,  "  and  don't  excite  me.'' 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  excited  about, 
indeed,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "  More  to  laugh  at. 
Who  would  care  what  became  of  a  man  that 
would  choose  in  that  way  ?  " 

'*  And  he  has.  What,  that  girl  entrapped  him 
too,  and  in  this  house !  Oh,  insolent !  How 
intolerable,  and  how  cruel.  But  one  can  laugh  at 
it,  as  you  say." 

*'  It  is  true.  I  heard  it  myself ;  and  he  only 
waits  to  see  his  father.  But  he  would  not  hear 
of  such  a  thing." 

"  It  was  hatred  and;^  malignancy,"  went  on  the 
young  girl,  walking  up  and  down.  "  She  came 
to  this  house  on  purpose.  It  was  to  insult  me. 
I,  that  couldS^buy  and  sell  her  a  thousand  times. 
But  wait — wait  aflittle,  Dudley.  She  has  not 
stolen  her  booty  yet." 

"  No,"  said  Dudley,  excitedly.  ''  I  can 
manage  him  for  you*at  any  moment." 

"  That  is  you  all  over,"  she  said,  scornfully. 
"  You  think  everything  is  to  be  done  by  violence, 
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blows,  and  thrashings.  Oh,  but:  to  deal  with 
her.  How  am  I  to  hinder  her  ?  With  all  my 
money,  too,  and  estates,  a  wretched  parson's  girl 
can  do  as  she  pleases,  and  scoff  at  me." 

"Well,  only  wait,"  repeated  Dudley — "wait  a 
little,  then  we  shall  see." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FOOD    FOR   THE   GOSSIPS. 

He  left  her  sitting  there,  looking  into  the  fire, 
beating  her  hands  impatiently.  "  Only  wait." 
How  easily  that  speech  is  made.  Yet,  it  is  the 
lever  that  moves  everything — the  earth  itself. 
Time,  in  short,  says,  "  I  will  help  you.  Give 
me  your  arm."  But  we  turn  impatient  from  that 
hobbling  old  dotard  :  with  our  hearts  in  a  whirl, 
boiling  and  yeasting,  we  must  rush  on,  or  sink 
down  and  die — at  least,  we  think  so.  Waiting 
has  the  air  of  indifference — indifference  suggests 
power  and  other  store  of  resources — which  air 
piques  the  bystander  and  makes  1dm  impatient. 

As  they  were  getting  their  hats  and  coats  in 
the  hall,  a  hoarse  voice  said  to  Conway :  "  1 
want  to  go  back  with  yon,  Conway  —  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 
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"  With  all  my  heart,"  [said  the  other ;  "  I'll 
give  you  a  seat."  Conway  had  his  own  '^trap," 
and  drove  himself.  Dudley,  who  had  made  the 
offer,  sat  beside  him  and  did  not  speak  for  some 
time.  Between  the  two  men  there  had  been 
some  coolness,  more  instinctive  than  grounded 
on  any  real  offence ;  for  Conway  was  "  bored  " 
by  his  glowering  looks  and  his  growling 
manners,  and  general  discontent. 

"  Look  here,  Conway,"  he  said,  at  last ;  *'  I 
was  watching  you  to-night,  and  I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  speak  plainly  to  you."  • 

**  But  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  listen 
to  plain  speaking.     It  is  always  disagreeable." 

*'  Oh,  you  are  ready  and  free  enough  with 
a  speech  any  day,  I  admit  that.  But  I  tell 
you  what,  I  see  your  double  game,  and  one  at 
least  you  mustn't  play,  and  I  won't  have  it." 

"  This  is  really  plain  speaking.     Well  1 " 

"I  won't,  I  can't,  have  it.  Don't  I  see,  don't 
we  all  see,  how  you  are  hanging  between  those 
two  girls  ?  You  are  so  tickled  because  you 
think  you  have  made  an  impression  on  both ; 

VOL.    II.  M 
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you  can't  make  up  your  mind  to  come  forward 
and  say  what  you  mean,  or  leave  this  place  like 
an  honest  man." 

"  This  is  a  very  strange  way  of  speaking  to 
me,  Dudley,"  said  Conway,  haughtily.  "  What 
should  my  affairs  be  to  you,  whether  I  ought 
to  go  or  stay  ?  I  should  be  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  think  of  directing  your  movements." 

"  No  man  has  done  that  yet.  But  see  here. 
You  know  I  am  rough,  but  what  I  say  roughly 
is  only  what  other  men  mean,  but  can  say  more 
smoothly.  Leave  that  girl,  do.  It  is  an  unfair 
advantage.  She  has  been  brought  up  here,  in 
these  backwoods,  like  a  child,  like  a  girl  in  the 
fairy  tales ;  and  if  she  have  her  whim,  even 
for  a  time,  it  must  be  gratified ;  you  know 
that,  as  well  as  I  do,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  take 
advantage  of  it." 

"  We  had  better  stop  this,"  said  Conway, 
"  our  acquaintance  is  slight " 

*'  But  not  mine  with  her.  I  am  as  much  to 
her  as  her  brother,  or  her  father.  I  tell  you 
again  it  is  not  fair,  it's  shabby.     They  all  know 
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here  what  your  design  is,  and  what  you  and 
your  people  would  be  glad  to  carry  out.  / 
know  it,  and  hear  more  things  at  a  distance 
than  you  suspect.  I  say  it  is  shabby,  as  I  saw 
you  doing  to-night,  playing  off  those  two  girls 
against  each  other,  so  as  to  get  both  profit  and 
amusement  out  of  the  business. 

Conway  almost  drew  up  his  horse,  and  stopped 
the  trap.  "  This  is  a  very  strange  tone,  Dudley," 
he  said,  "  and  I  must  beg  you  will  not  trou])le 
me  with  any  advice  or  concern  in  my  affairs. 
I  do  not  allow  it  even  from  members  of  my  own 
family." 

"  I  am  glad  you  take  this  tone,  because  now 
I  can  speak  plainly  as  to  what  I  will  not  allow 
— as  to  her.  Oh,  don't  think  that  I  don't  know 
a  great  deal  of  these  dandy  tricks,  carrying  on 
with  that  Bailey's  daughter,  affecting  to  be  on 
her  side,  and  her  superior  wisdom — I  suppose 
laughing  at  that  poor  girl's  little  fancies — and 
then  passing  over  to  her.  Her  fortune  w^ould 
come  in  very  usefully  to  repair  the  walls  of 
Formanton.     Wait,  you   must   listen.     Here    is 
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the  town,  so  you  may  as  well.  I  don't  want 
to  be  offensive,  but  to  speak  out  plainly,  and 
I  warn  you  in  time,  I  will  "^wt  have  her  sacri- 
ficed, and  I  tell  you  in  time,  you  shall  not 
do  it." 

"  I  suppose  being  in  a  man's  carriage  is  like 
beinsf  under  one's  roof,  and  there  is  a  certain 
duty  of  hospitality  involved.  Still  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  taken  up  this  tone,  as  it  will 
clear  the  ground  considerably.  I  may  speak 
as  plainly  as  you  have  done  to  me." 

"  Precisely  what  I  should  like." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  very 
fact  of  your  giving  such  warnings,  orders,  or 
whatever  you  may  call  them,  would  be  enough, 
actually  enough,  to  make  me  continue  as  I  was, 
persevere  in  exactly  the  same  course.  As  a 
man  of  the  world  you  surely  must  see  this." 

"  You  refuse,  then  ?     Take  care  !  " 

"  Give  me  some  reason,  then  !  What  is  your 
office  of  protector  to  this  young  lady  ?  Why 
should  you  interfere  where  she  and  her  father 
do  not  ?     You  surely  give  me  credit  for  more 
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sense  than  to  suppose  I  could  pay  any  attention 
to  such  threats  ?     Explain  it  to  me/' 

*'I  can  explain  nothing,  except  that  she  is 
too  innocent  and  holy  a  creature  to  be  made 
either  a  mere  player  in  a  game,  whether  another 
woman  is  to  be  the  winner,  or  to  be  flung  away, 
a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  a  mercenary  marriage. 
Yes,  Conway,  out  of  the  world  as  I  am,  I  have 
friends  who  are  well  informed,  who  let  me  know 
the  rumours  and  the  stories." 

"  Eumours — stories  !  This  is  intolerable  !  I 
request  you  will  not  interfere  with  me  any 
more.  That  answer  is  final.  I  have  noticed 
your  manner  all  through — your  looks  and  inter- 
ference, both  to-night  and  on  other  occasions. 
I  have  spoken  reasonably  with  you,  and  asked 
for  some  justification.  You  decline  to  give  it. 
Well,  then,  I  decline  to  take  any  notice  of  your 
demand." 

They  were  now  down  by  the  club-house  door, 
all  lit  up,  and  Conway  pulled  up  sharply.  "  I 
suppose  you  will  get  down  here,"  he  said ; 
"and  I  think  it  will  be  for  the  best  that  we 
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should  not  come  back  to  this  subject.  I  give 
and  take  always.  I  shall  not  venture  to  interfere 
with  you,  but  you  must  not  with  me." 

The  door  of  the  club  was  open,  and  two  or 
three  2fentlemen  were  standinsf  in  the  blaze  of 
light  smoking.  Conway  jumped  down,  and 
walked  round  by  the  side  of  the  club  to  the 
little  pier  where  the  boats  landed.  Dudley  had 
got  down  more  quickly,  and  standing  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  barred  the  way. 

"That  will  not  do,  Conway.  You  must  not 
go  to-night  before  you  promise  me.  Or,  better 
still,  go  on  board  now,  weigh  anchor,  sail  away, 
and  help  your  family  in  some  other  fashion." 

Conway  laughed  loudly.  "  I  am  not  mad 
yet,"  he  said.     "  This  amuses  me." 

"  How  dare  you  laugh  at  me  ?  "  said  the  other, 
furiously,  and  advancing  on  him.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Don't  think  you  shall  insult  me, 
though  you  can  girls.  What  if  I  don't  let  you 
pass  this  night  ?  " 

Conway  began  to  think  he  was  mad,  but  his 
behaviour  was  logical  enough. 
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*'  This  all  passes  the  limits  of  forbearance. 
I  have  my  men  below  at  the  boat,  and  in  one 
second  I  shall  call  them.  I  warn  you,  change 
your  behaviour — for  the  last  time.  Stand  out 
of  my  way,  please.  Here,  Benson,  get  this 
gentleman  to  leave  the  way  clear." 

A  large  hand  griped  Dudley's  arm  and  thrust 
him  back  from  the  steps.  In  an  instant  he  had 
shaken  himself  clear. 

'*  You  dare  set  your  fellows  on  me  !  Take 
that !  " 

And  in  a  second  he  was  flinging  himself  on 
Conway.  But  the  latter  was  prepared.  Always 
active,  he  sprang  back,  and  catching  Dudley  by 
the  collar,  deliberately  flung  him  back.  The 
stones  were  slippery,  there  was  no  railing,  and 
the  unlucky  Dudley  went  over  into  the  shallow 
water. 

The  club  gentlemen  came  running  up  at  the 
splash,  windows  were  thrown  open — the  boat 
was  only  a  yard  ofl",  and  he  was  had  out  in  a 
twinkling. 

"  My  Goodness  ! "  cried  Doctor  Bailey,  always 
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judicious,  "  keep  '^them  apart,  or  there  will  be 
bloodshed.  Fetch  him  out,  bring  a  rope,  some 
one — the  man  will  be  drowned  !  " 

All  this  while  "  the  man "  was  out  of  the 
water,  standing  up,  shaking  himself,  and  trying 
to  clear  the  spray  from  his  eyes. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  he  said,  rather  wildly  :  "  let 
me  see  him  ! "  But  Benson,  the  mate,  had  him 
by  the  arm. 

"  That  won't  do,  master." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Conway,  in  a 
loud  voice.  "  And  I  wish  all  who  have  seen 
the  matter  to  understand  that  it  was  quite  an 
accident." 

With  that  he  walked  down  the  steps  into 
his  boat,  and  was  pulled  away  to  his  yacht. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


WAVERING. 


On  tlie  next  morning  the  town  had  really 
somethinfj  to  talk  about.  The  encounter  between 
the  two  gentlemen  seemed  to  go  round  to  every 
house  like  the  post,  and  before  twelve  o'clock 
was  known  to  every  one  in  the  place.  Wildest 
speculation  was  afloat  as  to  what  was  to — what 
must  in  decency — happen  next.  Conway  was 
not  at  all  displeased  at  an  adventure  which  had 
turned  out  so  fortunately,  and  made  him  into 
a  temporary  hero,  though  he  was  uncertain  as 
to  what  would  be  the  next  step.  Above  all, 
his  eyes  wandered  back  to  that  delightful  night 
— to  those  two  unique  girls — each  of  whom  had 
her  charm,  and  each  of  whom  seemed  to  draw 
him  away  with  a  special  attraction  of  her  own. 
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He  would  have  liked  this  present  dreamy 
indecision  to  endure  for  weeks,  and  even 
months. 

It  was  now  about  one  o'clock.  He  saw  a 
boat  coming  out  towards  his  yacht,  and  his  mate 
came  to  tell  him  that  it  was  "  the  chap  has 
had  attacked  his  honour  last  nig^ht.'*  Seemino: 
to  wait  instructions  as  to  how  they  were  to  deal 
with  the  aggressor,  Conway  restrained  them 
pettishly,  for  he  foresaw  that  there  was  to  be 
an  attempt  "  to  get  up  the  burlesque  of  a  duel," 
&c.  Dudley  came  on  board,  asked  him  to  go 
down  to  the  cabin,  and  there  closing  the  door, 
put  out  his  hand  with  a  sort  of  gloomy,  enforced 
air,  which  did  not  escape  the  other.  "  I  am 
sorry  for  last  night,"  he  said,  '*  I  should  not 
have  interfered  with  you.  It  was  wrong  to  you 
and  to  her." 

Conway  received  the  amende  cordially.  "  I 
am  glad  you  have  done  this,"  he  said.  ^'  Besides, 
it  was  an  accident.  It  would  not  do  either  to 
have  her  name  mixed  up  in  a  quarrel." 

"  That  is  just  the  reason,"  said  the  other.     "  I 
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tell  you  so  frankly.  She  had  heard  of  it  by 
this  morning,  and  sent  for  me.  You  will  guess 
the  rest.  You  may  congratulate  yourself  on 
such  interest.  Not  a  hair  of  your  head  is  to 
be  touched.     I  shall  interfere  no  more." 

A  thrill  was  at  Conway's  heart.  "  Whatever 
be  the  motive  exciting  you,  Dudley,  we  shall 
say  no  more  about  the  matter." 

"  She  is  not  well,  and  must  have  her  way. 
There  !  Have  I  said  or  done  enough  ? "  He 
then  went  down  into  his  boat  and  was  rowed 
away. 

But  there  was  another  surprise  for  Conway 
during  that  day.  As  he  was  preparing  his 
"shore  toilette,"  a  little  troubled  about  that 
illness  out  at  Panton,  a  letter  was  brought  to 
him,  which,  as  he  read,  literally  made  his  ears 
tingle. 

"  We  have  heard  of  the  fracas  of  last  night, 
and  all  the  gossips  are  busy  with  the  cause. 
I  wish  to  be  the  first  to  offer  congratulations 
to  you  in  your  new  character  of  champion. 
What  you  will  think  of  me  for  writing  to  you 
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in  tins  fashion  I  know  not,  nor,  indeed,  care 
not.  A  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  I  have  no 
right  to  reprove  or  admonish  one  who  is  a  mere 
stranger,  but  who  has  had  the  glorious  amuse- 
ment of  taking  me  in.  I  own  to  you,  you 
succeeded  in  that.  Shame  on  you  !  for  I  cannot 
write  any  longer  with  the  conventional  form- 
alities. You  may  well  be  proud  of  what  you 
have  done.  You  have  had  your  amusement, 
which  is  a  most  honourable  one.  But  I  write 
now  to  tell  you,  without  formal  quarrel,  but 
not  without  indignation,  that  I  decline  to  be 
the  favoured  object  of  what  is  sport  to  you, 
and  what,  you  would  not  care,  may  prove  death 
to  me.  I  mistook  you,  and  never  dreamed  you 
could  play  so  double  a  game.  I  do  not  blame 
your  change  of  conduct  or  of  views ;  but  I 
must  tell  you  plainly  —  and  my  character  is 
disfigured  by  something  like  bluntness — that  an 
interval  of  an  hour  to  make  such  a  change 
seemed  needlessly  cruel  and  unfeeling.  As  I  am 
speaking  candidly,  and  have  some  regard  for 
your  true  interest,  I  may  tell  you  that  that 
partiality  and  attention,  which  you  flatter  your- 
self is  owing  to  your  own  attraction,  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  me ;  that  is,  to  a  special 
dislike  and  jealousy   with   which    I   have    been 
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visited  for  several  years  now.  It  was  enough 
that  you  were  seen  to  show  some  regard  for 
me,  to  excite  what  you  might  reasonably  take 
for  a  partiality  for  yourself.  It  is  because  I 
have  this  interest  in  you  that  I  would  not 
have  you  deceived — though  I  know  to  what 
ungenerous  motives  I  risk  having  this  interfer- 
ence set  down.  In  my  short  life  I  have  never 
cared  for  appearances,  as,  indeed,  they  will  all 
tell  you  in  this  place.  That  you  may  succeed, 
too,  in  the  venture  you  have  undertaken  in 
pursuit  of  the  tempting  bait  of  fortune  and  estate 
is  quite  possible.  For  I  believe  her  to  be 
capable  of  indulging  her  humour  to  this  extent. 
However,  I  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty  in 
giving  this  warning,  and  ask  no  thanks  ;  only 
that  we  may  continue  on  the  footing  of  a 
cold  acquaintance,  without  tempting  me  to 
reveal,  for  your  entertainment,  what  you  might 
call  the  sacred  metaphysics  of  the  heart. 

"  Jessica." 


Conway  was  confounded  by  this  epistle.  He 
seemed,  as  the  expression  runs,  struck  of  a  heap. 
Afterwards  came  mortification,  then  something 
like  anger.     "  This  is  free  and  easy  indeed,  and 
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most  engaging  candour ! "  Then  he  thought 
how  strangely  blinded  she  could  be  by  this 
mad  dislike  and  jealousy.  It  was  appalling. 
"  But  I  disdain  to  set  her  ridit.  Not  a  single 
word  shall  I  speak.  It  is  always  the  way.  I 
am  to  be  disappointed  always,  and  judge 
people  better  than  they  are.''  Mr.  Conway  had 
a  favourite  metaphor  about  people  "  showing  the 
cloven  foot,"  applying  the  phrase  even  to  slight 
misapprehension,  some  shape  of  this  malform- 
ation always  presenting  itself.  He  was  deeply 
hurt.  It  was  something  of  a  shock  too,  as  there 
was  a  boldness,  and,  it  seemed  to  him,  even  a 
want  of  delicacy,  in  the  tone  of  that  letter,  so 
startlingly  brusque  and  forward.  The  Honour- 
able Mr.  Conway  was  not  accustomed  to  such 
plain  speaking. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  went  ashore,  and 
there  heard  a  piece  of  news  which  was  still 
more  unfortunate  in  driving  him  from  his 
Jessica. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A    TEMPTING   OFFER. 


Some  people  had  remarked  a  sort  of  restless 
excitement  about  the  young  heiress  during 
the  course  of  that  festive  night,  notably  the 
friendly  doctor.  There  was  a  flush  in  ber 
cheeks,  a  restlessness  in  her  eyes,  which  caused 
her  watchful  father  some  anxiety.  Her  health 
was  always  as  sensitive  as  a  delicate  thermometer, 
and  everything  round  her  left  some  mark. 
Walking  reflectively  along,  and  in  a  very  curious 
frame  of  mind,  quite  uncertain  what  his  next 
step  should  be,  Conway  met  the  local  doctor 
striding  on,  flushed  with  importance,  as  though 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  news.  "  Such  a 
dreadful  thing,  my  dear  fellow  !  That  poor 
girl,  who  was  entertaining  us  last  night — such 
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a  nice  dinner,  and  so  well  done  in  every  way — 
best  taste,  good  style,  and  all  that " 

*^  But  what  has  happened  ? "  said  Conway, 
impatiently. 

"She  has  been  seized.  Sent  for  at  six  this 
morning — hardly  time  to  dress  oneself — a  vessel 
gone — dreadful !  " 

On  another  occasion  Conway  would  have 
smiled  at  these  confused  hints,  and  might  have 
been  justified  in  thinking  that  the  doctor  was 
alluding  to  some  voyage.  But  he  knew  that  the 
allusion  was  to  the  delicate  throat  and  lungs  of 
the  young  girl.  When  he  was  alone  he  could 
not  but  think  of  the  strange  last  look  of  dis- 
appointment and  uneasiness  she  gave  over  at 
where  he  was  sitting  with  Jessica.  And  almost 
at  once  he  associated  this  illness  in  some  way 
with  himself.  This,  not  from  vanity,  but  from  a 
sort  of  instinct. 

Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion rose  in  him  for  this  poor  wayward, 
spoiled  girl,  whose  impulses  seemed  to  him 
most  dramatic  and  interesting.      She  was  truly 
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natural,  and   that  look  would  come  back  upon 
him. 

By  noon  the  news  had  spread  through  the 
place,  that  the  heiress  had  been  taken  ill.  The 
local  doctor  was  the  conduit  pipe  of  this  intelli- 
gence, making  of  his  journeys  as  much  splash 
and  scamper  as  they  could  possibly  bear.  He 
returned  with  mysterious  look,  but  with  an 
almost  suppressed  delight,  and  announced  it  was 
a  very  serious  matter  indeed.  Later,  the  great 
Leviathan  of  a  London  physician  telegraphed  for 
had  arrived  duly,  with  Ids  stock  of  fussiness, 
looking  very  grave,  consenting,  as  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal favour,  to  stop  over  the  night.  Mrs. 
Silvertop  was  in  vast  demand,  waited  on  by 
"  visitors,"  waylaid  in  the  town,  and  forced  in  to 
drink  tea,  while  the  local  doctor,  exceedingly 
deferential  in  presence  of  the  London  doctor, 
talked  to  his  own  friends  of  himself  and  that 
dignitary  in  a  partnership  fashion,  as  "  we." 

Conway  hurried  out  to  the  castle  to  inquire, 
and  the  owner  came  down  to  him  with  deep 
trouble  on  his  face. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"  You  were  the  one  I  was  wishing  for,"  he  said. 
''  You  find  us  in  a  wretched  way  here.  My  poor 
child !  I  don't  know  what  we  are  to  do.  My 
only  child  too.     I  cannot  lose  her  !  " 

"  But  is  there  really  danger  ? "  asked  Conway. 
''  This  is  terrible  1 " 

"  They  have  done  all  they  could,  that  is, 
patched  her  up  for  the  present ;  but  they  say 
they  cannot  answer  for  the  future.  The  truth  is, 
my  poor  darling  has  something  exciting  on  her 
mind — something  her  heart  is  set  upon ;  and 
though  I  would  give  my  own  life  to  gratify  her, 
still,  in  this  I  know  not  how  to  do  so.  If  it  was 
mere  money,  a  matter  of  thousands — but  there 
are  things  which,  all  our  money  cannot  procure 
for  her." 

Conway  looked  mystified,  yet  he  had  a  dim 
suspicion  as  to  what  was  the  meaning  of  all 
this. 

"And  yet,"  the  father  went  on,  ''would  it  not 
be  like  murder  to  let  a  mere  matter  of  delicacy 
stand  between  me  and  the  life  of  my  child  ?  I 
cannot  let  her  waste  and  fret  herself  out  of  life 
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rather  tlian  hang  back  from  speaking  plainly — 
and,  above  all,  to  you^ 

"  To  me  ? "  said  Conway. 

"  Yes,  to  you.  I  know  you  will  have  in- 
dulgence for  my  situation.  The  truth  is,"  and 
the  baronet's  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on  the 
ground,  while  he  spoke  very  slowly  and  hesi- 
tatingly, '*  my  girl — likes — you,  and  she  has  an 
idea  that  you  like,  or  might  like,  her,  but  for  the 
interference  of  certain  other  people.  She  has 
always  been  indulged,"  pleaded  the  baronet. 
*'  She  has  hitherto  only  had  to  ask  for  anything 
to  have  it.  Even  this  business  of  that  bridge, 
the  men  are  to  begin  at  once.  I  give  that  up  to 
her,  though  it  will  ruin  me  with  the  people ;  for 
I  wished  to  be  a  member  for  this  place  one 
day.  Mr.  Conway,  you  must  not  think  we  are 
degrading  ourselves.  So  I  merely  tell  you, 
you  are  the  physician,  and  can  apply  the 
remedy  I " 

Conway,  almost  flushed  with  pleasure  at  find- 
ing himself  in  this  position — always  a  flattering 
one  for  a  man  when  the  conventional  attitude,  of 
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the  parties  is  thus  reversed.  The  other  saw  his 
hesitation. 

"  She  knows  nothing,  poor  child,  as  I  live  and 
stand  here— no  !  You  believe  me  to  be  a  man 
of  honour,  Mr.  Conway ;  and  I  tell  you  I  would 
shrink  from  this  step.  I  only  want  to  save  her 
life.  Ask  Sir  Duncan  Dennison,  up-stairs.  He 
will  tell  you  it  hangs  upon  a  thread.  Be 
generous,  or  at  least  indulgent.  Take  time,  and 
don't  give  an  answer  now,  but  think  it  over." 

What  was  Mr.  Conway  to  say  or  do  ?  He 
was  inclined  to  reject  such  a  proposal  promptly, 
and  with  the  usual  noble  Roman  air.  Suitable 
words  rose  to  his  lips. 

"You  do  me  a  very  great  honour,  Miss 
Panton  and  you.  I  understand  all  perfectly, 
and  can  think  you  have  only  done  what  an 
affectionate  father  would  do.  I  see  nothing 
stranixe  or  decyradinsf — nothino;  but  what  is 
natural,  and  a  very  handsome  tribute  to  myself, 
and  I  promise  you  I  shall  carefully  consider  the 
whole." 

He  went  his  way.     As  he  got  to  the  river  he 
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saw  workmen  standing  about  the  bridge  ;  poles 
and  ropes,  and  other  materiel  for  scaffolding, 
were  on  the  ground.  He  knew  what  this  was 
for,  and  his  face  turned  backwards  to  the  window 
of  the  castle,  where  the  sick  girl  was  lying.  He 
spoke  to  the  men,  and  they  told  him  the  removal 
was  not  to  have  begun  until  next  week,  but  that 
the  master  had  sent  sudden  orders  to  have  it 
begun  at  once.  The  pretty  bridge,  light  and 
airy,  and  a  real  ornament  to  the  place,  w^as  to  be 
rudely  pulled  to  pieces,  as  though  it  were  a 
bird-cage  in  some  bold  child's  hands.  It  woijd 
leave  rude  rents  and  gaps  behind  it  in  the  bank, 
even  though  the  ground  on  both  sides  would  be 
trimmed  up  and  smoothed.  To  such  things  the 
surrounding  objects  grow  accustomed  :  they  seem 
to  miss  them  when  they  are  gone.  He  stood 
and  looked  in  a  sort  of  reverie,  now  cfazinof  at 
the  condemned  bridge,  then  glancing  at  the 
window,  where  she  lay  in  such  an  extremity, 
and  yet  to  whose  wild  whim  this  costly  homage 
was  being  paid,  at  a  moment  when  she  might 
seem  hurrying  away  beyond  such  trifles.     There 
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was  something  in  this  persistent  determination 
to  carry  out  this  girlish  vendetta  to  the  end  that 
he  could  not  but  be  interested  in,  and  even 
secretly  admire. 

As  he  passed  on,  the  strange  proposal  that  he 
had  to  think   over  came  back   on  him.     There 
wa3,  indeed,  something  piquant  in  the  situation ; 
something,  too,  in  the  notion  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  for  a  sacrifice  that  would  be  actually 
nohle.     More  noble  still  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
inclinations,    which    were    with  Jessica   still,   in 
spite  of  her  brusque  behaviour,  and  although  he 
was  formally  severed  from  her  by  her  own  act ; 
and,  unless  he  was  utterly  astray  in  his  judgment 
of  her,  she  herself  would  be  the  one  to  urge  him 
to  such  a  sacrifice.      Here,  indeed,  was  he  being 
plunged   into   the   true    drama  —  something    of 
action,  with  play  of  character.     But,  above  all, 
he  thought,  with  triumph,  what  a  refutation  was 
here    of    Jessica's   unworthy   imputation.      This 
looked  like  an  efibrt  of  petty  spite  forsooth ;  it 
was  the  most  genuine  tribute  he  had  met  with 
in  all  his  life.     He  longed  that  she  should  know 
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it,  and  confess,   with  humiliation,  what  a   base 
estimate  she  had  formed  of  human  nature. 

Still  what  was  he  to  do  ?  Even  if  there  w^as 
something  of  sacrifice  required,  he  was  tempted 
to  make  it.  To  save  the  life  of  a  natural  genuine 
girl  who  loved  him  was  not  so  'terrible  a  holo- 
caust after  all ;  it  would  be  a  noble  and  unselfish 
act,  and  something  to  have  lived  for.  There 
was  a  genuineness  in  this  homage  to  himself 
which  it  would  be  a  crime  for  him  to  pass  over 
and  leave  unnoticed.  His  heart  turned  to  Jessica, 
but  her  brusque,  bold  letter  barred  the  way  like 
a  great  gate. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR,    BENBOW   WORKS. 

While  this  romantic  episode  was  in  progress 
at  St.  Arthur's,  we  must  turn  and  look  at  Mr. 
Benbow's  proceedings,  whom  we  have  left,  dis- 
appointment and  despair  preying  on  his  heart, 
on  the  point  of  setting  off  to  seek  the  fatal 
actress. 

"  Must  do  something ;  something  must  be 
done,"  he  said,  "  and  that  swiftly." 

At  the  railway  station  he  purchased  a  copy 
of  the  well-known  theatrical  newspaper,  '  The 
Era,'  which  perhaps  illustrates  the  characters  of 
the  stage  world  more  effectually  than  anything 
else — the  members  of  that  community  here  dis- 
playing their  vanities,  claims,  jealousies,  pane- 
gyrics, and  with  the  most  curious  naivete.     Yet 
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here  is  no  real  vanity  in  this  assertion  of  one's 
own  merits  ;  here  is  but  what  is  done  on  the 
stage  itself;  and  if  the  actor  does  not  trumpet 
himself,  no  one  else  will  do  so  for  him.  In  these 
columns  Mr.  Benbow  learned  Mr.  Ha2fs:erston  s 
address,  in  whom  he  determined  to  confide. 

"This  woman,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  sat 
in  the  train,  "  must  go  down,  or  we  must." 

Mr.  Haggerston  was  "  on  tour,"  as  it  is  called, 
and  Mr.  Benbow  read  with  a  sort  of  amusement 
the  description  of  his  show,  as  it  is  called  : 

"MR.  HAGGERSTON  • 

OF   THE 

THEATRE  ROYAL,  DIPCHESTER, 

NOW   ON   TOUR   WITH 

POISON. 

"The  last  London  novelty,  pronounced  the 
noblest  and  most  instructive  drama  of  modern 
days. 

"The  Chemist's  Shop — the  startling  interior 
of  the  Clock  Tower — the  STORES~the  stao^e 
representing  the  most  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
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interior  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores — the 
Omnibus  Crash  —  Collision  between  two  real 
omnibuses,  one  of  the  most  vividly  startling 
scenes  ever  presented  on  a  stage.  At  Hud- 
dersfield  two  nights  ;  at  Leeds  three,"  &c.  &c. 

A  grim  reflection  that  occurred  to  the  reader 
was  something  like  a  wish  that  his  enemy,  as 
he  deemed  her,  might  have  been  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  omnibus  crash.  He  read,  looked 
for  lier  name,  and  soon  found  it.  She  also  was 
"on  tour."  But  managers  were  invited  ''to 
apply  for  dates"  at  once.  Other  performers 
"on  tour"  announced  that  there  were  no  dates 
vacant  six  weeks  or  two  months  "in  advance," 
and  Mr.  Benbow  fancied  that  this  did  not  look 
like  prospering. 

He  sent  in  his  card  to  Mr.  Haggerston, 
and  was  received  cordially  by  that  gentle- 
man. 

"  Such  a  honner — Mr.  Benbow.  You  must 
see  our  Omnibus  Crash.  We  are  doing  good 
business,  really  good  business,  honour  bright, 
sir — "  which  seemed  to  convey  to  Mr.  Benbow 
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that  "  doing  good  business,"  without  '^really,"  was 
but  a  conventional  form  applied  to  cover  failure. 

^*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it/'  said  Mr.  Benbow ; 
"  and  though  I  can't  stay  for  it,  you  must  let 
me  encourage  your  business  as  far  as  I  can." 

"  Noble  ;  you  are  noble,  sir,''  said  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston,  taking  what  was  given  to  him. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Benbow,  "about 
this  lady ;  anything,  everything  you  know ;  I 
have  a  reason."     And  he  pointed  to  the  papers. 

Mr.  Haggerston  put  on  a  mysterious  look. 

"  It's  bust,"  said  he,  "  all  bust.  I  wouldn't 
touch  her ;  no,  not  if  she  came  at  super's  salary. 
Frost  everywherje." 

"  Frost,"  repeated  Mr.  Benbow,  "  surely  not  ? " 

"  No,  sir.  All  M.  T.,  you  understand.  I  don't 
pity  Blades,  who  runs  her.  He'll  be  out  of  it 
at  once.  His  fingers  are  burnt  sore.  Bless 
you,  I  wouldn't  have  her  in  my  show." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Benbow.  "  That  is  quite 
sufficient.     I  am  much  obliged.     Good-bye." 

He  set  off  again.  As  he  drove  through  the 
murky   street,    with    its     thick    atmosphere    of 
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smoke,  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  flaming 
posters  on  the  wall.  Anything  of  a  theatrical 
nature  was  odious  to  his  eyes ;  but  here  was 
actually  that  hated  name  again  : 

''  Miss   Lydia   Effingham  for    three  nights 


more." 


And  actually  in  that  play  of  the  *'  immortal 
Bulwer  Lytton  " — "  The  Lady  of  Lyons."  Here 
was,  as  he  anticipated,  the  key  to  the  whole. 
Never  mind.  He  was  glad  to  have  all  the 
elements  thus  brought  together.  He  would  the 
more  quickly  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  Benbow  went  straight  to  the  theatre, 
and  asked  to  see  Miss  Effingham.  Eeceived 
in  the  hostile  tone  which  is  invariably  assumed 
by  the  stage  Cerberus,  he  was  told  she  was  at 
that  moment  on  the  stage.  The  theatre  of  the 
manufacturing  town  was  far  more  ambitious 
than  the  little  one  at  Dipchester — a  new,  spacious, 
handsome  building. 

"  Can  she'  be  getting  on,"  thought  Mr.  Ben- 
bow,  with  bitterness.  He  then  asked  for  her 
address,    which,   according    to    stage    practice, 
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was  again  met  by  a  gruff  plea  of  utter 
ignorance.  No  apjDeals  of  his  could  wring  out 
the  secret :  the  watch-dog,  in  his  little  kennel 
at  the  stage-door,  being  surly  and  reticent,  with 
a  mastiif-like  fidelity  rarely  found  outside  the 
profession.  Much  put  out  by  this  opposition 
to  his  wishes,  he  determined  to  wait,  and  took 
up  his  position  in  a  shop  opposite. 
p.  In  a  short  time,  with  a  sore  heart  and  burning 
cheeks,  he  saw  his  son  come  forth  in  attendance 
on  the  actress  ! 

What  degradation  !  what  misery  !  what  low, 
mean  walking  in  mud  and  filth  all  this  was  1 
It  made  him  ill ;  but  he  felt  that  action  was 
necessary,  and  he  followed  them  cautiously  at 
a  distance. 

He  saw  them  enter  into  a  decent  house,  and 
then  endured  a  still  longer  watch  of  more  than 
an  hour ;  when  his  son  came  forth,  with  a  face 
lit  up  with  a  sort  of  fatuous  enjoyment,  and 
glorified  with  the  light  of  happiness.  He  felt 
utterly  humiliated  at  this  spectacle,  and  inclined 
to   go    out    and    meet    him — this   low,  craven, 
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grovelling  fellow,  that  would  disgrace  his  name 
if  he  could.  But  he  must  temporize.  Instead, 
he  went  over  to  the  house,  and  asked  to  see 
Miss  Effingham  ;  sending  up  his  name.  In  a 
moment  he  was  before  her. 

It  was  wonderful  to  .see  the  meeting  of  these 
two  persons — the  dislike,  rage,  and  contempt 
that  came  into  Mr.  Benbow's  face  as  he  saw 
this  detestable  obstacle  to  all  his  most  darling 
plans  standing  before  him  ;  while  a  strange  and 
no  less  vindictive  look  was  in  hers. 

"We  have  met  before,"  she  said,  "but  at  a 
greater  distance.  Pray  what  do  you  want  with 
me,  Mr.  Benbow  ?  " 

"  Let  us  have  no  subterfuges,  or  any  stage 
business  ! "  he  said,  coldly.  "  You  understand 
perfectly  what  has  brought  me  here.  /  want  my 
son.  I  am  content  to  put  it  on  a  business-like 
footinof.  You  have  obtained  an  influence  over 
him,  and  I  want  to  set  him  free." 

"  Quite  like  Germont  in  a  certain  opera,"  she 
said.     "  Not  much  of  a  compliment  to  me." 

"  It  is  you  yourself  who  have  paid  the  com- 
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pliment,  whatever  it  be.  I  know  nothing  of 
Germonts  or  operas.  I  wish  to  have  my  son 
back,  and  to  know  how  it  can  be  arranged!'' 

*^  Yes ;  buy  him  and  sacrifice  him  to  some 
ambitious  ends,  just  as  you  have  done  all  through 
your  life — driven  your  Juggernaut  car  at  full 
gallop  over  everything  that  was  human,  gentle, 
affectionate !  But  I  do  not  sell  sons,  nor  will 
I  in  this  case.  Yours  has  been  a  blood-stained 
course,  Mr.  Benbow.  Now  you  wish  for  another 
victim." 

"  I  did  not  come  to  discuss  such  things.*  I 
must  request  you  will  confine  yourself  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  I  should  like  to  put  all  this 
on  a  business  footing.  I  do  not,  you  see,  dispute 
your  powers  of  fascination — your  great  charms." 
This  he  said  ironically.  '^  I  admit  your  danger- 
ous graces,  and  am  prepared  to  come  to  terms. 
You  are  an  actress — a  ^  lady  on  the  stage.'  It 
is  a  hard  life,  as  I  am  told ;  and  you  might 
be  saved  a  great  deal  of  its  toils — " 

^'But,  as  we  are  speaking  of  terms — and,  as 
I  suppose,  what  you  mean  is  to  'buy  me  off' — 
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I  am  entitled  to  know  what  your  object  is. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  I  am  a  gentle- 
man's daughter,  though  Effingham  is  not  my 
real  name  ? " 

''  I  thought  so,"  he  said.  "  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  custom  of  your  profession." 

"  My  father  was  a  gentleman,  but  had  the 
misfortune  to  offend  a  great  man — a  pitiless, 
cruel,  heartless  great  man,  who,  in  revenge, 
ruined,  then  killed  him.  That  is  an  old  story 
now,  and,  I  believe,  is  repeating  itself  every 
day.  You,  Mr.  Benbow,  might  also  have  found 
some  one  in  your  way  whom  it  became  necessary 
to  crush.  There  are  some  persons  who  will  take 
no  hint,  decline  all  your  offers,  and  who  must 
be  crushed.  Suppose  I  am  one  of  those  who 
refuse  to  be  bought  off,  who  will  not  take  your 
offers,  and  who  decline  to  be  crushed.  Perhaps 
— who  knows  but  that  I  may  have  the  power 
of  crushing  you  ? " 

"  This  is  all  Greek  to  me,"  he  said,  "  or 
some  of  your  stage  high-sounding  phrases. 
Well,"   he    replied    calmly,    "suppose    you    do 
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proceed  with  your  plans :  what  will  be  the 
result  ?  I  cast  off  my  son  without  a  halfpenny 
— without  a  farthing.  As  there  is  a  heaven 
over  us,  I  will  do  this — I  swear  it !  I  shall 
find  some  other  heir  for  my  estate.  He  shall 
be  to  me  as  though  he  were  in  his  coffin.  Ask 
my  friends  if  I  have  ever  gone  back  of  what 
I  have  said.  You  will  then  have  the  ruin  of 
that  poor,  stupid  lad  on  you." 

She  seemed  to  reflect  over  this. 

"  I  have  not  sought  him,''  she  said,  "  he  has 
pursued  me.  I  left  that  place,  as  they  will 
tell  you,  without  leaving  the  slightest  clue 
behind  me.  I  am  not  a  stock  or  a  stone — I 
cannot  be  insensible  to  such  affection.  But  still 
I  should  not  like  to  ruin  the  poor  boy :  it 
would  be  an  ill  return  for  his  devotion.  What 
can  I  do  ?  " 

A  sort  'of  elation  came  into  his  breast.  All 
these  creatures  belonged  to  the  same  vile,  mer- 
cenary herd.  After  all,  he  was  a  true  diplo- 
matist, who  knew  human  nature  so  well !  He 
had  the  key  in  his  pocket.     Was  it  not  Walpole 

VOL.  II.  O 
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who  said,  **  Every  man  had  his  price "  ?  But 
to  every  woman  there  was  the  little  key. 

Then  Mr.  Benbow  became  eloquent  and 
friendly.  They  talked  the  matter  over  for 
nearly  an  hour.  She  appeared  more  and 
more  to  come  into  his  views.  At  last  he 
said  : 

"Your  family,  you  tell  me,  are  in  America; 
why  should  not  you  try'your  great  talents  before 
an  American  audience  ?  I  know  little  or  nothinor 
about  the  stage,  as  you  may  well  imagine — it 
is  all  foreign  to  me.  But  I  know  people  of 
vast  influence  who  can  command  these  matters ; 
and  I  could  guarantee  you  every  chance,  and 
the  most  splendid  opening.  Our  minister  there 
at  this  moment  is  my  intimate.  I  can  reach 
one  of  the  great  entrepreneurs^  who  will  do 
anything  for  me.  Agree  to  this,  and  you  will 
have  made  a  sacrifice,  but  you  will  have  saved 
a  whole  family.  Nay,  you  will  have  saved  me. 
For  I  own  to  you  this  business  would  disgrace 
me — break  my  heart.     Do  !  " 

A  curious  look  of  triumph  came  into  her  eyes. 
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"  Well ;  I  am  sure  you  would  never  have 
resisted  such  an  appeal  from  any  one — say  from 
some  wretched,  broken-down  creature  who  had 
offended  you,  and  was  pleading  for  mercy, 
would  you  ?  But  it  must  be  managed  delicately. 
Wait  until  to-morrow  morning.  Leave  it  to  me. 
I  shall  settle  it  in  secret." 

She  paused  a  moment. 

"  You  gave  me  your  word,  though.  Would 
you  object  to  put  it  under  your  hand — I  mean 
wdiat  you  promised  ?  " 

There  was  an  eagerness  to  comply  with  ev^ry- 
thiDg  that  he  proposed  in  this  woman  that  ought 
to  have  excited  the  suspicions  of  so  trained  a 
worldling. 

"  Anything  you  wish,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
carry  out  my  engagement  loyally,  never  fear." 

"  I  mean,"  said  he,  "  will  you  faithfully  give 
all  effect  to  what  you  have  promised — conveying 
to  him  that  you  have  quite  given  him  up, — that 
you  even  like  another ;  or  some  proof  as 
strong  ? " 

*'  I  have  no  objection,"  she  answered. 
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"  But  I  see  you  distrust  me  still,"  she  resumed, 
*'so  let  us  come  to  facts.  This  Duke  and  his 
daughter,  there  is  your  cynosure,  is  it  not  ? 
There  you  *  have  garnered  up  your  heart,'  as  we 
say  in  our  jargon.  AVell ;  what  if  I  send  your 
son  there — if  you  find  him  there  to-morrow  ? '' 

In  delight,  Mr.  Benbow  seized  her  hand. 

"Ah,  that  is  really  coming  to  business." 

"  Then  I  swear  it  to  you,"  she  went  on. 
"  He  shall  be  there  at  the  feet  of  the  lady  you 
have  chosen." 

"  And  you  ? "  he  said  anxiously. 

*^  Choose  your  vessel ;  the  time  of  sailing  ; 
come  yourself  and  see  me  on  board." 

"  And  might  I  ask,  why  are  you  so  com- 
plaisant ?  "  he  said,  suspiciously. 

"  Oh,  for  reasons  of  my  own,  which  you  may 
one  day  discover.  It  is  enough  for  you  that 
I  am  ready  to  do  what  you  wish.  Only  under- 
stand this — it  is  no  compliment.  You  must 
not  dare,  in  any  light  way — talking  with  your 
friends  or  with  him — ever  to  hint  that  you  have 
sent  me  away.     It  would  be  false — you  know 
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it  would.  I  am  ready  to  go  to-morrow — next 
week,  if  you  wish — and  I  shall  not  let  him 
know.  That  will  be  enough  for  you,  and  must 
be  enough.  Again  I  tell  you,  I  will  loyally  and 
honourably  carry  out  all  that  I  have  engaged 
to  do.  That  must  be  enough,  and  you  will  see 
that  I   shall  not  fail  you.     There — I   shall  say 


no  more." 


'^  It  is  sufficient,"  said  Mr.  Benbow,  "  and  I 
am  more  than  content.  I  shall  go  up  to  London 
at  once,  and  shall  all  but  guarantee  you  a 
splendid  American  engagement  —  if  money  or 
influence  can  do  it.  You  will  stay  away  for 
some  years." 

"  I  promise — I  swear  it,  if  you  like." 

She  said  this  so  eagerly,  that  Mr.  Benbow 
started  and  said — "  This  is  really  incomprehen- 
sible. Why  should  you  be  so  willing  to  forward 
my  wishes  ? " 

"  You  are  eager  that  I  should  be  an  exile," 
she  said.  "  Speak  frankly,  and  have  no  -conceal- 
ment. You  would  be  glad  if  I  never  returned 
— if  you  heard  the  news  of  my  death  ? '' 
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"  I  am  ambitious,"  he  said  slowly,  "  and  I 
have  plans.  I  wish  to  advance  my  family. 
You  must  see  that  an  alliance  with  you  would 
not  be  an  advantage  in  a  worldly  sense." 

'^  A  temptation  to  me  to  frustrate  them,"  she 
said,  smiling. 

"  I  know  as  you  do,"  he  went  on,  ''  the  eflfect 
of  absence  in  the  case  of  young  boys  of  his 
age— 

*'Boy!''  and  she  laughed;  ''and  yet  you  do 
not  call  me  a  girl  ? " 

"  Well,  youths  of  his  age  change  their  object 
of  passion  rapidly — and — " 

"  And  my  short  absence  you  mean  to  put  to 
profit.  Once  the  sea  is  between  him  and  rae, 
you  will  begin  to  labour,  to  work  heaven  and 
earth,  as  they  say,  to  settle  him  in  life.  Then  I 
may  return  as  speedily  as  I  please." 

''Put  yourself  in  my  place,"  he  said ;  "  it  is 
only  natural." 

"  But  were  I  to  say  to  you  '  put  yourself 
in  7?i?/  place  ? '  But  you  could  not ;  you  could 
not    guess   how   you   would    feel    then.      How 
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astounded,  how  dumbfoundered  you  would  be, 
could  you  see  into  this  brain.  What  if  I  give 
you  a  year,  since  you  are  so  eager  ?  " 

''  A  year  I "  he  cried  in  delight.  "  I  agree. 
Oh,  I  will  never  forget  it  to  you.  It  is  more 
than  enough." 

'*  Don't  be  too  sure,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"You  may  not  have  reason,  in  any  case,  to  be 
grateful." 

Transported  with  joy  and  gratitude  at  the 
success  of  his  attempt,  Mr.  Benbow  agreed  to 
everything.  Who  knew  the  world  so  well  as 
he  did  ?  Who  so  well  knew  the  lower  class 
of  women,  with  their  invariable  story  of  being 
a  gentleman's  daughter  ?  He  then  went  to  his 
hotel,  and  sent  a  note  to  his  son,  telling  him 
to  come  up  and  dine. 

Banff  Castle  was  a  vast,  fortress-like  pile, 
with  drawbridge,  kc,  and  supported  in  the  most 
complete  and  magnificent  style.  The  present 
Duke  had,  indeed,  "  no  money,"  was  enormously 
embarrassed,  yet  still  had  always  plenty  of 
money.     At  periodical  intervals  came  some  vast 
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operation,  through  his  agents — much  as  Messrs. 
Oppenheim  appear  for  his  Highness  the  Khedive. 
He  was  never  pressed — was  far  too  magnificent 
to  suffer  pressure :  it  passed  by  him  like  the 
idle  wind.  He  was,  indeed,  as  his  admirers  said, 
*'a  princely  man:"  handsome,  young — though 
grandfather  many  times  over — and  called  by  his 
Christian  name  in  his  family.  Nearly  all  his 
daughters  and  sons  had  made  splendid  alliances  ; 
and  there  remained  but  one  or  two  of  each  class, 
who  were  plain  enough,  as  far  as  concerned  the 
daughters ;  and  deficient,  as  regards  the  sons. 

Exactly  as  the  actress  had  predicted,  young 
Mr.  Benbow  found  himself  at  the  castle — where 
his  excuses  were  received  with  good-natured 
toleration.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  a  little  be- 
wildered by  the  state  of  the  place.  The  Banffs 
had  that  precious  liquor,  or  ichor,  Eoyal  blood — 
a  mere  drop  or  two,  certainly — dribbling  through 
their  veins  ;  and  they  displayed  scarlet  and  gold 
liveries.  There  were  all  kinds  of  ofhcials,  under 
stransfe  and  half-sovereis^n  names.  The  Duke 
himself  moved  in  a  sort  of  regal  state,  with  an 
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officer  of  the  household  marching  before  him — 
of  course,  cot  on  all  occasions — but  whenever  he 
wished  to  appear  in  state.  The  buffet  of  plate 
was  a  structure  of  enormous  height  and  solidity, 
and  might  have  adorned  the  palace  at  Pekin. 
At  dinner  he  sat  on  a  dais,  with  his  duchess. 
But  all  this  was  done  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  as 
though  it  was  incident  to  his  birth  and  office,  and 
rather  a  duty  for  him  to  endure. 

In  the  castle  was  staying  a  crowd  of  notables  : 
a  junior  Royal  Prince  and  his  lady,  with 
another  Duke ;  lords  in  profusion ;  ofiiliial 
beauties  of  rank  ;  a  minister  or  two  ;  in  short,  it 
was  a  gala;xy ;  and  when  the  procession  to  the 
banqueting-hall  was  formed  on  the  first  evening 
— when  the  young  man  took  his  place — he  felt 
quite  "  lowly "  almost,  as  the  stars  and  ribbons 
flashed  around  him.  He  had  not  a  vulgar  mind  : 
but  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  overwhelming 
character  of  the  exhibition.  He  was  amused  and 
delighted,  and  flattered  by  the  good-nature  of 
the  Duke  and  his  family ;  who  accepted  his 
excuses^  and   were   specially   attentive   to   him. 
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Lady  Rosa  was  gracious,  and  even  partial ;  and 
after  dinner,  tlie  Royal  personage,  who  liked 
billiards,  played  a  game  at  pool,  in  which  young 
Mr.  Charles  took  part — selected  for  the  honour 
by  the  host. 

After  all  was  he  not  a  "  mere  boy  "  ? — impres- 
sionable— illoo;ical — and"  without  that  sense  of 
consistency  which  his  elders  think  so  necessary, 
even  to  preserve  their  private  credit  at  their  own 
hearts.  He  looked  to  the  present.  He  did  not 
dwell  on  the  image  of  his  actress — persistently  at 
least.  It  was  obscured  for  a  time.  His  eyes 
were  quite  dazzled  with  the  social  gold  and  silver 
presented  to  them — his  senses,  it  would  seem, 
confused  by  the  incense  which  a  dignified  retainer 
had  gone  round  with,  after  swinging  up  and  down 
the  table.  Faith,  constancy,  fidelity,  are  plants 
that  find  it  hard  to  thrive  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere :  their  petals  shrink  up  ;  it  is  stifling  for 
them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


LADY    ROSA. 


Of  Lady  Rosa  we  must  speak  at  a  little 
length,  for  her  character  was  a  remarkable  one. 
She  was  her  father  s  favourite  daughter,  appeared 
to  be  haughty,  — "  stuck  up "  was  the  word 
oftenest  applied — but  within  her  heart  was  a 
vein  of  romance  and  even  heroism  that  was 
unusual  in  a  young  lady  of  her  station.  She 
seemed  to  think  that  she  was  debarred  by  her 
position  from  much  that  was  natural  and  gen- 
uine in  the  world,  as  she  was  ever  being  offered 
flatteries  and  incense.  This  acted  on  her  dis- 
position, and  made  her  cold  and  indifferent. 
But  she  was  thoughtful  and  accomplished,  and 
the  few  that  knew  her  well  liked  her. 

All  this  time  the  admirer,  if  he  might  be  so 
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styled,  had  caused  her  mixed  emotions.  She 
liked,  or  was  rather  pleased,  with  the  young 
man  from  the  first ;  and  being  a  good  daughter, 
was  glad  to  forward  a  plan  on  which  her  father 
had  set  his  heart.  Still,  it  was  hardly  such  an 
alliance  as  she  might  have  looked  for,  and  ac- 
cordingly she  felt  she  was,  as  it  were,  heroically 
condescending,  and  making,  as  it  were,  a  sacri- 
fice, for  which  the  steady  life-long  devotion  of 
the  man  she  had  chosen  should  be  her  due 
reward. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  imagined  what  was  her 
surprise,  when  she  found  that  their  attitudes  had 
been  reversed,  and  that  young  Mr.  Benbow  w^as 
coquetting  undecidedly,  making  difficulties,  and 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind.  On  this  discovery 
wounded  pride,  even  mortification,  anger,  were 
the  mingrled  feelings  with  which  she  noted  his 
extraordinary  behaviour  ;  and  but  for  her  father 
she  would  have  at  once  settled  the  matter  by 
dismissino:  her  suitor.  There  are  few  situations 
indeed  more  awkward  or,  perhaps,  irritating, 
than   that  of  a  person  who,  being  with   some 
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difficulty  brought  to  grant  a  concession,  and 
which  is  graciously  done,  finds  that  the  recipient 
is  hesitating  to  accept. 

Lady  Rosa  determined,  at  least,  that  she 
would  maintain  her  dignity,  and  show  no  further 
sign  of  satisfaction  in  his  advances,  "  leaving  the 
onus "  on  him,  and  making  him  for  the  future 
owe  any  progress  he  made  entirely  to  his  own 
exertions. 

She  now  treated  him  equally  like  the  other 
guests  —  with  a  good-humoured  indifference. 
There  was  no  more  of  that  quiet  preference; 
conveyed  by  some  secret  instinct,  to  show  that 
he  was  privileged  above  the  rest.  He  was  slowly 
and  surely  "let  down." 

Among  the  guests  was  a  certain  young  Alger- 
non Turnour,  son  of  Lord  Turnour,  very  lively 
and  clever,  and  full  of  that  pleasant  unobtrusive 
honliommie^  which  often  makes  a  young  fellow 
without  much  or  any  talent  so  welcome  in  society. 
This  gentleman  was  now  devoted  to  Lady  Rosa, 
and  showed  his  admiration  in  a  thousand  direct  and 
straightforward  ways,   that  contrasted  curiously 
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with  the  uncertain  mood  of  young  Mr.  Benbow. 
The  latter  soon  noticed  a  new  air  of  confidence 
between  them,  of  most  alarming  and  jealousy- 
rousing  symptoms.  There  was  a  general  air 
existing  of  indifference  to  him.  He  had  been 
offered  his  chance,  and  put  it  aside,  or  could  not 
make  up  his  mind.  Here  was  another,  of  better 
degree,  eager  and  willing. 

This  young  Algernon  Turnour  was  universally 
popular,  possibly  because  he  thought  little  of 
himself,  was  unaffected,  and  said  in  an  easy 
natural  way  anything  that  occurred  to  him.  He 
had  the  unfailing  charm  of  good  humour,  so 
welcome  in  a  country  house,  or  indeed  in  any 
house.  He  was,  moreover,  well  off,  having  been 
adopted  as  her  heir  by  a  maiden  aunt  of  large 
fortune,  whom  his  engaging  qualities  had  quite 
won  over.  This  is  certainly  the  most  flattering 
return  for  natural  gifts  that  can  be  received,  and 
those  who  receive  it  may  be  fairly  proud  of  such 
a  compliment. 

Such   a  rival  was,  therefore,  dangerous.     The 
young  fellow  was,  moreover,  quite  captivated  by 
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the  stately  charms  of  Lady  Rosa,  who  accepted 
his  attentions  with  a  good-natured  toleration. 
Very  soon  the  gentlemen  of  the  company  had 
pronounced,  in  the  smoking-room,  that  if  Benbow 
*'  didn't  look  out  he'd  soon  be  out  of  the  run- 
ning." The  candidate  was  at  first  surprised, 
then  annoyed,  then  piqued  into  asserting  his 
position.  This  appeal  to  vanity  is  often  more 
effective  than  the  so-called  gentle  passion  itself, 
and  the  trained  matchmaker  knows  well,  and 
studies  the  maxim  in  the  "  Beggars'  Opera " 
touching  this  infallible  mode  of  keeping  man 
*'  on."  He  accordingly  redoubled  his  attentions, 
and  very  soon,  to  his  own  surprise,  found  himself 
performing  as  the  lover. 

There  was,  however,  quite  a  sort  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  in  the  society,  when  one  evening 
it  was  known  that  Mr.  Conway  had  joined  the 
party ;  and  had  come  to  stay  a  few  days.  He 
had  thought  to  himself  that  he  would  try  what 
a  little  change  and  agreeable  society  would  do — 
as  he  was  growing  worried  and  harassed  by  the 
events  going  on  at   St.  Arthur's.     The  change 
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that  appeared  in  Lady  Rosa  was  remarkable. 
She  swam  down  to  the  banquet  in  her  richest 
attire — with  her  jewels  on,  and  looking,  it  was 
admitted,  ''  really  handsome,"  always  a  dubious 
compliment,  as  implying  that  the  effect  is  as 
deceptive  as  it  is  rare.  It  was  to  be  at  once 
seen  that  here  was  the  favoured  suitor  of  all,  in 
spite  of  the  pleasant  Algernon — and  Mr.  Benbow, 
now  eager,  now  dallying,  and  in  a  most  curious 
state  of  doubt  and  trepidation. 

Mr.  Conway  fell  into  his  place  with  the  ease 
and  agreeability  of  a  practised  man  of  the  world. 
He  had  read  off  at  once  how  matters  stood — 
and  at  Dipchester  had  followed  the  youth's 
passion  for  the  actress,  with  some  sympathy 
and  some  amusement. 

"  The  old  story,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  left 
him  all  a  fire  ;  now  the  flames  seem  to  have  burnt 
out."  Then  he  thoucrht,  here  was  some  likeness 
in  the  youth's  case  to  his  own,  and  this  reflection 
did  not  quite  please  him. 

The  day  before  Mr.  Conway's  coming,  the 
Duke  announced  at  dinner  : 
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"  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  Miss  Panton  is  coming 
to  us  ;  she  will  be  a  great  addition " 

There  was  a  little  mild  excitement  on  this 
announcement — for  the  gossip  of  St.  Arthur's 
was  duly  known  at  the  castle. 

"  Is  the  faithful  Dudley  to  come  too  ? "  some 
one  asked. 

"  Well,  no,"  said  the  Duke,  smiling ;  "  Mr. 
Dudley's  terrier-like  devotions,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  carried  rather  too  far.  It  bores  others  ;  not 
but  that  Miss  Panton  merits — '^ 

"  She  is  a  very  strange  person,"  said  Lady 
Rosa,  ^'  too  excitable  for  me  altogether.  I  should 
not  care  to  have  my  champion — if  I  had  such 
a  thing — thrown  into  the  water  for  me." 

"  Is  she  to  marry  this  Mr.  Conway  ?  " 

*•  Conway  marry,  no,  no,"  said  the  Duke ; 
"  not  her  certainly.  He  will  never  make  up 
his  mind  till  the  time  is  past.  By  the  way,  he 
said  he  would  stay  for  a  day  or  two." 

"What  fun  that  will  be,"  said  young  Mr. 
Turnour ;  and  everybody  agreed  it  would  be 
*'  fun "    watching    them.       "  Conway,    I    hear," 

VOL.    II.  p 
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went  on  the  young  man,  "  is  really  in  love  with 
the  parson's  daughter — a  clever  girl,  if  you 
like-" 

"  I  blush  for  his  taste  then,''  said  the  Duke  ; 
"  Miss  Panton  is  quite  out  of  the  common — 
there  are  very  few  indeed  like  her." 

No  w^onder  people  said  occasionally  that  his 
Grace  was  so  inclined  to  Miss  Panton,  that  he 
might  one  day  come  to  offering  her  his  coronet. 

This  heralded,  or  the  sensation  of  this  visit  w^as, 
the  arrival  of  the  heiress  of  Panton — w^ho  had 
come  in  all  her  splendour,  with  an  array  of 
boxes,  and  dresses,  and  jewels,  wdth  w^hich  to 
deck  out  her  frail  and  interesting  figure.  The 
Duke  always  admired  Miss  Panton  and  her 
splendours^and  that  curiously  fitful  or  excited 
spirit  which  was  indeed  one  of  her  attractions. 
His  Grace  was  gallant  as  indeed  became  a  beau 
of  other  days.  Miss  Panton,  indeed,  apart  from 
her  quality  of  heiress  and  her  recent  escape  from 
death,  was  certain  to  attract  sympathy. 

But  between  her  and  Lady  Rosa  there  was  none. 
'^  She  w^as  one  of  papa's  favourites,"  she  said. 
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*'  Of  coarse  he  asks  whom  he  pleases  here." 
The  two  ladies,  indeed,  made  no  show  of  cordi- 
ality, which  was' charitably  set  down  to  a  certain 
alarm  on  the  part  of  Lady  Eosa  as  to  her 
father's  fate. 

In  Laura  Panton  was  a  curious  air  of  impulse, 
or  wildness  it  might  seem,  which,  after  all,  was  a 
charm.  She  was  full  of  courage,  feared  no  one, 
and  when  she  felt  acutely,  showed  it  both  by 
speech  and  look.  This  contrast  between  her 
valiant  air  and  bearing,  and  her  delicate  frame, 
excited  interest.  People  almost  laughed  at  her 
open  eagerness  to  bring  over  Mr.  Conway  to  her 
interest,  and  her  vexation  almost  as  unrestrained 
when  she  found  she  made  little  progress. 

The  disdainful  Lady  Eosa  looked  on  half 
contemptuously.  The  most  stoical  of  men  is 
flattered  by  such  open  preference,  when  he 
knows  it  to  be  genuine,  and  which  overrides 
even  the  conventional  restraints  of  society. 

People  smiled  as  they  saw  this  little  comedy 
going  on,  with  a  pleasant  background  of  country- 
house  amusement  and  entertainment. 

P  2 
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In  this  way  Mr.  Conway,  thus  flattered  and 
favoured,  played  his  part.  Young  Bcnbow,  too, 
not  very  penetrating  in  his  moral  vision,  remained 
on  thinking  very  much,  by  way  of  romance,  of 
his  absent  actress,  but  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
his  devotion  to  the  lady  of  the  house. 

By  this  time  Lady  Eosa  began  to  see  that 
her  "  favoured  guest "  was  indifferent,  and 
determined  not  to  condescend  to  any  further 
manifestation  of  her  feeling.  Perhaps  she 
thought  that  a  show  of  indifference  might 
stimulate.  And  thus,  young  Mr.  Benbow  re- 
ceived a  certain  amount  of  encouragement  in  his 
aspirations.  Yet  the  image  of  his  Pauline  rose 
before  him  in  his  dreams,  with  the  garish  light 
of  the  stage,  ever  fascinatingly  playing  on  it — 
her  winnino^  voice  and  witchinsr  movements — 
causincT  a  strangle  thrill.  His  eves  were  ever 
turned  to  that  too  entrancing  night,  which  he 
cherished  as  a  trinket  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  to 
be  taken  out  of  its  case  and  gazed  at.  Yet, 
with  all  this  keen  sense,  he  now  begun  to 
think  it  should  not  go  beyond  romance. 
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Inconsistently  enough,  Mr.  Benbow  felt  that 
he  was  making  little  way  with  this  capricious 
dame.  Every  one  now  was  very  kind  and 
indulgent  to  young  Mr.  Benbow — gave  him 
many  openings,  but  he  could  not  avail  himself 
of  them.  And  he  fancied  in  his  rather  morbid, 
excited  state — what  was  a  little  mortifying  to 
his  vanity — there  was  no  eagerness  on  the  part 
of  his  hosts  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  seemed  to  have 
given  him  up  in  favour  of  the  new-comer.  But 
this  was  mere  well-bred  indifference. 

More  days — and  very  pleasant  ones — went  "by. 
One  evening,  at  dinner,  a  gentleman  told  some 
news  about  a  great  friend,  known  to  all  the 
company — one  Bob  Lyster,  who  was  in  the  Life 
Guards. 

"  He  has  crowned  his  whole  career.  What  do 
you  think  he  has  done  ?  Married  a  girl  off  the 
boards  !  " 

There  was  a  smile  of  contemptuous  pity. 

*'  Just  what  I  would  have  imagined,"  said  a 
lady  of  title.  *'  The  finish  I  always  prophesied 
for  him." 
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*'  I  only  think,"  said  another,  "  of  poor  Lady 
Mary,  his  mother.  It  will  break  her  heart,  poor 
woman.  Such  a  disgrace  for  the  family.  Your 
father  may  have  known  him,  Mr.  Benbow  1  I 
assure  you,  I  always  said  he  would  make  some 
such  disreputable  finale.'' 

"  But  there  have  been  some  actresses  married 
into  great  families,"  said  Mr.  Conway. 

"  Yes,  but  none  the  less  disgraceful.  Not  a 
word  can  be  said  for  it,  even  in  these  levelling 
days.  These  families — we  all  know  whom  you 
mean — have  lived  it  down.  But  imagine  the 
misery  caused  by  the  introduction  of  such 
creatures,  with  their  paint  and  their  gewgaws  ! 
Oh,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Poor  dear  Lady 
Mary  !  One  is  tempted  to  write  her  a  letter  of 
condolence,  as  if  for  a  death." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all,"  said  Mr. 
Conway,  coldly. 

**Nor  I,"  said  Lady  Eosa,  warmly. 

The  chorus  of  endorsement  that  greeted  this 
sentiment  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  young 
Mr.  Benbow,  and  made  him  thoughtful.     There 
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was  no  reasoning  on  the  matter.  It  was  taken 
to  be  one  of  the  self-evident  truths,  like  the  sun 
in  the  heavens.  And,  indeed,  it  did  seem  self- 
evident  to  him  now,  for  the  first  time ;  though 
he  was  ready  to  defend  .his  thesis  boldly  and 
eagerly.  Still  it  required  arguments — a  new  state 
of  thing's  to  him. 

It  Was,  indeed,  a  pleasant  time,  and  the  days 
rolled  away.  One  night  there  was  a  ball,  and 
the  young  lady  looked  more  charming,  and  was 
more  o^racious,  than  she  had  been  for  lonsf. 
Charles  danced  with  her  once  or  twice,  and  late 
in  the  night  came  to  ask  for  another  dance. 
Just  as  he  was  leading  her  away,  his  rival  came 
up  eagerly,  and  claimed  a  prior  engagement. 
He  seemed  inclined  to  settle  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  with  an  implied  tone  in  his  voice — "  You 
are  not  in  any  case  going  to  prefer  this  fellow  to 
me — this  boy."  But,  to  his  indignation,  the 
lady  went  away  with  Mr.  Benbow. 

^^  I  am  afraid,"  the  latter  was  saying,  with  a 
sort  of  half-triumph,  "  there  was  some  justice  on 
his  side.'' 
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She  smiled.  "  There  is  no  question  of  it.  I 
have  behaved  very  badly  and  very  unjustly." 

^'What,  you  iveix  engaged  to  him  !  " 

"  Yes,  since  you  ask  me." 

"  And  you  prefer  to  dance  with  me  *?  "  he  said, 
brusquely — and  stupidly,  it  would  appear  to 
some.  But  it  told  on  this  occasion  .more  than 
the  most  artfully  contrived  speech. 

She  smiled.  ^'  Supposing  for  a  moment  that 
I  did,  am  I  to  tell  you  so  ? " 

*'  If  I  thought  that,"  said  the  young  man, 
excitedly — "  if  I  was  sure — if  I  only  knew — " 

He  forgot  everything  before — and  all  that  was 
to  come.  To-morrow  he  would  speak,  and  learn 
his  fate. 

Alas !  he  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Conway 
had  preceded  him  by  a  few  minutes,  before  Lady 
Eosa  had  tried  to  charm  him  by  some  invitation 
of  this  kind.  It  had  been  received  with  an 
indifferent  smile. 

"  I  was  going  to  the  smoking-room,"  he  said, 
"where  1  shall  no  doubt  take  with  me  your 
imao-e,   floating    gracefully    round    and    round. 
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That  will  console  me.  Take  pity,  moreover,  on 
that  poor  adorer  of  yours." 

Lady  Eosa  gave  him  one  of  her  scornful  looks. 

**  You  are  quite  disinterested  and  philanthro- 
pical,"  she  said. 

When  Mr.  Benbow,  in  a  sort  of  flutter,  went  to 
his  room  that  night,  on  his  table  he  found  a 
letter  waiting,  in  a  handwriting  that  he  knew, 
that  brought  him  to  his  senses.     It  ran  : 

"  Come  to  me  at  once ;  I  am  leaving  this 
country  for  ever  to-morrow  evening,  when  the 
packet  sails.  I  charge  you,  by  the  vows  'you 
have  sworn  to  me,  to  leave  that  Capua  where  you 
now  are  ;  break  through  all  attempts  made  to 
detain  you,  and  meet  me  here,  at  the  hotel. 
Come  quickly.     Yours  for  ever, 

''  Lydia." 

He  was  quite  ashamed  to  think  of  himself  as 
he  read  this  document — the  sort  of  impatience 
with  which  he  got  through  it.  It  came  at  such 
an  awkward  time.  But  the  image  was  before  him 
— began  to  take  the  old  glory.  Somehow  he  was 
put  out.      The  notion  of  sacrifice  was  arising. 
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and  he  went  to  bed  in  rather  an  ill-humour. 
He  must  leave  in  the  morning  betimes,  before 
any  one  was  up ;  but  he  would  be  back  by  the 
evening,  in  time  for  dinner.  The  thought  of 
losing  the  beautiful  Lydia  disturbed  him.  What 
was  she  going  away  for  ?  She  need  not  do  it. 
He  would  see  her  and  arrange  all  that.  Going 
to  America  ?  Wherefore  ?  Could  she  not  have 
got  an  engagement  in  England  ?  An  engage- 
ment !  But  an  actress  !  The  word  jarred  on 
him. 

Leavino;  for  ever  !  That  imao^e  of  the  beauti- 
ful  creature  rose  before  him — her  impassioned 
tones — the  entrancins:  Pauline.  He  was  indio^- 
nant  with  himself,  and  reproaching  himself  for 
his  ^'  baseness,"  passed  a  troubled,  tossing  night. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

AN   INTERVIEW. 

The  train  darted  away  along  the  line,  taking 
away  young  Mr.  Benbow  far  from  the  theatrical 
scenes  at  the  great  ducal  palace.  As  he  looked 
back,  he  saw  visions  of  the  nio:ht  before- — a 
series  of  pictures,  as  they  appeared  to  him,  painted 
in  the  most  vivid  colours,  and  which  he  seemed 
to  be  looking  back  to  wistfully,  through  a  cold, 
dull,  chilly  medium — like  the  gray  dawn  which 
was  before  him  now.  He  was  a  little  impatient 
and  put  out  at  this  interruption  to  his  enchant- 
ment— unconsciously,  at  least,  for  he  did  not 
put  the  idea  in  words.  So  he  journeyed  on 
through  the  day,  low-spirited,  very  lugubrious ; 
until,  about  noon,  he  began  to  draw  near  to 
that  eternal  yellow  fog  —  Manchester  —  which 
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seemed  to  him  as  if  he  was  enterinor  some  thick 
miasma,  over  a  marsh.  There  is  nothinof  more 
dispiriting  than  such  an  entrance.  The  train 
seems  to  run  for  miles,  at  full  speed,  through 
dim  and  spectral  lines  of  factories  and  chimneys, 
all  reeking  with  yellowish-green  fog.  The  whole 
had  a  Plutonic  air. 

He  was  set  down  at  an  hotel,  and  was 
shown  up  to  Pauline's  room.  There  he  found 
her — pale,  sad,  but  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
and  with  that  strange  look  of  tender  sympathy 
on  her  face,  which  was  her  great  charm,  more 
developed.  It  won  back  the  capricious  youth 
at  once.  The  glories  of  the  mansion  he  had 
left  behind  became  dim :  he  was  in  a  new  realm 
all  of  a  sudden.     He  was  her  slave  ao^ain  ! 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,"  she  said.  **  I  told 
you  that  I  am  going  away.  You  may  never  see 
me  again.  But,  first,  you  must  tell  me— do  you 
hold  to  what  you  have  said, — and  even  sworn 
— that  you  are  mine  for  ever  ?  It  was  you  who 
came  to  make  that  declaration  to  me  voluntarily.'* 

"  And  do  I  wish  to  withdraw  from  it  ?     You 
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must  not  leave  thus — it  is  childisli !     You  must 
stay — stay  with  me." 

"  And  if  I  did,  would  you  be  with  me  ?  You 
have  not  been  won  over — bought  over — by  these 
people — intimidated  by  your  father  ? " 

**  Never — never!"  he  said,  fervently.  '*  T  am 
yours  always — bound  to  you  for  ever.  I  tell 
you,  you  must  not  go.  I  cannot  endure  it. 
I  cannot  live  without  you." 

*'  Then  let  me  put  you  to  this  test,"  she  said 
quickly.  '^  I  go  from  here  to-day.  If  I  go,  I 
shall  never  see  you  again.  I  have  determined 
to  cast  my  lot  in  that  great  continent  where 
there  is  a  true  field  for  talent  and  genius  ;  where 
my  ambition  can  be  gratified  ;  where  I  shall 
rise  to  fame,  and  win  glory  and  wealth  and 
power.  That  is  what  I  want — power  for  certain 
dear  ends  of  my  life.  There  is  but  one  thing 
that  would  link  me  to  this  continent — one  thing 
alone  that  would  make  me  turn  my  eyes  to  the 
east.     That  is  you  !  " 

"  Oh  !  tell  me  about  this  ! "  he  cried  passion- 
ately.     "  What   would   you   have    me   do  ?      I 
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cannot  lose  you.     Do  you  wish  me  to  go  with 
you  i 

"  No  ;  I  would  not  sacrifice  you.  But  I  must 
not  be  sacrificed  either ;  it  would  not  be  fair. 
If  I  2:0,  takinfif  with  me  an  ever-lengjtheninor 
chain  of  affliction — fond  longings,  miserable  look- 
ing back,  fretful  disquietudes,  weary  waiting — 
and  then  learn  that  you — like  all  men — have 
forgotten  me,  have  been  bought  into  this  Duke's 
family,  what  would  then  be  left  for  me  ?  Be- 
trayed— abandoned  !  No ;  all  must  finish  be- 
tween us,  or — give  me  some  pledge !  " 

'*  Anything  in  the  world !  My  name  — 
hand." 

*'  Mind,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  this  step ; 
bat  I  offer  you  the  alternative.  Let  all  be  at 
end,  or  let  all  begin.  I  knew  you  would  con- 
sent— that  it  would  be  idle  to  reason  with  you ; 
for  you  are  bound  to  me  for  ever — as  you 
declared  to  me  yourself.  But  still  I  do  not 
hold  you  to  this.  I  would  rather  you  would 
shake  yourself  free  of  me." 

There  was  something  so  romantic  in  all  this, 
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and  she  looked  so  noble,  generous,  and  beautiful, 
that  the  old  rush  of  feeling  came  back  upon 
him ;  he  saw  her  as  she  was  in  Pauline — ever 
fascinating. 

"  I  could  not  give  you  up  for  the  whole 
world  !  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  New  World, 
and  leave  all  behind." 

"Then  I  never  see  you  again  after  this 
moment,"  she  said.  "  I  cannot  leave  thus.  I 
have  sworn  it.  I  shall  not  have  your  ruin  on 
my  soul.     No  ;  but  I  will  agree  to  all  else." 

The  ship  did  not  go  until  the  next  morning ; 
so  there  was  a  long,  enchanting  evening.  The 
old  glories  —  the  old  lights  —  filled  his  eyes, 
dazzling  them.  She  was  the  Circe — enchantress. 
He  was  intoxicated  by  the  draughts  held  to 
his  lips. 

The  strangest  part  was,  that  he  felt  no  pang 
at  parting;  that,  too,  seemed  in  due  course. 
The  ship  was  to  sail  at  one  o'clock ;  and  it  was 
now  twelve.  The  actress's  eyes  wore  a  strange 
expression  of  excitement  and  exultation.  She 
spoke  strangely  to  him,  as  he  thought. 
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"  If  your  father  was  only  here  !  What  would 
he  say  1  I  think  it  would  set  him  mad  with 
fury  and  disappointment." 

"  Heaven  forbid ! "  said  the  young  man. 
"And  he  must  not  know  it.  It  would  kill 
him,  I  believe — and  God  forgive  me  !  " 

They  were  now  at  the  packet.  About  them 
was  the  bustle  and  fuss  of  departure — luggage, 
passengers.  Yet  she  talked  calmly  —  in  a 
strangely  reflective  tone. 

"  He  is  ambitious,  and  would  sacrifice  you 
and  your  happiness  to  his  plans.  Depend  upon 
it,  in  his  life  and  career  there  have  been  those 
whom  he  has  had  no  scruple  of  killing  in  this 
way,  with  shock  and  execution,  because  they 
happened  to  cross  his  path.  No,  no  ;  I  have 
no  scruples  about  that.  Depend  upon  it,  there 
is  compensation  in  all  these  things.  Punish- 
ment, though  delayed,  comes  at  last." 

He  listened  wondering  and  shocked. 

"  Punishment ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Punish- 
ment !     For  what  1 " 

''  Yes,"  she  said,  almost  fiercely,  "  punishment 
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— or  justice — if  that  is  a  better  word.  But 
see — good  heavens  ! — look  !  " 

They  were  on  the  deck  of  the  tender.  The 
sailors  were  beginning  to  clear  the  vessel. 

"  See — your  father  !  He  is  suspicious — afraid 
that  I  will  not  keep  to  my  bargain.  But  he 
is  too  late,  is  he  not  ? " 

Charles  looked  round,  and  then  saw  his  father 
standing  on  the  pier,  watching  them  !  It  was 
like  an  apparition.  For  the  moment,  he  seemed 
to  himself  a  sort  of  malefactor  escaping — that 
here  was  the  detective,  ready  to  seize  him-^one 
who  knew  his  whole  story.  After  the  strange 
dream  of  the  morning — for  dream  it  must  be 
— this  delusion  seemed  to  seize  on  him,  and 
most  naturally.  And  he  stood  there  aghast 
and  trembling. 
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But  his  father  was  smilino:  and  noddino^  at 
them,  as  if  in  approvol.  In  a  moment  he  was 
on  board,  standing  next  them. 

"  I  hope  you  will  have  a  fine  voyage,  Miss 
Effingham.      All  my  good  wishes  go  with  you." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  expression 
of  unconcealed  dislike,  which  struck  her  com- 
panion with  a  feeling  of  dismay.  Indeed,  she 
seemed  latterly  to  be  changing  into  some  new 
figure  and  new  character.  She  seemed  to  be 
repelling  him  more  than  drawing  him  to  her. 
It  was  like  one  of  those  enchantresses  who  used 
to  bewitch  men  first,  then  reveal  themselves  as 
witches,  even  fishy  and  scaly.  Her  look  at  Mr. 
Benbow  was  defiant — full  of  hatred  and  malice. 
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*^A  genuine  wish,"  she  said.  *^  Forgive  me  if 
I  am  unpolite  enough  to  say  I  believe  your  wish 
to  be,  that  this  steamer  were  never  heard  of  again 
— took  fire,  or  were  sunk.  At  this  moment  let  us 
have  no  subterfuge — nothing  of  my  profession, 
which  is  acting.      You  know  well  why  I  go." 

Mr.  Benbow  was  so  taken  back,  he  knew  not 
what  to  answer,  diplomatist  as  he  was.  The 
young  Benbow  remained  looking  at  her. 

''Listen,"  she  went  on,  ''your  wishes  may  be 
carried  out.  Far  off,  over  there,  there  are  so 
many  chances  against  me.  Death  seems  to  work 
ag;ainst  us  with  double  force  when  we  are  at  a 
distance,  or  driven  from  our  own  country.  You 
think  you  have  saved  him.  Well,  perhaps  you 
have.  Perhaps  you  have  not.  Time  alone  can 
tell." 

Mr.  Benbow  knew  all  that  time  could  tell, 
and  could  do,  pretty  well,  and  answered,  with 
a  smile : 

"  You  will  have  a  great  many  things  to  think 
of  now.  You  will  be  taken  into  a  whirl  of 
ambition  and   absorbing:  thins^s.      I  shall   look 

Q    2 
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out  eagerly  tlirougli  all  the  papers  for  news  of 
the  rising  actress.  We  may  reckon  confidently 
on  some  eclatant  success ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
you  will  thank  me,  who  has  been  the  humble 
instrument.  Perhaps  you  will  hotU  thank  me. 
We  old  people  are  wiser,  and  see  farther.  You 
will  both  be  laughing  at  all  this  one  day." 

Again,  it  was  something  highly  dramatic  to 
see  this  complacent  ignorance  of  events  in  the 
presence  of  those  two  actors,  who  knew  so  much  : 
this  veteran  schemer  thinking  that  he  had  the 
key  of  the  position  in  his  hand — nay,  that  he 
was  on  the  walls,  triumphant,  conquering — and 
that  he  had  them  both  at  his  mercy. 

It  was  time  to  go.  All  those  who  were  not 
passengers  must  leave  for  shore.  "  Now,  then  !  " 
was  the  cry.  He  could  be  generous,  and  went 
his  way,  leaving  them  to  exchange  a  last 
farewell. 

"  I  don't  expect  that  you  will  see  me  again. 
I  have  a  presentiment  of  it.  Never  mind,  you 
have  behaved  nobly — generously  too.  It  would 
have  been  best  for  us  both  that  you  never  heard 
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of  me  again ;  for  I  am  not,  as  I  told  yon  before, 
the  angel  that  your  romance  makes  me  out. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  If  you  only  knew — I  am 
the  vilest  wretch — only  an  instrument  all  the 
time,  drawn  on  by  fate  to  carry  out  inexorable 
decrees.  Good-bye.  Think  of  me  not.  Try 
and  forgive  me,  and  think  it  is  not  I,  but  some- 
thing more  powerful,  that  brings  all  this  about." 

"Now,  then!"  rano^  out  ao^ain.  and  he  had 
to  rush  ashore.  Indeed,  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
would  wish  to  go  with  her.  Some  strange  feel- 
ing seemed  to  hold  him  back.  He  was  confused 
— dazed.  He  seemed  like  one  who  had  fallen 
down  a  precipice,  and  lay  stunned  and  bleeding 
at  the  bottom.  He  watched  the  tender  mo  vino- 
slowly  off,  and  her  figure  on  the  deck,  until  it 
was  out  of  sight. 

His  father  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  as  it  disap- 
peared. Now  all  was  ''plain  sailing."  He 
should  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot.  Before 
two  months  the  wedding  shall  have  taken  place. 
He  was  very  kind  and  indulgent  to  his  son, 
sympathizing  with  him  heartily. 
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"  My  dear  boy,  I  do  feel  for  you.  It  is  hard 
— very  hard.  Once,  at  your  age,  I  thought  my 
heart  would  have  broken  under  such  a  thing. 
But  indulge  your  grief  as  much  as  you  like — for 
she  is  a  fine  creature,  and  has  behaved  nobly- 
I  can  make  every  allowance.  Try  and  distract 
your  mind.  I  don't  like  to  be  sardonic — but,  I 
give  you  my  solemn  word  of  honour,  my  belief 
is  that  that  lady  will  have  forgotten  the  whole 
thing  in  six  months.  She  is  a  professional^ 
recollect.  Everything  falls  into  that.  However, 
I  don't  want  to  say  a  word  against  her ;  and  I 
do  not  like  you  the  worse,  my  dear  boy,  for  you 
showing  this  real  feeling.'* 

That   night,   the  first   time  for   months,    Mr.* 
Benbow  slept  tranquilly  and  even  sweetly.     A 
load  was  taken  off  his  heart.     There  was  a  sense 
of  triumph  and   satisfaction  too,   at  the  happy 
result  of  his  skill  and  diplomacy. 

''  I  knew,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  I  should 
worst  that  woman.  Persons  of  her  class  cannot 
resist  the  sordid  impulses  of  their  nature.  It 
is  all  a  matter  of  price,  and  I  paid  high.     Now 
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she  has  gone  her  way.  the  ground  is  clear  and 
open,  and  this  foolish  impulsive  boy  will  run  as 
eagerly  after  some  other  charmer." 

There  was  much  sagacity  in  this  forecast. 
He  knew  w^ell  that  nothing  was  so  untrue — at 
least,  in  most  instances  —  as  that  "Absence 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder."  Absence  did  a 
hundred  other  things  :  it  removed  excitement ; 
it  brought  forgetfulness ;  it  dimmed  or  blurred 
images ;  it  gave  an  occupied  space  for  a  new 
tenant,  more  difficult  to  dislodge,  because  an 
intruder.  The  Atlantic  was  wide,  and  lay  be- 
tween. Before  him  lay  some  months'  previous 
interval,  which  he  yet  looked  forward  to  without 
any  anxiety.  And  so,  Mr.  Benbow  slept  a 
delightful  sleep,  the  first  time  for  many  months, 
as  we  have  said,  on  the  night  the  actress  sailed. 
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Thus  saved  from  a  catastrophe,  and  infinitely 
relieved,  Mr.  Benbow  had  now  leisure  to  think 
of  himself  and  of  his  plans.  These  were  all 
of  a  vast  ambitious  character,  and  curiously 
interwoven  with  schemes  built  one  upon  each 
other.  These  were  connected  with  that  cham- 
pagne of  life — to  wit,  politics.  His  friendship 
with  the  Duke  was  to  furnish  the  marriage 
with  the  Duke's  Lady  Rosa :  the  marriage  with 
Lady  Rosa  was  to  lead  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Parliament  :  the  seat  in  Parliament  'to  the 
Under-Secretary's  chair :  the  Under-Secretary's 
chair — to — well,  that  had  not  been  so  clearly 
mapped  out ;  but  there  were  misty  outlines  of 
ribbons   and    coronets.       At    this    moment,    his 
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ardour,  clamped  by  the  late  troubles,  was  rekindled 
anew,  and  he  was  now  ready  to  press  forward.  Was 
this  the  old  pitiless,  selfish  energy,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice all  persons  and  all  things  to  his  darling  aim  ? 
The  marriage  he  looked  on  as  assured  :  he 
had  not  an  instant's  anxiety  on  the  matter. 
The  Duke  and  Lady  Eosa  were  there  ready : 
he  was  ready,  and  he,  foolish  boy,  should  be 
ready,  and  would  be  ready  at  the  fitting  moment. 
The  seat  in  Parliament  was  indeed  at  the  top 
of  a  steep  flight,  but  he  could  climb  them. 
There  was  an  old  man  in  possession — a  *^bad 
life  " — and  tltere  the  Duke  had  some  influence. 
So,  also,  had  the  Right  Plonourable  Hoxter,  the 
Duke's  friend,  and  who  managed  a  great  deal 
for  the  party,  and  he  had  spoken  of  the  Under- 
Secretaryship.  As  for  the  ribbon  or  coronet, 
that  was  almost  easier ;  and  so  much  inspired, 
Mr.  Benbow  set  to  work,  keeping  all  these  plates 
spinning  together,  now  giving  one  a  twist,  now 
the  other,  as  the  "  manipulator "  at  a  circus 
does.  Nothing  seems  so  strong  as  this  passion 
for  success  in   elderly  life.     And  this  may   be 
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accounted  for  in  our  times,  by  the  hurried  pres- 
sure, the  vast  and  complex  crowd  of  things  that 
have  now  accumulated,  leaving  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment's leisure — to  say  nothing  of  the  competition 
from  the  vast  crowds.  Formerly,  it  was  fashion- 
able for  the  old  politician  to  affect  to  be  weary, 
and  sighing  for  retirement  and  quiet.  "  Solve 
senescentem "  used  to  be  the  cry :  now  the 
steed  sometimes  bemns  his  work  in  his  old  aoje. 
This,  however,  is  the  day  of  ^' grand  old  men!* 

This  inspirited  Mr.  Benbow,  who  set  himself 
to  his  task  with  feverish  energy.  His  first 
aim  was,  of  course,  to  bring  about  the  disen- 
tanglement of  his  son.  He  knew  the  youth's 
rather  fitful  and  uncertain  nature ;  and,  as  a 
beginning,  had  shrewTlly  determined  that  he 
would  not  in  the  least  press  him ;  nay,  would 
rather  discourage  him.  Thus,  whenever  a  visit 
to  Banff"  was  spoken  of,  Mr.  Benbow  would  say  : 

'^  You  need  not  come,  Charles.  But  I  must 
go  myself  to  look.     My  prospects  need  it." 

"  Why  not,  sir  ?  "  the  young  man  would  reply. 
'*  It  is  a  very  enjoyable  house." 
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"It  is  indeed,"  said  his  father,  with  a  sigh, 
*'  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Conway  finds  it  so.  He 
is  growing  in  favour  there  every  day." 

"  Do  you  mean  with  Lady  Rosa  ?  "  asked  the 
young  man,  smiling.     "  I  doubt  it." 

*'  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  from  my  letters. 
But  there's  an  end  of  it  now,  so  let  us  say 
no  more  on  the  subject.  And  I  have  given 
them  to  understand  it  is." 

"  Was  not  that  rather  hasty,  or  needless  ?  " 
said  the  young  man,  colouring.  "  There  is  no 
need  to  make  proclamation  of  these  things."* 

"  My  dear  boy,  that's  all  too  late.  You  must 
stand  and  give  place  to  more  willing  folk.  You 
can't  expect  beautiful,  high-born  and  high-bred 
girls  to  be  throwing  themselves  at  your  head. 
Mr.  Conway  has  cut  you  out." 

"  But  isn't  it  a  little  hard  that  1  should 
be  cut  off  from  such  a  pleasant  house  and 
pleasant  company,  because  of  Mr.  George 
Conway  ?  " 

''  I  can't  help  it,"  said  his  father,  "  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  you  are  not  asked  this  time." 
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There  was  a  curious  tranquillity  about  the 
young  fellow  which  all  the  time  puzzled  his 
father.  He  bore  his  love's  absence  so  tranquilly, 
and  with  a  sort  of  assured  confidence.  He  was 
in  his  old  spirits  again.  His  father  fancied  that 
often  these  chains  of  the  grandes  passions 
became  rather  a  strain  and  a  burden,  and  there 
is  a  relief  after  the  first  trouble  of  parting. 

The  truth  was,  for  the  first  few  weeks  Charles 
was  supremely  comfortable,  and  every  mail 
broug;ht  him  a  welcome  letter  from  the  fascin- 
ating  actress — his  Lydia.  But  it  was  strange, 
certainly,  how  he  dwelt  on  that  phrase  of  his 
father's — ^'  Conway  has  cut  you  out."  "  Con- 
ceited fellow  !  "  he  would  say  to  himself,  ''  always 
harping  on  that  one  subject  himself.  Why,  if  I 
had  chosen  I  could  have — "  but  here  he  checked 
himself. 

A  month  or  two  passed  away,  then  another 
month.  Mr.  Benbow's  plans  were  maturing  and 
prospering.  That  strange  good-fortune  which 
attended  always  when  things  seemed  to  go, 
aj^peared   to   make   amends   for   the   check,  by 
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making  even  tliis  go  well  with  more  than 
abundance.  Thus  he  was  suddenly  startled  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  schemes  by  an  announce- 
ment in  the  obituary  columns  : 

"  On  the  16th,  at  Banff  Castle,  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Banffshire,  aged  sixty -one." 

The  paper  almost  fell  from  his  hands — from 
the  shock  ?  No  ;  but  from  the  cruel,  most 
awkward  interruption  to  his  plans  at  so  critical 
a  moment.  Here  was  a  clear  retard  of  at  least 
a  year. 

But  out  of  this  came  good.  In  his  first  grief 
his  Grace,  who  really  felt  the  loss  of  his  com- 
panion, needed  some  one  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  world — not  a  man  of  business — to  come  to 
his  aid  in  "fending  off"  the  weary  irksome 
duties  that  his  state  required.  This  he  ventured 
to  offer,  and  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the 
disconsolate  Duke.  It  came  so  admirably  well- 
timed — it  was  a  real  service,  as  Mr,  Benbow 
knew.  Nothing  could  fit  in  better.  He  never 
relaxed  a  moment  on  that  little  foundation  he 
built ;  and  presently  his  Grace  was  writing  to  say  : 
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"My  dear  Benbow, 

"  I  cannot  say  what  service  you  have 
been  to  me.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Could  you 
manao-e  to  come  a2;ain  to  Banff?  There  is  a 
rather  delicate  matter  for  which,  under  my 
bereavement,  I  am  wholly  unfitted." 

Could  he  come  ?  Of  course  he  could.  He 
was  there  for  a  fortnight,  getting  ready  the 
ground — consoling  the  bereaved  husband — sow- 
ins:  the  seed.  In  six  months  it  was  found  that 
the  bereavement  was  not  such  a  serious  draw- 
back to  Mr.  Benbow's  plans,  after  all. 

Eight  months  had  gone  by — ten  months — a 
year.  Surly  Time  had  healed  the  poignant 
sorrow.  He  could  see  a  few  people  now  at  the 
Castle — it  would  distract  their  sorrows.  And, 
after  all,  did  he  not  owe  something  to  his  children 
— .to  the  Lady  Rosa,  for  instance  ?  Accordingly, 
he  was  persuaded  :  a  few  people — just  a  few — to 
keep  up  his  spirits.  It  was  a  duty.  It  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  make  an  exertion. 

A  few,  then,  were  asked.  Among  others,  the 
Earl    of   Gillingham — a   political  star;  and   his 
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daughter — a  tall,  elegant,  gracious  creature. 
The  bereaved  Duke  left  all  to  his  friend  Benbow, 
whose  kindness  under  the  bereavement  he  should 
never  forget.  Lady  Frances  Tyntern  was 
charming ;  her  figure  —  where  was  her  real 
strength  —  exquisite,  with  a  quiet  and  refined 
air,  if  aristocratic.  The  diplomatic  Mr.  Benbow, 
with  a  wonderful  instinct,  took  this  matter  in 
hand.  He  put  it  all  on  duty — duty  to  the 
country — to  the  estate — to  the  family — to  the 
Duke  himself.  And  presently  the  world  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  a  rapid  and  strictly 
private  marriage  had  taken  place  between  the 
young  and  conventionally  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Gillingham  and  the  Duke.  This 
Earl  was  political — had  two  sons  in  Parliament ; 
and  thus  the  interest  was  admirably  fortified. 

"  You  and  your  son  Charles,"  said  the  bride- 
groom, departing  for  Paris,  "  must  be  here  on 
our  return.  My  dear  Benbow,  I  am  your  friend 
always." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  eyes  of  the  latter 
gentleman  had  always  been  turned  towards  the 
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great  continent  of  the  West.     American  papers 

from  New  York   and   the  leading    towns   were 

reguhxrly    sent    to    him,    and    friends    of    his 

wondered  to  see  this  new-born  interest  in  the 

affairs  of  that  country ;  for  he  had  been  always 

specially  narrow-minded,  thinking  only  of  home 

politics,   and  of  the  little  microcosm  of  Whigs 

and  Tories,  and  office,  and  "  getting  on." 

Once,    by  the    merest   accident,  his    eye    fell 

upon  a  paragraph  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 

new  London  actress,  with  whom   Mr.    Calhoun 

Sprot  had  contracted  an  engagement,  was  lying 

seriously  ill,  and  not  expected  to  recover  ;  under 

which    circumstances,    Mr.    Calhoun    Sprot   had 

contracted  another  engag-ement  with  the  fascin- 
es o 

ating  Brunette,  &c.  How  his  heart  fluttered  at 
this  !  And  he  passed  it  over  to  his  son  to  read, 
with  a  compassionate  ''  My  poor  Charles !  I 
knew  it  would  end  in  this  way." 

But,  in  truth,  he  had  been  rather  puzzled  by 
the  demeanour  of  that  young  man.  He  had 
settled  into  a  sort  of  melancholy,  which  his 
father  was  yet  acute  enough  to  see  was  not  the 
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longing  of  love,  or  the  yearnings  of  a  love-sick 
boy  separated  from  his  flame.  It  was  a  dull 
despondence  ;  a  restless  sort  of  depression  that 
knew  not  what  to  turn  to.  Neither  did  he  seem 
to  take  interest  in  that  far-off  continent.  He 
even  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Paris  for  a 
month ;  to  which  his  father  cheerfully  consented. 


VUL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

NEWS   OF   LYDIA. 

It  was  thus  that  the  most  intimate  and  dear 
relations  became  established  between  Mr.  Benbow 
and  his  noble  friends.  It  was  now  too  that  "  old 
McBeth,"  as  he  was  called,  who  had  sat  for 
thirty  years  for  the  little  borough  nearest  to 
Banff  Castle,  announced  tha.t  he  intended  retiring, 
and  the  Duke  declared  that  his  friend  Benbow 
should  have  the  seat.  There  was  one  little 
stipulation,  however  ;  and  said  his  Grace  gaily 
to  his  friend : 

"  The  only  thing  is,  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  that  the  borough  is  held  by  a  connection 
of  the  family.     Old  McBeth  was  a  second  cousin." 

And  the  Duke  smiled  pleasantly.  Mr.  Ben- 
bow's  heart  leaped  with  joy. 
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But  how  wonderfully  tilings  were  ordered 
under  his  now  lucky  star  !  One  morning  there 
arrived  an  American  paper  with  a  paragraph 
scored  with  blue  crosses.  His  eyes  kindled  as 
he  read,  and  were  turned  up  to  Heaven  in  a  sort 
of  imitation  of  grateful  homage  to  Providence  for 
all  the  blessings  it  was  showering  on  him. 

**'  Send  Mr.  Charles,"  he  said,  with  a  voice  that 
almost  trembled. 

Charles  always  dreaded  these  formal  and 
official  invitations,  as  they  were  only  sent  in 
that  form  when  there  was  a  communication  of 
some  serious  character  to  be  made. 

When  he  entered  he  found  Mr.  Benbow 
defended,  as  it  were,  behind  an  embrasure — 
looking  out  through  high  port-holes  of  papers, 
and  books,  and  inkstands.  His  father  s  face  had 
a  very  grave  and  serious  air,  tinged  with 
sadness,  dashed  by  importance ;  though  those 
better  acquainted  with  that  impenetrable  coun- 
tenance might  have  detected,  also,  a  lurkiug 
expression  of  contentment. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  kindly  and  tenderly, 
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"yon  must  prepare  yourself  for  a  trial.  I  can 
feel  for  you — indeed  I  can  ;  and  it  is  hard,  where 
I  know  you  have  centred  your  affections.  But 
we  must  all  submit  to  these  things." 

The  young  man's  face  had  turned  very  pale. 

"  What  have  you  to  tell  me,  father  ? "  he 
asked. 

The  answer  was  the  putting  the  American 
newspaper  into  his  hand,  Mr.  Benbow  pointing 
to  the  paragraph. 

Charles  had  an  instinct  of  what  was  coming, 
and  read  the  following : 

"  Mr.  Edge  Baycomhe,  the  go-ahead  manager, 
who  runs  the  best  Thespian  temple  in  Cincinnati, 
has  lately  found  out  the  truth  of  the  proverh  about 
the  lip  and  the  slip.  He  had  engaged  the  European 
actress  tcho  had  been  setting  things  ablaze  down 
East,  and  she  ivas  to  prove  a  ^  buster,^  and  help  him 
to  chaio  up  a  dangerous  opposition.  But  it  is  now 
discovered  that  the  unhappy  histrionic  was  among 
the  victims  in  the  late  river  steamer  accident,  and 
her  remains  were  identified  among  those  saved  after 
the  blowing-up  of  the  ill-fated  President  Jeaffreson." 

"  That  accounts  for  it  all,  Charles,"  said  his 
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father,  after  a  silence.  "  1  was  wondering  all 
this  time  that  we  never  heard  a  word  of  her. 
Poor  ill-fated  girl !  What  a  wretched  end ! 
Somehow,  there  is  always  to  be  something 
dramatic  associated  with  the  lives  of  these  poor 
creatures  ! " 

The  young  man  said  not  a  word.  He 
remained  gazing  at  the  fatal  paragraph :  then 
folded  it  up,  and  retired  with  it  to  his  room. 

All  that  morning  he  shut  himself  up,  and  kept 
looking  at  it  fixedly.  The  iron  of  self-reproach 
had  entered  into  his  soul.  Gone ! — dead  !  what 
bitter  self-reproach.  And,  of  late,  what  had  he 
been  ?  He  dared  not  conceal  it  from  himself : 
after  all  his  protestations,  all  his  love,  his  sworn 
devotion — it  had  pressed  on  him  like  a  night- 
mare— he  had  turned  his  eyes  away  from  the 
lovely,  fascinating  Pauline — that  angel  of  delight 
— whom  he  had  sought,  whom  he  had  pursued, 
whom  he  had  forced  into  this  connection.  He 
had  thouo^ht  all  alonor  that  this  attachment  had 
been  a  fatal  one — that  he  had  regretted  it,  and 
shruak  from  it.     He  blushed  for  himself.     The 
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old  tenderness  all  came  back,  and  lie  gave  way 
to  a  prolonged  and  bitter  grief.  No  matter ; 
now  lie  should  do  everything  to  cherish  her 
memory.  He  should  keep  iltat  alive  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

Several  days  went  by,  and  he  remained  sunk 
in  depression,  mooning  about.  His  father  was 
very  kind  and  indulgent  to  him,  taking  no 
notice.  A  weary  month  went  by.  His  son  came, 
and  said  to  him. 

''  Father,  you  know  I  loved  her  more  than 
any  one  in  the  wide  world.  I  am  wretched — full 
of  despair — and  I  must  find  some  comfort." 

"  How,  Charles !  "  said  his  father,  uneasily. 

*'  Let  me  at  least  show  my  love  and  devotion 
— now  that  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  else — by 
setting  up  some  memorial — " 

"  By  all  means,  Charles.  It  is  a  very  nice 
and  proper  thought,  and  I  honour  you  for  it.  I 
shall  write  to  town  this  very  day." 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  the  son  said, 
eao-erly.     "  I  mean — to  go  out  there  and  see — " 

**  Go    out   there    and   see ! "   his  father  said, 
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starting    up.      "Are    you    mad?      Go   out    to 
America  !  '^ 

"  I  owe  it  to  her  memory,"  said  the  young 
man,  fervently.     "  It  is  a  sacred  duty." 

The  father  lost  all  patience.  "  This  is  more  of 
your  folly.  You  are  incurable,  and  determined 
to  make  yourself  ridiculous.  You  will  end  in 
ruining  us,  or  are  turning  idiotic." 

"  I  did  behave  like  an  idiot,"  said  the  young 
man,  fiercely,  "  to  that  angel  I  I  deserted  her. 
I  ouoflit  to  have  o^one  with  her — never  to  have 
separated  from  her — to  have  gone  with  her  all 
the  world  over.     It  was  my  duty." 

"  Your  duty  ! "  repeated  his  father,  aghast. 
But,  after  a  moment's  pause,  his  old  prudence 
came  back  to  him.  His  face  cleared,  and  a 
soothing  expression  took  the  place  of  the  other. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,  if  it  must  be  done,  it 
must.     I'll  turn  it  over." 

Mr.  Benbow  came  later  to  his  son. 

"  It  has  not  been  my  wa}^"  he  said,  gravely, 
*'  to  oppose  you  in  your  plans.  I  think  you  will 
do  the  justice  to  say  that,  of  late,  I  have  let  you 
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take  your  own  course  pretty  freely,  and  without 
obstruction.  Something,  I  think,  is  owing  to 
me  —  I  mean  to  my  convenience  —  the  poor 
bread-winner  of  the  family.  Don't  you  think 
so,  Charles  ? " 

"  You  have  been  most  kind  and  induWent, 
sir,"  the  young  man  said,  eagerly.  "  I  have  not 
a  word  to  say  against  that.  But  in  this  matter  it 
becomes  a  sacred  duty — " 

"  Well,  I  agree  with  you,"  said  his  father. 
"  If  you  are  so  attached  to  her — loere^  I  mean — 
if  it  was  such  a  serious  passion,  I  cannot  blame 
you.  Indeed,  it  is  only  what  could  be  required 
from  a  man  of  honour.  But  I  say  you  should 
consult  my  convenience — that  is  all  I  ask.  You 
shall  go  to  America.  But  you  can  wait  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month  ?  " 

*'  Certainly,  father.  You  are  too  good  and 
generous.  If  you  hnew  how  I  loved — if  you 
knew  how  my  whole  soul  was  bound  up  in 
her—" 

"That  is  what  I  do  know.  I  see  now  you 
were  seriously  attached  to  her.     But  you  must 
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not  give  way — you  must  show  yourself  a  man. 
Of  course  I  own  that  I  could  not  have  approved 
of  your  marriage  with  an  actress." 

"  But  she  was  a  lady,  father — a  born  lady.  I 
could  prove  it.'* 

. "  Oh,  of  course — I  don't  doubt  it.  And  cer- 
tainly she  showed  she  was  a  lady  by  the  way  she 
behaved.  And  I  should  never  have  forced  your 
inclinations — never !  If  you  had  made  up  your 
mind  to  the  matter,  it  would  have  been  idle 
to  have  opposed  you.  But  you  should  have 
gratified  me  in  some  other  way,  should  you 
not?" 

*' Anything,  dear  father.  It  comforts  me  to 
hear  you  speak  in  this  way." 

"  However,  go  if  you  like.  But,  I  insist  there 
shall  be  some  delay,  arid  that  you  fall  in  with 
my  arrangements  first." 

"  And  what  are  they,  father  ?  I  shall  do  any- 
thing that  does  not  interfere  with  that  sacred 
duty." 

''You  must  come  with  me  for  a  few  days  to 
the  Duke's.     You  owe  the  family  some  amende, 
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as  you  hav^c  treated  them  in  a  very  cavalier 
fashion." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  son.  ''  I  have 
no  objection,  nowr 

The  father  went  to  his  room  much  disturbed, 
"  What  does  the  boy  mean  ? — he  is  incurable. 
Never  mind,  though — once  in  that  house,  he 
shall  not  leave  it  free  !  Then  he  may  go  to 
America  if  he  likes." 

tL. 

Within  a  week  came  the  invitation,  and  father 
and  son  started  for  Banff  Castle. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

*'a  marriage  has  been  arranged." 

It  was  a  different  scene  from  the  last  festival 
of  state.  Its  gaudy  splendour  and  regal  magni- 
ficence had  given  place  to  a  calm  sombreness, 
not  the  less  oppressive.  The  Duke  was  in  deep 
black ;  bearing  his  sorrows  manfully,  but  forced 
to  commune  with  the  world.  His  daus^hter, 
distraite  and  more  indifferent,  had  acquired, 
through  that  heavy  shock,  a  gentle,  subdued 
manner,  which  really  made  her  interesting.  Sad- 
ness, or  recent  sadness,  always  brings  with  it,  or 
leaves  behind,  a  species  of  beauty — or,  at  least, 
arouses  a  sort  of  interest.  And  the  young  man, 
seeing  her  utter  indifference  to  him  and  to  all 
the  world,  and  to  all  matrimonial  plans,  saw  her 
■under  infinitely  greater  advantage.     They  both 
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had  endured  the  bitterness  of  sorrow.  She  had 
lost  a  mother  :  he  had  lost  a  wife.  Both  had 
been  bereaved.  He  lonojed  to  interchano-e  the 
story  of  their  griefs  ;  and  he  could  see  and  feel 
that  she  knew  the  outline  of  his  grief,  and  felt 
the  interest  in  it  that  all  women  do  in  such 
things.  There  was  nobody  there  but  the  host, 
his  family,  and  the  two  guests.  It  was  infinitely 
flatter ino;  therefore. 

It  was  very  pleasant,  too.  Very  soon,  as  she 
walked  about  the  garden,  the  young  Lady  Rosa 
approached  the  subject  on  which  he  longed  to 
talk,  and  approached  it  with  a  kindly  sympathy. 

"  That  nio^ht  at  the  little  theatre,"  she  said — 
"  that  poor  actress — I  spoke  unkindly  of  her. 
But  it  is  hard  she  should  have  met  such  an 
■untimely  fate  in  a  foreign  country.  I  am  quite 
repentant  now,  and  did  her  injustice.     I  own  it." 

"  I  knew  you  were  generous,"  said  the  young 
man,  *'  ardent  and  noble.  I  quite  understand 
you ;  and  it  is  what  I  would  have  expected." 

*'  It  is  not,"  she  said,  very  naturally,  **  until 
these  thin^rs  come  home   to  ourselves   that   we 
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understand  the  full  force  of  such  a  blow.     I  shall 
never  judge  any  one  harshly  again." 

There  was  such  a  change,  such  a  tenderness 
and  feeling,  in  her  manner,  that  Charles  looked 
at  her  astonished.  He  had  judged  her  unkindly, 
and  there  were  sins  of  that  sort  on  his  own  head. 
He  found  an  inexpressibly  soothing  effect  in  her 
company,  a  kind  of  pleasure  and  sympathy, 
which  he  had  never  known  before. 

We  need  not  linger  on  this  curious  process — 
or  passage,  rather — which  has  been  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  through  all  the  annals  of  human 
character.  It  is  a  very  old  story ;  and  lady 
readers  particularly  can  furnish,  by  instinct,  the 
chapters  that  are  to  conclude  it.  What  this 
new-found  sympathy  produced  can  be  imagined  : 
a  sort  of  rest  and  pleasure,  which  presently  began 
to  stretch  over  the  thing  itself  to  the  person. 
And  after  three  or  four  days,  when  business  took 
off  Mr.  Benbow,  it  was  arranged  that  young  Mr. 
Charles  should  wait  for  some  time  longer — not  to 
prepare  for  his  American  voyage,  of  which  he 
had  made  no  mention  whatever.     Why  should 
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he,  he  thought ;   there  was  surely  time  enough 
when  the  day  fixed  drew  near. 

We  know  that  pleasant  little  history — or,  it 
may  be,  an  invented  apologue — of  the  discon- 
solate widow  and  her  husband's  equestrian 
monument ;  and  which,  exaggerated  as  it  is, 
holds  a  sort  of  compendium  of  all  the  little  weak 
points  of  human  nature — of  course,  disguised  :  how 
the  memorial  was  to  be  as  magnificent  as  money 
could  make  it ;  and  how,  with  every  month  or 
two,  it  became  gradually  dwindled,  shorn  of  this 
and  that  ornament,  until  at  length  it  shrank  into 
a  plain  and  inexpensive  slab.  Thus  it  is,  very 
often,  with  a  grief  that  is  unduly  extravagant,  or 
bestowed  on  an  unfitted  object. 

The  living  object  began  gradually  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  that  was  gone  for  ever.  He 
be^an  to  see  a  number  of  new,  hitherto  undis- 
covered,  beauties  in  the  young  lady's  character. 
This  tenderness  and  interest  had  the  most  pro- 
digious effect  on  him.  He  felt  the  older  image 
fading  out  gradually — even  though  he  was  indig- 
nant as  it  did  so.     Who  can  blame  him  ?     We 
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might  be  severe  on  a  man  of  forty  ;  but  a  boy- 
lias  no  logic,  no  consistency. 

He  fixed  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  go  away. 
The  day  after  to-morrow  arrived,  and  the  Duke 
said  to  him : 

"  Why  do  you  go  away,  Charles  ?  There  is 
no  necessity.  I  assure  you,  we  like  having  you 
here,  and  would  like  you  to  stay.  Of  course,  if 
you  have  business — " 

Lady  Rosa  said  to  him,  "  I  really  wish  that 
you  could  stay.     It  cheers  up  papa." 

Of  course  he  remained.  It  ^^2^^  flattering,  thus 
being  pressed.  Is  not  flattery  the  great  lever  by 
which  all  the  large  weights  of  the  world  are 
lifted  ?  It  is  not  self-interest,  nor  pride,  nor  love 
of  money,  nor  love  of  self,  so  much  as  flattery. 
It  does  all  the  work. 

That  day  arrived  the  Baronet,  rival,  and 
enemy  of  the  youug  Charles,  looking  at  him  with 
fierce  eyes,  as  who  should  say,  *^  What  business 
have  you  here — a  creature  like  you — a  mere 
schoolboy  % "  Could  he  leave  under  such  con- 
ditions— leave  the  ground  to  an  insolent  man  of 
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the  world,  who  presumed  on  his  being  older  and 
knowing  more  ?  Indeed,  he  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  would  look  like  cowardice.  So 
pride  intervened  here,  and  kept  him  just  yet 
another — "  day  after  to-morrow."  In  short,  it 
was  very  much  as  at  a  pantomime,  where  there 
are  thick  veils  after  veils  of  gauze  let  down 
between  us  and  the  gorgeous  realms  of  delight. 
Veil  after  veil  was  descending  slowly  between 
our  hero  and  the  memory  of  the  idol  of  his  heart, 
as  she  had  been.  The  salve  which  he  had  laid 
to  his  soul  was,  "  there  was  no  hurry."  Those 
tender  offices  to  her  memory  could  be  paid  later. 

We  need  not  linger  over  this  passage.  The 
Baronet  stayed  on.  So  did  he.  The  latter 
grew  more  and  more  ardent ;  and  at  last,  one 
evening,  when  she  was  sitting  beside  Mr.  Charles, 
very  agitated  and  downcast,  he  grew  sympathetic, 
and  pressed  for  confidence. 

"  You  are  ill.  Lady  Rosa,"  he  said,  "  or  in  low 
spirits.     Tell  me — consult  me." 

And  after  much  hesitation,  and  delay,  and 
pressing — a   very  delightful  occupation  for  the 
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one  who  presses — slie  was  brought  to  confess  she 
was  unhappy.  She  would  have  to  make  a 
decision  next  morning.  Her  father  wished  her 
to  go  away.  He  did  not  like  this  sort  of  thing.  He 
wished  her  to  make  up  her  mind — and — and — 
there  was  one  who  could  not  be  put  off  longer — 
she  must  give  him  a  final  answer — yes  or  no. 
She  had  done  all  she  could  to  stave  it  off. 

But  why — what  advice  could  he  give  ?  asked 
the  young  man,  in  a  perfect  flutter.  Such  advice 
would  naturally  be  suspected,  as  self-interested. 
If  she  liked  this  person  —  this  overbearing 
Baronet 

It  was  easy  to  see  what  this  beginning  would 
end  in.  It  was  like  a  weight  toppling  over  the 
edge  of  a  hill,  and  which  must  then  go  rolling 
down.  So  did  our  hero,  forgetting  everything, 
go  rushing  down  that  hill — straight  into  a 
proposal. 

He  hardly  knew  how  he  did  it.  He  was 
accepted  ;  and  the  wicked  Baronet  retired,  routed 
and  mortified,  from  the  place. 

A  brilliant  prospect  opened  before   him.     It 
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was  a  great  and  glorious  match.  A  Duke's 
daughter  !  How  people  would  talk  and  wonder  ! 
He  began  to  feel  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
thing.  And  poor  Lydia — the  actress  !  Well, 
that  would  never  have  done !  He  trembled  as 
he  thought  of  the  rash,  headlong  step  he  had 
taken — the  effects  of  which  might  have  endured 
for  his  whole  life  long.  Poor  Lydia !  Still,  it 
was  all  for  the  best,  and  he  had  been  providen- 
tially delivered  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
wild  folly. 

The  young  man  was  wild  with  triumph  and 
excitement.  Now,  indeed,  he  saw  the  splendour 
and  glory  of  the  match.  It  came  on  him  quite 
"  with  a  burst."  A  Duke's  son-in-law  !  To  be 
ao:ain  in  the  hirfiest  ranks — livino^ "  in  state,"  as  it 
were — for  the  rest  of  his  life  !  It  was  wonderful. 
And  then  entered  a  feeling  of  vanity  at  his  own 
powers  and  gifts  having  brought  about  such  a 
consummation.  He  must  be  very  clever,  he  felt ; 
and  was  really  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  his 
own  talents,  attractions,  and  what  not,  that  had 
arranged  the  whole  affair. 
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With  what  pride  did  he  ask  the  Duke  for  a 
carriage,  to  drive  into  the  next  town,  to  go  to 
the  telegraph  office  ;  and  with  what  greater  pride 
did  he  hear  that  potentate's  gracious  and  most 
affectionate  reply. 

^'  My  dear  Charles,  we  have  done  with  these 
forms  now.  You  are  my  son,  and  you  must 
order  and  call  for  what  you  like,  without  con- 
sulting me  !  " 

He  drove  in,  and  wrote  the  following  tele- 
gram : 

"My  dear  Father, 

"  What  you  wished  has  been  done.  All 
has  been  settled.  And  they  are  very  kind.  'She 
is  an  angel !  " 

Alas,  for  the  poor  actress,  now  lying  in  the 
far-off  country.     Yet  still  he  felt  no  reproach. 

"  Had  she  been  alive,  and  I  was  merely 
pledged  to  her,  that  would  have  been  different. 
I  should  have  been  bound  in  honour.  But  now, 
I  can  do  more.  I  am  not  bound  to  a  monastic 
vow  of  celibacy." 

The  next  day  arrived  Mr.  Benbow,  who  re- 
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ceived  his  son  calmly  and  in  a  friendly  way 
before  company.  But  when  they  were  alone,  he 
went  towards  him,  put  his  arms  about  him,  and 
strained  him  to  his  breast. 

"You  are  a  noble,  generous,  gallant  fellow," 
he  said,  "  and  I  am  proud  of  you.     I  cannot  tell 
you,  too,  how  I  admire  your  talents  and  abilities, 
for  you  have  done  all  this  yourself.     You  have 
shown  abilities  and  tact  worthy  of  a  man  double 
your  years.     For  there  were  enormous  difficulties 
in  the  case  ;    and,   though  you  lost  ground  at 
first,    still   you   more   than  made   it   up.     And 
though   this  is  a  small  matter,  and  not  of  so 
much  importance — only  concerning  poor   me — 
you   have    made   your   father's   heart   infinitely 
happy — more  happy  than  I  have  felt  for  years. 
This  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  give  us  a  firm 
foundation.     Now  I  shall  be  able  to  move  the 
empire  almost.     Yes,  absurd  as  it  would  sound, 
I  may  yet  be  able  to  do  that  even.     No  one 
knows  what  is  in  this  head.     The  next  step  shall 
be  to  have  you  in  Parliament— the  next,  a  peer- 
age— the  next,  office  for  myself.     Now,  my  dear 
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boy,  ask  what  you  like,  do  what  you  like.  Wait 
only,  and  you  shall  see  the  noble  settlement  I 
shall  make  on  you.  Would  you  have  the  Castle 
to  live  in  ?  Say  so.  I  shall  contrive  another, 
and  give  it  up  to  you  cheerfully.  Only  show 
me  some  way  by  which  you  would  like  me  to 
exhibit  my  gratitude  and  sense  of  what  you  have 
done  for  me."  • 

The  young  man  was  bewildered  by  these 
dazzling  pictures.  He  was  supremely  happy. 
He  began,  too,  to  discover  fresh  charms  in  the 
young  lady  who  had  "  undertaken "  him  ;  and 
who,  though  not  beautiful,  had  the  attraction  of 
good-humour  and  gentility  to  recommend  her. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  most  entrancing  time  for  him. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a  dream.  The  next  day 
arrived,  and  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  orna- 
ments that  were  ever  devised,  and  worthy  of  a 
Duke's  daughter. 

The  news  of  that  alliance,  spread  about, 
caused  the  greatest  excitement.  It  was  a  fresh 
homage  to  Mr.  Benbow's  wonderful  powers. 
People   threw   up    their   hands  —  "  Well,    that 
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Benbow  betits  anything !  He  is  the  most  perse- 
vering plotter.  He  can  do  anything  he  lays  his 
mind  to.  Now,  he  has  been  burrowing  and 
scheming  at  that  marriage  for  years,  and  at  last 
he  has  brought  it  about.  A  wonderfully  clever 
and  persevering  man,  after  all,  and  deserved  to 
succeed.  Presently  there  would  be  no  enduring 
him,  and  he  would  take  the  command  of  the 
Duke  himself." 

The  due  regulation  ceremonies  went  forward 
— the  milinery,  selection  of  bridesmaids,  solicitor 
business,  all  advancing  with  a  solemn  and  digni- 
fied march  to  the  grand  portals  of  marriage. 

The  day  was  fixed.  The  presents  were 
exhibited.  The  great  semi-French  Mantalini, 
who  was  charged  with  the  outfitting,  was  work- 
ing on  steadily  to  the  end ;  and  a  few  ladies  were 
admitted  to  have  a  view  of  the  noble  and  costly 
"  robes,"  placed  round  the  room,  like  figures 
at  a  waxwork.  Everybody  was  in  admiration. 
Invitations  had  gone  forth,  and  Banfi"  Castle  was 
getting  ready  for  a  more  magnificent  gathering  of 
guests  than  it  had  ever  yet  seen  within  its  walls. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

'fiest  glimpse  of  the  sword. 

A  GREAT  dinner  was  given  in  the  large 
baronial  hall.  It  was  the  evening  before  the 
marriao^e.  The  house  was  full  to  overflowinsf. 
Long,  long  tables,  crowded  on  both  sides  with 
all  the  gentility  in  the  county — and,  indeed,  in 
the  country.  The  Duke  wore  his  stars  and 
ribands  —  around  his  leg,  across  his  chest — 
and  sat  on  his  throne,  and  looked  quite  king- 
like. Mr.  Hoxter  had  found  his  way  there,  as 
well  as  others  who  had  figured  in  that  first 
party  with  which  this  little  history  opened. 
Some  of  the  more  diplomatic  gentry  wondered 
exceedingly  why  the  Duke  was  so  eager  for 
this  alliance ;  but  it  was  explained  —  in  the 
smoking-room — that  Benbow  was  henceforward 
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"  to  find  brains  for  the  firm."  Wliatever  was 
the  reason,  there  were  good  motives ;  as  the 
Duke,  though  slow  and  rather  heavy,  was 
"  long-headed  "  enough  w^hen  his  family  interest 
was  concerned. 

It  was  a  great  festival ;  and  the  young  man 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  walking  in  a  dream. 
Such  attention  was  paid  to  him — such  glory 
seemed  to  encircle  his  head,  nmbus-like.  It  was 
as  though  he  had  performed  some  public  achieve- 
ment of  great  value,  by  which  he  had  laid  the 
public  under  a  compliment.  Indeed,  men  on 
the  eve  of  marriage  often  assume  this  complacent 
air,  and  bear  themselves  as  though  they  had 
done  service  —  won  a  peerage,  or  carried  a 
fortress.  The  lights  played  upon  Charles.  He 
was  supremely  happy.  But  his  was  not  a  tithe 
of  the  happiness  of  his  father.  It  certainly  was 
— if  the  thouorht  ever  occurred  to  him  to  weio^h 
and  balance  such  things — the  happiest  night  of 
his  life.  The  eve,  too,  of  such  a  day !  Never 
had  success  been  more  sweet.  Never  had  he 
been  so  afi'ectionate  to  his  dear  son. 
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*'  My  own  Charles  !  If  you  only  knew  what 
1  feel !  I  own  myself  inferior  to  you  in  every- 
thing. I  cannot  say  how  I  admire  ycu.  You 
have  made  a  gallant  struggle,  and  shown  your- 
self a  true  man  beyond  your  years.  God  bless 
you  for  it  I  You  have  made  me  a  happy  man 
to-nio^ht." 

The  son,  that  night  in  his  room,  thinking 
over  so  many  things,  was  not  disturbed  by 
any  dreams  of  the  past.  He  wondered  how 
strangely  to  his  advantage  everything  had 
turned  out.  What  a  dreadful  complication  it 
migiit  have  proved.  That  rash  folly — for  such 
it  was — what  a  terrible  struggle  it  might  have 
involved  him  in  with  his  father — and,  indeed, 
the  world !  Starvation  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  the  worst  evil.  Poor  Lydia !  Vows — 
devotion  —  promises  —  the  solemn  undertaking 
on  the  departure  of  the  ship  —  where  were 
these  now  ? 

At  last,  here  was  the  morning ! — bright,  gay, 
sunny !      Magnificent   carriages   were    hurrying 
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up.  The  whole  place  was  in  a  flutter.  It 
seemed  to  glitter  all  over  with  white  roses  and 
decorations.  The  sunlight  poured  in  upon  the 
scene,  bathing  the  grand  Castle  in  floods  of 
gorgeous  light.  The  whole  country  for  miles 
about  was  thrown  into  a  flutter  of  excitement 
at  the  marriaofe  —  the  Ducal  marriao;e.  The 
bride  looked  really  handsome,  and  had  colour 
and  brilliancy.  Mr.  Benbow  himself,  instead  of 
beino^  a  machine- — a  mechanical  sort  of  enoine 
— for  that  day  only  was  human,  soft,  unmetallic 
— allowed  his  blood  to  flow  and  circulate,  like 
that  of  other  men.  This  was  the  grandest  coup 
of  his  life.  Though  the  lady  had  "  no  money  " 
— but  this  was  not  asked  for — he  estimated  her 
fortune  as  equal,  in  money  value,  to  some  thirty 
thousand  pounds. 

For  years  he  had  not  felt  so  happy — so  full 
of  kindliness  and  soft  goodwill  to  all  men ;  and 
a  casual  clergyman  applicant  for  a  subscription 
to  the  Orphans'  Home  was  amazed  at  receiving 
the  next  day  a  sum  of  fifty  pounds. 

It  wanted  but  an  hour  to  the  ceremony,  and 
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the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Arthur's,  the  Hon.  and 
Eev.  Charles  Bridles,  D.D. — who  was  to  be 
"assisted,"  propped  round  about  like  a  falling 
tree,  by  three  other  clergymen — was  to  do  that 
sacred  office.  That  dignitary  was  just  getting 
ready  to  robe,  the  bridesmaids — a  whole  battalion 
of  "Lady  Charlottes"  and  ''Hon.  Evas" — were 
being  equipped  and  marshalled — when  the  father 
and  son  withdrew  together  into  the  study  for  a 
few  last  words.  First,  Mr.  Benbow — his  arm 
affectionately  round  his  son — laid  down  on  the 
table  a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  in  circular 
notes,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  them  a  cheque 
for  one  thousand. 

"  That  will  carry  you  over  a  couple  of  months' 
tour.  Write  to  me,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  want 
more.  Spare  nothing.  Do  all  magnificently. 
Everything  depends  on  first  impressions.  Ah, 
I  am  so  grieved,  now  that  it  has  come  to  the 
point,  to  lose  you  !  No  matter,  we  shall  all  be 
very  happy  now.  And,  my  dear,  dear  boy,  the 
only  thing  that  consoles  me,  and  should  console 
you,  is,  that  you  would  have  been  very  wretched 
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otherwise.  You  could  not  have  endured  a  life 
of  privation.  Your  fine  spirit  would  have  soon 
awakened  to  the  change  in  your  position.  I 
know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself,  my 
dearest  Charles ;  and,  believe  me,  it  has  been  all 
for  the  best." 

'*  I  begin  to  think  so,  father,  and  I  am  sure 
of  it.  And  you  will  do  me  this  justice,  dear 
father — I  behaved  all  through  like  a  man  of 
honour,  like  a  gentleman." 

"  Nobly,  my  dear  boy — nobly !  I  own  that, 
and  always  did.  Even  when  displeased  with 
you,  I  admitted  that  I  was  secretly  proud  of 
you. 

A  curious  look  came  into  the  young  man's 
face — half  of  pride,  half  of  shame. 

"  At  this  moment,  dear  father,  I  should  have 
no  concealments  from  you — now  that  you  will 
give  me  your  blessing.  It  would  be  a  reproach 
to  myself  if  I  did  not  tell  you  all.  As  I  am 
leaving  you  now,  to  begin  a  new  life,  it  is  only 
rio-ht  that  I  should  have  nothino^  concealed  from 
the  dear  father  who  has  been  so  good  to  me." 
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At  this  moment  entered  the  Duke,  hurriedly. 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Charles,  we  are  getting  ready. 
The  Bishop  is  robing,  and  the  bridesmaids  are 
dressed,  and  going  off  to  the  chapel.  Everybody 
has  come." 

With  a  sort  of  relief  the  young  man  said  : 

"  I  am  quite  ready.     Let  us  go,  father." 

"Just  one  moment,  Duke.  We  shall  follow 
in  a  second.  Tell  me,  Charles,  what  do  you 
mean  by  concealment  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  is  no  matter  now,  so  I  may  as  well 
tell  you,"  the  young  man  said,  hurriedly,  and 
putting  on  his  gloves.  "  That  poor  saint  Lydia, 
before  she  went  away — that  time  you  followed 
us—" 

"  Yes,"  said  his  father,  uneasily — "  Well,  she 
went  away,  and — she  died." 

'*  Exactly.  But  I  never  told  you  before ;  I 
ohought  it  no  use — it  would  only  worry  you  ! 
But— but— " 

"  But  what  ?  What  is  coming  ?  Speak  out, 
will  you  ! "  said  his  father,  roughly. 

"  Well — I  was — married  to  her ! " 
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"  Married  to  her !  "  almost  shrieked  his  father, 
falling  back  some  steps.  "  Married  !  What  d'ye 
mean  ?     You  didn't  dare  to  do  that !  " 

Alarmed,  the  son  looked  at  him  strangely. 

"  It  is  all  over  now,"  he  faltered.  "  It  was 
foolish,  I  know." 

''  0  ruin— ruin  !     Good  God !  " 

Entered  now  the  Duke. 

"  They  are  ready.  The  Bishop  is  in  the 
chapel.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  joenbow  ? 
My  dear  friend,  it  isn't  like  a  mother  and 
daughter — you  musn't  take  it  to  heart!" 

Mr.  Benbow  almost  gasped — "  I'll  follow  you 
in  a  moment.  Leave  me  alone  for  a  short 
time — for  two  minutes — and  then  I  shall  know 
what  to  do.  Listen  to  me,  for  heaven's  sake. 
This  can't  go  on ;  at  least  not  to-day." 

"  What ! "  said  the  astonished  nobleman.  "  Do 
you  mean  the  marriage  ? " 

"Yes,  yes.     He  daren't — we  dare — not." 

"  In  heaven's  name,  Mr.  Benbow,  speak  out." 

"  My  dear  Duke,"  said  the  young  man,  "  my 
poor   father   is   agitated   by  something   I   have 
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told  him.     He  has  been  worried  and  harassed  of 
late,  and  magnifies  things." 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Benbow,  looking 
furtively  round.  "  I  hardly  know  what  I  am 
saying  or  doing." 

"  My  poor  friend,"  said  the  Duke,  soothingly, 
"  I  have  noticed  it — nerves — nerves." 

"  Stay  here,  if  you  like,  or  if  you  think  it  will 
be  too  much  for  you,  till  we  return  from  the 
church." 

Mr.  Benbow  started.  "  Oh,  it  can't  be,  it 
can't  be  ;  or  at  least,  not  to-day — put  it  off !  " 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  the  son  in  a  low  voice, 
"  collect  yourself;  do  not  speak  in  this  wild  way. 
You  know  what  I  told  you  is  all  ended — it  was 
foolish — and — but — " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  quite  right." 

The  Duke  was  too  excited  to  import  any 
meaning  into  the  words.  He  took  the  young 
man's  arm,  and  led  him  away — to  be  married  ! 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE   MARRIAGE   DAY. 


Imagine  that  man — that  diplomatist,  plotter, 
schemer,  what  not — in  such  a  situation !  Only 
conceive  the  ao-itated  council  held  within  himself 
during  those  few  most  precious — he  had  but  a 
few — seconds  within  which  to  make  up  his  mind. 
It  was  as  thousrh  an  executioner  was  standinoj 
over  him  with  a  drawn  sword  at  his  neck,  calling 
on  him  to  decide  within  a  few  minutes.  Heavens  ! 
What  loas  he  to  do  ?  Every  second  was  hurrying 
him  to  destruction,  whatever  way  he  looked  at 
it.  There  he  was,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice — 
with  difficulty  balanced  !  The  slightest  move- 
ment either  way,  and  he  tottered  over. 
Oh,  heavens  !  what  was  he  to  do  ?  Oh,  there 
would    be   no    hesitation,    he    thought,    as    he 
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staggered  to  his  feet.  It  was  a  question  of 
crime.  Even  now  he  might  be  too  late.  He 
rushed  to  the  door.  He  met  one  of  the  j^oung 
men,  gay  and  brilliant,  decked  out  in  favours 
and  liojhtest  festive  dress.  It  gave  him  a  chill. 
The  young  man  started  back  as  he  saw  him. 

"  Good  heavens !  Mr.  Benbow,  you  are  ill ! 
Come,  sir,  you  must  not  take  this  to  heart.  It 
is  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to  Charles 
in  all  his  life.     They  are  all  at  the  altar.'' 

*'  Still  in  good  time,"  he  said,  desperately,  and 
hurried  along. 

Here  was  the  chapel  —  a  little  private  and 
domestic  one,  established  in  the  Castle — just  off 
the  great  hall.  A  small  archway  opened  into 
it,  and  through  this  was  seen  the  view  of  the 
brilliant  little  interior,  crammed  and  crowded 
with  rank  and  gentility.  There  stood  the  Duke, 
starred  and  gartered,  the  bishop  and  clergy,  the 
ladies  with  white  snowy  bonnets  and  white  laces, 
military  friends  in  uniform — the  bride  herself, 
looking  distinguished  if  not  handsome.  There 
was  the  bridegroom,  happy  and  excited.     There 
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was  the  great  hall  outside  crowded  with  neigh- 
bours and  retainers,  all  struc^ojlingr  to  fjet  a  view 
through  the  arch  ;  and  here  was  Mr.  Benbow — 
unhappy  father  ! — tottering  along,  rushing  almost 
— to  forbid  this  ceremony.  Yet,  what  could  he 
do  ?  How  in  face  of  all  these  ?  —  Oh  !  the 
shame,  the  disgrace,  the  misery.  Suddenly, 
just  as  he  entered  the  hall,  came  an  inspiration, 
a  spar  to  catch  at,  and  he  clutched  it.  It  came 
back  on  him  that  he  read  in  the  American  papers 
first  that  she  was  ill.  Who  knows  now  what 
miorht  have  turned  out  ?  She  mi^rht  be  dead  at 
that  moment.  God  grant  it !  And  then  how 
foolish,  how  profitless,  his  protest  and  inter- 
ference. Oh,  what  a  plank !  He  lifted  himself 
on  it.  He  dared  not  speak  in  any  case.  He 
would  do  as  he  had  so  often  done  before,  let 
chance — that  wonderful  aide- de-caw p — come  to 
help  him. 

So  it  began.  The  Lord  Bishop  impressively 
read,  and  was  duly  "  assisted  "  by  his  supporters  ; 
the  village  girls  chanted  ;  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom   answered   to   the   solemn    questions 
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put  to  them.  In  short,  they  were  married. 
And  it  was  now  "  Mr.  Cliarles  and  Lady  Eosa 
Benbow : "  so  an  old  gentleman  said  to  the 
unhappy  father — who,  every  one  remarked,  "  felt 
it  so  much." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Mr.  Benbow, 
vacantly.  "To  be  sure  they  are,"  he  added, 
heartily. 

There  they  were  going  through  the  tedious 
and  elaborate  forms  —  signing,  witnessing,  &c. 
Every  one  was  smiling  and  chatting,  and  every 
one  smiled  and  chattered  as  they  did  on  no 
former  occasion.  People  came  up  to  the  bride, 
their  faces  composed  to  a  simper  such  as  they 
kept  for  no  other  occasion. 

But  still  Mr.  Benbow  looked  on  vacantly,  his 
eyes  glancing  from  one  face  to  the  other. 
Every  one  was  remarking  him.  Where  was  his 
diplomacy — his  planning  ?  On  such  an  occasion 
the  day  ought  to  have  been  a  most  precious  one, 
worth  thousands  in  the  way  of  laying  foundation- 
stones  for  acquaintanceship  and  connection  with 
the  great:  on  which  "courses"  he  would  have 
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reared  great  towers  and  castles,  which  nothing 
could  have  blown  down.  Tliore  were  wonderful 
persons  there — valuable  to  a  degree ;  yet  there 
he  was,  idle  and  in  a  stupor.  Some  said  it  was 
ludicrous,  a  man  like  Benbow  afFectino^  the  dis- 
consolate  father ;  thouo^h  the  more  charitable 
set  him  down  as  ill — which,  indeed,  he  said  later 
that  he  was,  and  went  to  his  room.  He  was 
glad  of  that  relief.  The  faces  about  him  pressed 
on  him,  and  prevented  his  thinking.  Oh !  he 
longed  to  think — to  strive  and  realize  the  im- 
measurable horror  of  the  situation.  The  change, 
too — the  frightful  change — from  only  that  morn- 
ing. The  dashing  him  down  headlong,  till  he 
had  become  a  poor,  miserable,  bruised  wretch, 
far  below  even  the  poorest  private  individual  in 
all  that  company,  and  whom  he  despised  as  not 
having  the  wits  and  arts  to  get  on  in  life.  He 
was  a  criminal — or,  if  not,  his  family  was  on  the 
verge  of  disgrace,  of  being  in  the  papers ;  of 
being  talked  about,  pointed  at.  He  could  not 
endure  it. 

Still,  the  other  thought  came  back  on  him. 
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After  all,  something  desperate  might  be  done  in 
so  desperate  a  case.  Something  must  be  done. 
After  all  there  was  hope  left,  and  chance.  With 
all  his  cleverness,  surely,  he  could  do  with  such 
a  case  as  this. 

As  he  thought,  and  thought,  and  thought 
with  a  painful  intensity,  he  began  to  see  the 
desperate  necessity  of  doing  sometldng.  And  he 
began  to  see,  also,  that  there  was  some  faint 
prospect  of  success.  Oh,  but  still,  what  a 
change  !  What  a  difference  from  the  morning  ; 
with  what  different  arms  could  he  work  and 
fight !  Alas  !  he  could  then  attack— assail  .the 
whole  world  ;  now  he  must  be  miserably  on  the 
defensive. 

''Won't  you  come  down?"  said  Mr.  George 
Conway  who  had  been  sent  to  look  for  him. 
*'  They  are  all  at  the  breakfast.  Even  if  you 
are  unwell,  the  Duke  says,  it  will  look  so  strange 
if  you  are  away  during  the  speeches  and  all 
that.'' 

''Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Benbow,  rousing 
himself.     "Of  course.     I  have  not  been  at  all 
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well  all  the  day.  I  am  going  now.  WRat  a 
brilliant  morning  we  have  had  of  it — quite  a 
red-letter  day." 

And  he  took  the  arm  of  the  young  man. 
But,  as  he  quitted  the  room,  there  swung  and 
waved  over  his  head,  suspended  by  a  fine  hair, 
that  fatal  Sword  of  Damocles — sharp  Dama- 
scene, fine-edged.  From  that  day  forth  it  was 
always  to  attend  him — always  to  swing,  pendu- 
lum-like, over  his  head.  Always  were  his  eyes 
to  be  glancing  up  at  it  uneasily  ;  for  the  hair 
was  very  fine,  and,  by  the  friction,  was  certain 
to  wear  itself  away.  Some  have  familiars  ;  some 
have  a  Mephistopheles  ;  but  there  can  be  con- 
ceived no  more  terrible  lot  than  to  have  to 
go  through  life  with  such  a  glittering  weapon 
suspended  over  their  heads. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    CANKER. 

Here  was  the  grand  banqueting-room — the 
long  table  lined  with  bright  feces  and  figures — 
that  specially  sunshiny,  bright  air  settling  over 
all  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  a  wedding  day. 
Thus,  a  sort  of  even  feigned  hilarity  is  de  rigi^eur 
— people,  even  of  a  gloomy  sort,  must  act 
festivity.  There  was  a  general  chatter,  and 
unbounded  happiness.  Then  came  the  speeches. 
The  Duke,  in  a  regular  oration ;  the  Marquis 
St.  Upas,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Hoxter,  the  Lord 
Bishop,  and  the  young  Mr.  George  Conway  re- 
turning thanks  in  a  sprightly  way  for  the  ladies. 
There  was  the  usual  routine — the  cuttinof  the 
cake ;  the  breaking  up ;  the  bride  going  away 
to  dress ;    the  entering  the  carriage,  drawn  up 
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at  the  door.  All  this  time  Mr.  Benbow  could 
not  shake  off  his  gloom.  He  kej^t  his  head 
down,  in  a  shrinking  fashion,  as  though  that 
'fatal  Sword  was  going  to  fall  on  him  at  any 
moment  and  cleave  his  skulk 

Every  one  was  still  remarking  how  strange  it 
was  tliat  a  man  "  like  Benbow  " — a  true  world- 
ling— should  show  such  really  genuine  affection 
— such  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  son. 

Now  they  were  all  in  the  hall ;  now  the  stairs 
were  crowded  and  the  steps  outside.  "  The 
happy  pair"  were  coming  down.  Young  Lord 
Mountrivet  and  Mr.  Hoxter  were  furnished  with 
a  supply  of  old  shoes,  with  which  they  kept  in 
ambuscade  till  the  fittino;  moment.  Out  thev 
came.  Mr.  Charles  and  Lady  Rosa  Benbow, 
resplendent  and  bright,  with  the  world  before 
them.  Charles,  with  his  head  full  of  the  new 
and  dazzling  schemes  his  father  had  opened  out 
before  him,  came  and  wrung  his  hand : 

"Good  and  kind  father,  T  shall  never  forget 
all  that  T  owe  to  you.  I  now  see  your  wisdom  ; 
how  you  have  contrived  everything  for  the  best." 
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"  Don't,  don't ! "  said  Mr.  Benbow,  in  an  agony 
almost.  "  Leave  it  so.  God  bless  you.  You 
owe  nothing  to  me,  indeed.  But  you  have 
done  no  harm,  and  should  not  be  held  account- 
able for  any  of  my  work." 

This  sounded  very  strange  to  the  young  man. 
It  seemed  stranger  to  the  new  Lady  Eosa 
Benbow,  from  whom  her  father-in-law  turned 
away  his  eyes.  As  she  came  up  to  him,  he  saw 
the  Sword,  high  in  the  air,  glittering  and  shining 
over  his  head.     He  shrank  away  from  it. 

Then  the  door  had  shut  with  a  bang;  the 
servant  had  jumped  up  behind ;  the  postilions 
had  plunged  forward  ;  the  gravel  w^as  scattered  ; 
the  chariot  danced  and  swung ;  and  away  they 
were  whirled  into  the  world — that  new  world — 
which  had  opened  for  both. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  Duke  gaily,  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  sight,  *'  here  is  a  wedding 
present  for  you.  See  ;  a  telegram  from  McBeth, 
saying  he  has  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 
So  now  you  can  get  ready  as  soon  as  you 
like,  and  I  shall  be  glad,  my  dear  Benbow,  to 
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see  you  with  the  two  magic  letters  after  your 


name." 


That  little  play  was  over :  the  scene-shifters 
came  to  clear  away.  The  stage  would,  of  course, 
be  wanting  for  other  parties.  But  this  was  the 
grand  result  of  Mr.  Benbow's  schemiug — the 
suspension  of  a  Sword  of  Damocles  over  his  own 
head. 

Now  that  he  was  done  with  the  pressure  of 
the  actual  paraphernalia,  and  the  actors,  it  was 
something.  He  could  breathe  more  freely,  and 
could  think  without  distraction.  JFhat  was  he 
to  do?  That  was  the  first  question.  Action 
of  some  sort  would  have  to  be  taken.  Thinsfs 
could  nob  remain  as  they  were ;  nor  could  he 
endure  the  torture  of  passively  and  patiently 
expecting  what  was  to  happen,  and  how  the 
blow  was  to  fall.  The  first  thing  was  to  know 
what  must  happen — to  have  information,  to  know 
the  facts — was  she  alive  ?  And  she  was,  of  this 
he  was  certain  :  if  there  was  no  other  reason  but 
the  devilish  contrariety  of  things,  which  always 
makes  the  probabilities  be  certainly  in  favour  of 
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what  is  fatal  and  dangerous,  rather  than  what 
is  favourable.     Yes  ;  she  was  alive  ! 

Then,  on  that  basis,  what  was  to  be  the  next 
step  ?  Treat  with  her  ?  No.  She  might  never 
hear  it.  He  could  keep  it  out  of  the  papers. 
But  still,  she  had  announced  that  within  a  year 
she  would  return.  There  was  a  vindictiveness 
about  her  that  seemed  inexplicable,  and  which 
he  could  not  deal  with  on  pecuniary  terms.  She 
Vv^as  beyond  a  bribe.  There  coidd  be  no  buying 
her  over.  Then  some  plan  of  operation  must 
be  laid  out — something  to  get  information. 

So  ^the  fatal  day,  which  revolutionized  liis 
whole  life,  came  to  a  close.  His  great  plan  had 
succeeded  ;  but  after  what  a  fashion  ! 

In  due  time  the  marriage  was  talked  of — be- 
coming not  a  nine  days'  wonder,  as  it  is  called, 
but  the  wonder  of  a  few  hours,  if  wonder  it 
were.  The  happy  pair — happy  always  de  rigueur, 
much  as  a  military  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  always  "gallant" — went  off  to  a 
noble  castle  belonging  to  the  Earl  St.  Arthur's 
for  the  honeymoon,  where  they  were  to  "  sojourn  " 
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for  a  week,  then  repair  to  the  Continent  for  an 
"  extended  "  tour.  The  great  gathering  at  Banff 
was  broken  up ;  the  noble  guests  all  departed 
for  their  homes,  and  the  bridesmaids  wore  their 
lockets.  The  various  friends  commented  on  the 
alliance  after  different  fashions  ;  some  wondering 
what  on  earth  the  Duke  had  in  his  head — some 
deep  plan,  no  doubt ;  others  thinking  it  a  dis- 
tinguished alliance,  yet  not  seeing  their  way 
at  all  to  its  significance.  The  Duke  himself 
would  presently  begin  to  discount  it ;  and  was 
supposed,  within  a  very  short  time,  to  have 
received  some  advantages. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SCENE   AT   CALAIS. 

Me,.  Conway  had  taken  part  in  the  wedding 
festivities  at  Banff,  and  had  been  among  those 
who  most  warmly  congratulated  the  bridegroom. 
The  latter  had  long  since  seen  that  he  had  no 
rival  in  the  heir  of  Formanton,  whose  ratl^er 
uncertain  affections  were  diverted,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  other  directions.  In  truth,  the  Lady 
Eosa  was  not  after  his  ideal,  and  though  his 
father  would  have  been  glad  of  the  match,  and. 
the  Duke  also,  the  hero's  affections  were  not  to 
be  strained  in  any  given  direction. 

He  was,  in  truth,  in  a  very  uncertain,  per- 
plexed mood.  Was  this  Mr.  Conway,  who  was 
of  such  interest  to  so  many,  literally  no  more 
than  what  is  known  as  a  male  flirt  ?     This  might 
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seem  a  rather  harsh  designation,  but  he  had  been 
so  petted  and  ministered  to,  and  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  inhaling  such  an  amount  of  incense, 
issuing  from  female  censers,  that  it  must  have 
been  a  very  stern  and  stoical  mind  that  could 
remain  unsettled  and  true  to  a  single  purpose. 
In  his  case  appeared  to  be  reversed  the  usual 
social  relation,  for  he  was,  as  it  were,  besieged 
by  suitors,  and  his  "hand  was  sought."  Yet, 
with  this  slight  imperfection,  his  was  a  true 
heart,  and  turned  ceaselessly  to  Jessica  the 
clergyman's  daughter,  though  the  image  of  her 
brilliant  rival,  the  more  impulsive  Laura,  often 
interposed. 

In  moods  like  this — and  he  was  now  somewhat 
low-spirited — Mr.  Conway,  w^ho  lived  a  great  deal 
by  himself,  used  often,  on  some  sudden  impulse, 
to  set  off  by  night,  and  taking  the  night  train, 
cross  the  seas  and  put  up  at  some  quaint  old 
town  on  the  French  coast.  This,  without  the 
formal  preparation,  or  looking  forward  to  a 
regular  journey.  There  is  always  a  curious  and 
refreshing  sense  in  thus  finding  oneself,  at  dead 
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of  night,  after  only  a  few  hours'  travel,  in  a 
strange  and  foreign  town ;  and  at  home  at  eight, 
he  was  by  midnight  entering  the  port  of  Calais. 

It  is  a  calm  summer  evening,  close  on  mid- 
night, and  the  traveller  in  the  packet  finds  the 
fierce,  blinding  glare  of  the  light  directed  full  on 
him,  as  the  little  vessel  rushes  past  the  wicker- 
work  pier-head.  The  cordage  of  the  fishing- 
boats  interposes  a  network,  but  beyond  rises  the 
clustered  town  confined  within  its  walls.  The 
towers  rise  ;  the  old  carillons  chime  out ;  the 
railway  station  with  its  one  eye,  the  clock  that 
never  sleeps,  opens  its  jaws  with  a  cheerful 
bright  light  like  an  inn  fire ;  dark  figures  in 
cowls,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  curiously-shaped 
tumbrils  for  the  baggage  are  ranged  on  shore. 
Now  touching  land  we  see  the  great  arched  gate, 
ditch,  and  drawbridge.  We  go  ashore — there  is 
an  hour  to  wait ;  so,  passing  over  the  bridge  into 
the  town  unchallenged,  we  find  a  narrow  street 
with  yellow  houses  —  the  white  shutters,  the 
handsome  porches,  the  first  glance  at  which 
affects   one   so    curiously   and    reveals    France. 
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This  leads  to  the  Place  of  Arms,  in  the  centre, 
whence  all  streets  radiate.  What  more  pictur- 
esque scene  !  the  moon  above,  the  irregular 
houses  straggling  round  the  quaint  old  town-hall 
with  its  eleo^ant  tower  and  rather  wheezino;  but 
most  musical  chimes,  never  pall — its  neighbour 
the  black,  solemn  watch-tower  rising  rude  and 
abrupt,  seven  centuries  old,  whence  there  was 
kept  strict  look-out  for  the  English.  Hard  by 
is  the  spire  of  the  heavy  cathedral,  built  by  the 
English — think  of  that ! — when  they  held  the 
place.  To  stand  in  the  centre  and  survey  all 
this  leaves  a  sensation  of  the  picturesque  and  of 
poetry.  Down  one  of  these  side  streets  is  a  tall 
building,  with  its  long  rows  of  windows  and 
shutters,  and  closed  door — Quillacq's,  now  Des- 
sein's  —  once  a  favourite  house,  '  The  Silver 
Lion,'  mentioned  in  the  old  memoirs,  visited  by 
Hogarth,  and  where,  even  twenty  years  ago, 
there  used  to  be  a  crowd  of  guests.  Now  with 
difficulty  the  gate-keeper  is  roused,  and  in  the 
morning  a  couple  of  guests  exhaust  the  list. 
Every  one  hurries  on  to  Paris.     To  many  the 
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name  of  the  place  brings  disagreeable  recollec- 
tions— "  I  was  there  for  a  day  :  thought  I  never 
should  get  out  of  it."  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
a  curious  stagnant  interest  for  the  antiquary  or 
even  the  averao-e  reader.  For  it  is  a  strano^e 
feeling  thinking  that  this  was  once  an  English 
town,  that  it  was  held  proudly  for  many  a  year 
by  the  English  as  they  have  held  Gibraltar. 

With  the  bright  morning  comes  the  revealing 
of  the  whole  place  under  conditions  different 
from  those  shadowy  and  mysterious  ones  of  the 
midnight  before.      Here  is   the  open  Place,  so 

silent  then,  now  busily  astir,  and  the  fishwomen 

• 

in  their  always  picturesque  dress,  for  it  is  Sun- 
day morning.  We  admire,  again,  the  elegant 
tower  of  the  town-hall,  and  are  never  weary  of 
its  chimes.  Ten  minutes  takes  you  round  the 
town ;  its  yellow,  smirched,  foul  but  not  unpic- 
turesque  ditches  and  drawbridges,  with  the  port 
gay  and  busy  beyond.  On  nothing  does  the 
Englishman  look  with  such  pleasure  as  on  the 
old  sea-gate  and  drawbridge  which  Hogarth 
sketched,  and  which  makes  one  of  his  most  effect- 

VOL.    II.  u 
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ive  prints.  The  gate  is  almost  exactly  as  it 
was  in  his  time,  except  that  the  arms  of  England 
in  the  top  corner  of  the  gate  have  been  removed, 
though  the  mark  of  the  erasure  is  plainly  visible. 
The  painter  has  brought  the  Place  itself,  seen 
through  the  archway,  much  nearer  than  it  is  in 
reality,  as  there  is  a  street  between.  He  put  up 
at  that  "  Old  Silver  Lion/'  in  the  Rue  Neuve, 
then  kept  by  Grandsire. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  this  effect  of 
an  old  *  town  thus  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined 
within  walls,  gates,  and  ditches.  The  effect  of 
going  out  and  entering  is  ever  novel  and  rococo. 

As  we  wander  through  the  little  quiet  side 
streets  which  seem  to  lead  back  to  the  central 
Place  of  Arms,  we  find  more  evidence  of  the 
spirit  o±  change  and  improvement,  but,  alas,  of 
necessary  destruction.  In  one  of  the  streets 
known,  or  that  used  to  be  known,  as  the  Rue 
Royale  was  a  charming  interesting  old  yellow 
building,  with  a  large  courtyard  in  front,  dusty 
and  weed-grown,  but  with  a  luxuriant  garden, 
birds,    old-fashioned   too,    and  "running  wild." 
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Everything  about  it  was  in  a  state  of  mild, 
sleepy  abandonment,  though  not  of  decay.  This 
down  to  a  late  period  was  the  Museum  of  the 
town,  offering  the  invariable  spearheads,  shells, 
stuffed  animals,  old  engravings,  car  of  a  balloon, 
&c. ;  but  previously  it  had  been  the  famous  old 
Dessein's  Hotel,  associated  with  Laurence  Sterne, 
the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  Brummel,  and  many 
more  famous  or  notorious  personages. 

The  very  air  of  the  place  was  especially  invit- 
ing, so  rural  and  pretty  was  it,  so  like  some  old, 
disused  French  chateau.  You  wandered  through 
the  old  rooms,  and  thought  of  Sterne  and  iiis 
satin  breeches  and  the  chaises  with  travellers  on 
the  Grand  Tour  who  came  dashing  up  to  the 
door.  But  during  M.  Jules  Ferry's  last  adminis- 
tration, when  the  rage  for  "  Communal  schools  " 
set  in,  this  tempting  site  was  seized  upon,  the 
interesting  old  place  levelled,  and  a  factory- 
like red-brick  pile  has  rapidly  risen  in  its  place. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  a  pang  at  this 
discovery,  and  Calais  without  Dessein's  has 
lost  its  charm.     Madame  Dessein,  a  grandniece 

U  2 
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or  nearly  related  descendant  of  U  Grand  Des- 
sein,  still  directs  at  Quillacq's — a  pleasing  old 
lady. 

Such  is  the  old  town,  and  such  the  impres- 
sions it  had  often  produced  on  Conway.  He 
was  wandering  listlessly,  under  the  tranquil 
moonlight,  across  the  Place,  making  for  the  soi 
disant  Dessein's  Hotel,  when  he  saw  one  of  the 
mysterious-looking  "  tumbrils "  wheeling  on  in 
front  of  him  the  luggage  of  a  muffled-up  lady, 
who  was  following  behind.  The  Paris  train  had 
just  come  in.  Others  were  making  for  the  boat ; 
she  was  going  to  stay  for  the  night. 

The  hall  of  the  old  hostelry  was  lit  up.  The 
host  was  waiting  up.  In  the  light  he  saw  the 
face,  which  he  seemed  to  recognize. 

She  started,  and  said,  "Mr.  Conway."  It  was 
Lydia  Effingham,  the  actress. 

The  salle-d-manger  was  open,  and  a  sort  of 
expectant  meal  was  laid  out  for  such  guests  as 
were  hungry.  Conway  now  recalled  the  nighf^at 
the  Dipchester  theatre,  and  the  youthful  adora- 
tion of  his  friend,  who  he  supposed  had  forgotten 
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it,  as  he  himself  had  forgotten  it  up  to  that 
moment.  Presently  he  was  seated  beside  her 
at  the  table,  for  she  seemed  eager  to  speak 
with  him. 

"  How  strange  our  meeting  in  this  way  ! ''  she 
said.  "Yet  I  have  had  your  face  before  me 
often  since,  as  I  saw  it  in  the  little  Dipchester 
theatre  !  All  that  night  I  distinguished  it  per- 
fectly from  the  others,  for  it  sympathized  and 
understood." 

"You  judged  me  rightly.  I  too  have  often 
thought  of  that  night,  and  the  interesting 
episode  that  followed." 

"I  thought  you  had  gone  for  ever  to  America," 
he  said. 

"  I  went  but  for  a  year,"  she  said,  "  by 
agreement." 

"  And  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  have  long  since 
forgotten  my  poor  friend.  You  have  been 
dazzling  other  admirers  since." 

"  More  likely  he  has  forgotten  me,"  she  said, 
"but  I  know  nothing  of  what  has  happened 
since." 
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Conway  felt  for  the  actress,  who,  perhaps, 
still  nourished  hopes,  as  was  natural,  of  the 
alliance.  He  thought  it  best  to  tell  her  in  as 
light  and  careless  a  fashion  as  possible  what 
had  happened. 

"  Men  were  deceivers  ever ;  your  old  lover 
is  married." 

To  his  surprise  a  gleam  of  something  like 
joy  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  He  is  married  then  ?  There  is  no  mistake  ; 
you  are  sure  ? " 

**  I  have  just  come  from  the  wedding.  I  saw 
the  ceremony  myself.  But  you  don't  ask  the 
lady's  name." 

"It  is  immaterial,"  she  said,  "  enough  that 
he  is  married.  And  his  father, — his  excellent 
father  ? " 

"  Happy  as  a  schoolboy — going  into  parlia- 
ment ;  after  that  will  be  a  minister — one  of  these 
days,  that  is — " 

"  One  of  these  days,"  she  repeated  absently. 
"That  is  often  a  long  way  off: — oftener  *one 
of  those  days '  never  arrives." 
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"  And  you  are  come,  I  suppose,  to  follow  your 
profession  ? '' 

"  No,"  she  said,  abruptly,  "  you  would  hardly 
guess.  I  have  come  back  to  play  executioner, 
to  punish  a  crime,  to  bring  a  murderer  to 
justice." 

Conway  started,  and  looking  at  her  strange 
manner  and  kindling  eyes,  began  to  think  she 
was  excited,  and  w^as,  or  had  been,  out  of  her 
mind. 

"  Yes  ;  the  man  that  murdered  my  father — " 

By  this  time  they  were  alone  in  the  large, 
white  room  of  the  old  hotel.  A  couple  .of 
feeble  candles  illuminated  the  table,  while  a 
sleepy  waiter  looked  in  now  and  then  from  afar 
off,  wishing  the  travellers  would  have  done. 

"There  are  different  modes  of  murder,"  she 
went  on.  "  If  I  have  a  heart  complaint,  when  a 
sudden  start  or  sudden  excitement  may  be  fatal, 
and  some  one  who  hates  me  purposely  gives  me 
a  start,  or  some  excitement,  that  person  murders 
me,  does  he  not  ?  If  it  is  vital  that  a  particular 
medicine  be  given  at  every  hour,  and  that  is 
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purposely  neglected — that  is  murder  also  ?  If  a 
man  pursues  the  man  he  hates,  cuts  him  off 
from  every  mode  of  employment,  gets  him  dis- 
missed when  he  has  found  a  place — in  a  word,  pre- 
vents his  getting  food  and  shelter,  and  the  victim 
then  dies  of  want,  I  ask  you,  is  not  that  as  much 
a  murder  as  if  a  knife  had  been  used  and  a 
throat  cut  \     What  do  you  say  ? " 

"If  there  were  any  machinery  for  bringing 
such  to  justice,  I  would  say  such  villainy  was 
more  diabolical  and  heartless  than  an  ordinary 
murder.  But  such  a  one  deserves  the  punish- 
ment of  a  murderer." 

*'I  knew  you  would  think  so — well,  as  the 
law  fails  me,  I  must  take  the  place  of  the  law." 

"  That  is  revenge,  which  is  wicked  as  murder. 
You  will  not  think  of  that,  I  hope  ? " 

"  I  must.  I  dare  not  avoid  the  task.  I  have 
waited  long,  hoping  against  hope ;  waiting  till 
this  person  be  delivered  into  my  hands.  Since 
I  entered  this,  I  have  learned  that  he  is  now 
in  my  power,  and  that  I  may  strike  when  I 
please.     And  do  you  wait   and   watch,  if  you 
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care  to   do   so,  and    you  will  see  the  blow  de- 
scend. 

"  What !  "  said  Conway  starting  up.  "  You 
could  not  think  of  doing  an  injury  to  this  young 
fellow  because  he  forgot  his  boyish  passions. 
No.     I  would  believe — I  would  not  suffer  that." 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  earnestly.  ''  I  think  of 
him  as  myself.  Nay,  I  would  pity  him  if  he 
suffered.  Believe  me,  I  speak  the  truth.  No  ; 
it  is  another  that  shall  be  struck  down,  and  you 
shall  see  it  ?  " 

"  These  are  enigmas  to  me,"  said  Conway, 
gravely.  "  I  can  only  protest,  and  entreat  ^you 
to  reflect.  But  I  am  not  your  conscience  keeper. 
But  it  grows  late.     Good-night." 

The  weary  waiter  was  now  come  in  for  the 
fourth  or  fifth  time.  The  hotel  was  at  rest — 
indeed,  the  whole  of  the  little  town.  The 
moonlio^ht  was  visiting^  the  old  Place  in  its  lio^ht, 
and  tipping  the  bust  of  La  Balafre,  who  had 
won  back  the  place  from  the  English.  The  only 
sound  was  the  moaning  of  the  escaping  steam 
from  some  newly-arrived  packet.     But  the  eye 
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of  the  railway  clock   glared   out   sleepless  and 
strained. 

Next  morning  the  lady  went  her  way,  and 
embarked  for  Dover.  Mr.  Conway  went  on  to 
Amiens. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

RETURN. 

Mr.  Benbow  was  now  at  home  again  in  his 
lone  castle,  with  that  new,  fatal  companion  in 
his  study.  The  Sword  had  travelled  with  him 
from  Banff ;  had  appeared  in  the  railway  carriage, 
swinging  and  dangling  over  his  head — a  minia- 
ture Sword,  suited  to  the  height  of  that  chamber 
— and  to  which  his  eyes  glanced  with  nervous- 
ness and  terror.  It  was  a  full  carriage,  and  the 
talk  rambled  about  gaily,  and  even  spasmodically, 
touching  on  matters  carelessly,  but  which  made 
him  start  and  wince  and  glare  wildly.  This  was 
torment ;  and  its  peculiar  shape  was,  that  every 
subject  indifferently  seemed  to  stir  the  Sword, 
and  make  it  sway  perilously. 

But  the  desperate  question  that  pressed  upon 
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him  now  was,  What  was  the  next  step  to  be 
taken  in  the  affair  ?  As  we  have  seen,  he  knew 
not  where  to  begin. 

His  first  step  was  to  send  to  a  newsagent  in 
town  to  collect  him  as  many  American  news- 
papers as  possible.  This  agent  did  what  he 
could,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  collected 
newspapers  would  amount  to  very  little ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  together  the  strange 
gathering  of  newspapers  which  came  out  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — thousands,  per- 
haps— and  find  what  he  hoped — or,  rather,  what 
he  did  not  hope — to  find. 

It  was  evident  that  nothing  could  be  got  in 
this  direction  to  set  his  mind  at  rest.  He  must 
endure  still  the  agonizing  prostration  of  suspense. 
He  had  an  agent — a  useful,  practical,  machine- 
minded  man,  who,  without  much  intelligence, 
would  carry  out  any  scheme  he  was  put  to,  much 
as  a  mill  would  grind  anything  put  into  it. 
This  man — one  Hawkes,  half  clerk,  half  working' 
man — ^he  determined  to  send  away  at  once  to 
America  to  hunt  up  this  matter  ;  and  he  believed. 
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if  she  were  to  be  found,  this  agent  would  dis- 
cover her.  He  was  to  be  diligent,  quick,  sure, 
and  certain ;  and,  above  all,  to  telegraph  at 
once. 

He  started,  and  Mr.  Benbow  felt  a  sort  of 
relief.  Something  at  least  was  doing,  or  going 
to  be  done.  People  still  were  wondering  at  the 
change  in  his  looks — the  curious,  restless  manner 
— the  unsatisfied  bearing  which  had  come  over 
him,  in  place  of  the  exultation  which  had  been 
so  naturally  expected  on  this  dazzling  coup. 

But  even  within  a  few  days  he  got  a  fresh 
blow,  for  he  read  in  the  great  paper  of  the  day — 
"Thunderer,"  "Giant,"  "Leading  Journal/'  or 
whatever  the  obsequiousness  of  the  age  delights 
in  styling  it — the  whole  flourish,  setting  out  the 
marriage  in  all  its  glory.  He  had  spoken  care- 
lessly with  the  Duke  about  this,  saying  he 
thought  it  was  an  idle  ceremony  —  make  an 
undue  splash  and  flourish.  But  the  Duke  was 
coldly  firm — looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  oflicial 
act.  He  had  then  undertaken  it  himself,  deter- 
mining to  forget  it.     But  he  now  saw  it  flaming 
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ill  large  type  as  a  "  Marriage  in  High  Life,"  with 
list  of  company  ;  and  received  the  next  day  a 
rather  reproving  letter  from  the  Duke,  saying 
that  he  had  seen  to  the  matter  himself. 

Now  she  would  know  all !  The  ''  Thunderer," 
"Jupiter,"  &c.,  made  its  way,  of  course,  to  the 
States,  and  would  be  read  there.  It  was  only 
a  question  of  time. 

A  week  dragged  on ;  and  in  a  few  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  New  York  he  received 
a  telegram.  How  his  fingers  trembled  as  he 
opened  it ! 

"  Seen  a  great  theatrical  agent ;  says  she  is 
not  in  the  States  now.  There  is  a  Lydia 
Elphmstone  at  Chicago,  who  might  be  the  same  ; 
shall  go  and  see." 

In  a  few  days  came  another  telegram  : — 

"  Lost  the  track  ;  she  has  left  Chicago." 

The  agent  remained  nearly  a  month  longer, 
and  did  all  that  he  could ;  then  telegraphed  to 
say  that  he  could  do  no  more,  and  should  he 
return  ?    Some  said  in  the  vessel  she  was  dead — 
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some  that  she  had  sunk,  and  "  gone  to  the  bad." 
Heaven  grant  it  were  so  !     So  he  returned. 

Days  and  weeks  went  by.  As  with  a  death, 
Mr.  Benbow  began  to  get  over  this  sorrow.  He 
was  slowly,  slowly  and  cautiously,  lifting  his 
head,  as  a  man  concealed  in  a  ditch,  whom  the 
soldiers  were  looking  for,  would  do.  He  was 
beginning  to  breathe  a  little  more  freely.  Per- 
haps she  was  dead.  She  was  certain  to  be  dead 
— decayed  or  "  gone  to  the  bad."  It  was  time 
now  to  begin  discounting  the  advantages :  that 
would  not  interfere  with  the  discovery,  if  it 
must  come.  But  she  was  gone.  She  must  have 
seen  the  news. 

Yet  the  Sword  waved  on  slowly  over  his 
head — at  dinners  or  visits — as  he  rode  or  travel- 
led ;  but  he  now  began  to  think  the  horse- 
hair must  be  a  very  stout  one,  and  would,  at 
least,  last  his  time. 

The  borough  place  was  now  vacant.  Mr. 
Benbow,  glad  of  the  diversion,  eager  for  some- 
thing to  take  up  his  thoughts — flung  himself 
into    the   task ;    intrigued,    schemed,    burrowed 
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underground,  performed  prodigies,  and  at  last 
emerged — as  one  of  his  enemies  said — chimney- 
sweep like,  after  a  successful  sooty  ascent — much 
besmeared  and  blackened,  but  triumphant. 

This  victory  relieved  him ;  but  on  the  day  of 
glory,  as  he  stood  on  the  hustings,  the  Sword, 
as  it  swung  slowly,  caught  the  rays  of  the  sun  : 
by  its  glitter  made  him  look  up,  and  disturbed 
his  speech. 

Still,  it  was  a  distraction ;  it  took  off  his 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Charles  and  Lady  Rosa  Benbow  were  now 
living  in  town — people  of  mark.  "  She  was 
the  Duke  of  Banffshire's  daughter,  you  know  " 
— well  off,  fashionable,  and  seeing  plenty  of 
people.  Another  borough  was  soon  to  be 
vacant,  and  young  Mr.  Benbow  was  spoken  of 
as  certain  to  get  in.  Wonderful  Duke !  As 
some  one  said,  he  would  have  a  whole  battalion 
of  members  of  his  own.  Mr.  Benbow  was  being 
gradually  drawn  back  into  his  old  excitement — 
the  old  worldliness.  He,  indeed,  felt  a  bitter 
contempt    for    the    creature    that    could    dare 
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attempt  to  disturb  him.  But  still,  spite  of  all 
protest,  the  Sword  swung  to  and  fro  over  his 
head ! 

Nearly  a  year^  had  rolled  by.  Well,  now  he 
might  smile  at  his  old  terrors.  These  had  been 
something  of  the  "  old  woman  "  order.  He  was 
rather  ashamed  that  he  should  have  been  diverted 
from  serious  matters  of  business  by  imagining 
troubles  of  this  sort.  Now  there  was  the  seat 
vacant,  for  which  Charles  was  to  be  put  forward  ; 
but  it  was  a  great  county — scene  for  a  fearful 
struggle — a  campaign  of  months. 

This  was  precisely  what  suited  the  ten>per 
of  Mr.  Benbow ;  and  he  flung  himself  into  the 
business  with  a  terrific  ardour.  All  that  money, 
strength,  trouble,  labour  could  do,  he  did.  He 
spared  himself  in  nothing.  For  weeks  that  pale, 
spare  figure  was  seen  drudging  laboriously  in  that 
arduous  work  —  soothing,  intriguing,  threaten- 
ing, spending,  declaiming — in  short,  going 
through  all  the  heavy  routine  which  had  made 
him — Benbow — what  he  was.  And  though  the 
Sword  flashed  in  the  air,  over  his  head,  he  had 
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110  time,  and  was  too  excited  to  look  much 
upward  ;  it  began  to  grow  dim  and  spectral, 
and  gave  him  very  little  concern  now.  The 
struggle  was  terrific :  it  was  fought  inch  by 
inch.  But,  finally,  young  Mr.  Charles  Benbow 
was  declared  "  duly  elected ; "  and  certainly 
owed  this  honour — as  it  was  universally  agreed 
— to  the  labours  of  that  veteran,  painstaking 
politician,  Mr,  Benbow,  senior. 

Wonderful  Duke  !  So  dull,  and  heavy,  and 
"  bucolic  ;  "  yet  still  with  a  certain  heavy  power. 
There  he  is  now — the  centre  of  a  band  of 
members  of  Parliament — captain,  and  a  really 
important  person  for  his  party. 

But  more  important  still,  he,  Benbow,  was 
beginning  to  make  an  impression  in  political 
circles.  He  had  spoken  one  remarkable  speech. 
It  excited  attention,  and  one  of  the  papers — a 
ministerial  one — declared  that  "  he  was  of  the 
wood  out  of  which  Secretaries  were  carved." 
This  stray  allusion  kindled  his  old  enthusiasm. 
The  fires  of  ambition  glowed  once  more  in  his 
breast.    He  would  not  be  disturbed  by  this  bogie 
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any  longer.  It  was  childish — ridiculous.  The 
woman  was  dead — should  be  dead.  But  how 
strange  a  coincidence,  that  which  had  been 
merely  announced  in  the  papers — a  bit  of 
romance,  composed  and  paid  for — should  have 
been  supported  by  facts,  brought  about  as  if 
to  order  1  But  the  world  is  full  of  such  acci- 
dents. Oddly  enough  there  came  into  his  head 
that  instance  on  the  stage  in  a  play  which  he 
had  once  seen  the  facetious  Matthews  perform. 
The  Game  of  Speculation,  where  the  speculator, 
to  beguile  his  creditors,  gives  out  that  a  former 
debtor  of  his,  was  come  home  full  of  monev. 
When  to  his  amazement  the  man  actually  Ita^ 
returned  with  money,  he  thinks  it  a  trick  put 
on  him.  This,  though  he  was  not  a  play-goer, 
lingered  in  his  memory. 

Worn  out,  harassed,  exhausted  by  his  labours, 
Mr.  Benbow  had  resolved  to  "  stay  quietly  "  for 
that  night  at  the  small  borough  town  where 
the  polling  had  taken  place,  instead  of  rushing 
up  to  town  by  the  night  train,  as  everybody 
concerned  in  the  business — with  true  electoral 

X  2 
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tjratitude — had  done.  Indeed,  nothinor  is  so 
characteristic  as  the  electoral  gratitude — the 
uneasiness,  the  unconcealed  longing  to  be  free 
of  the  place  the  moment  the  struggle  is  over. 
It  is  almost  indecent ;  and  whereas  before,  every 
elector  individually  is  "  friend,"  and  "  dearest 
friend,'^  when  he  is  no  more  than  part  of  that 
abstraction,  a  crowd — now,  we  are  eager  to  turn 
the  dearest  and  most  useful  friend  as  fast  as 
possible  into  the  abstraction  of  a  crowd.  This 
contrast  between  the  period  before  and  after  the 
election  is  highly  curious.  Before,  we  are  thus 
all  in  the  flesh,  as  it  were,  determined  to  make 
it  all  brotherly  love  and  afl*ection ;  afterwards, 
aesthetic,  and  only  able  to  see  public  motives. 

However,  here  was  a  lull.  There  was  a  calm 
in  the  air.  He  sat  by  himself  in  a  private  room 
in  the  Ked  Lion,  thoughtful,  distrait.  For  a 
reaction  was  coming  on  him,  now  that  what  had 
so  excited  him  was  over.  Now  his  thoughts 
began  to  wander  back  over  the  course  of  those 
two  dreadful  years,  when  that  terrible  secret  had 
hung   over    his   head — that   secret   which    had 
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turned  him  from  being  an  innocent  gentleman 
and  man  of  the  world  into  what  was  construct- 
ively a  criminal.  *'  No  ;  "  he  said  to  himself, 
impatiently;  "that  was  a  child's  view;  an  old 
woman's  view.  As  he  often  said,  suppose  he 
had  interfered  to  stop  the  marriage,  and  brought 
about  all  that  terrible  and  shocking  scandal — 
brought  disgrace  on  a  noble  family,  and  ruined 
himself  for  ever — and,  after  all,  it  had  turned 
out  that  this  low  creature  had  sunk  into  some 
miserable  abyss  and  died — what  a  situation  that 
would  have  been  !  what  a  miserable,  ridiculous, 
childish  situation !     No  ;  all  had  been  for  the 

best.  He  would  exert  his  powers  of  mind, 
and    set   the    whole    thing   at   a   distance   from 

him." 

As  he  thought  and  reasoned  in  this  fashion,  he 
felt  his  old  buoyancy  coming  back — his  old  turn 
for  planning  and  building ;  and  was  presently, 
trowel  in  hand,  laying  courses  of  "  Spanish 
masonry"  for  those  castles  which  he  was  de- 
termined to  build  up  to  a  vast  height. 

"  Ah  1     they    shall    find,"    he     said     aloud, 
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"  that  all  this  is  only  the  commencement. 
They  don't  know  me  yet,  or  what  I  can  do  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  the  waiter  of  the  Red  Lion  came 
ill  obsequiously  with  a  letter.  Mr.  Benhow 
looked  at  it  impatiently. 

"  Even  at  my  dinner  these  hirelings  cannot 
leave  me  alone.  They  are  impatient  for  their 
wages." 

He  opened  it.  There  was  no  letter  enclosed  : 
simply  a  yellow  card. 

"  Solicit  my  custom,"  he  thought.  ''  I  must 
pay  them  in  every  shape." 

It  was  not  a  tradesman's  card.     He  read — 


Create  llogal,  P^ibtrkljam. 

BOX  TICKET. 
No.  15.  JAMES  HOLLAR. 


The  very  name  of  a  theatre  always  gave  him  a 
chill.     This  present  made  him  start. 
"  What  do  they  mean  ?  " 
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Then  he  remembered.  It  was  only  a  little 
attention.  Most  natural  that  they  should  pay  it 
to  him,  the  most  public  man  in  the  place  during 
these  last  few  weeks. 

''  They  always  pay  these  compliments  to 
others  in  the  profession,  and  look  on  me  as  an 
actor,  too." 

So  he  tossed  it  aside,  and  began  to  read  the 
London  papers  just  brought  in. 

The  ticket  lay  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
his  eyes  wandered  to  it  occasionally.  It  seemed 
like  a  little  stereoscopic  slide  on  which  he  could 
make  out  innumerable  pictures  of  theatrical  life. 
He  would  turn  his  eyes  away.  The  waiter  came 
in  presently. 

"  Are  you  going,  sir,  please  ?  "  he  said,  hesita- 
tingly, and  looked  wistfully  at  the  yellow  ticket. 
"  Great  night  to-night,  sir — a  benefit." 

"Take  it  by  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Benbow ; 
"  you  like  going  to  the  play." 

"  Oh,  sir,  thank  you.  I  go  whenever  I  can, 
but  it  comes  so  expensive.  To-night  I  want  so 
to  hear  '  The  Lyons  Lady,'  sir."   . 
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This  name  made  him  start.  It  was  very 
strange,  all  these  chords  being  thus  touched  one 
after  the  other. 

'* '  The  Lady  of  Lyons,'  are  they  acting  that  ? " 

"  Oh  lord,  yes,  sir — for  this  night  only.  Fm 
told  they've  got  a  splendid  Yd^^ling,  sir." 

"  There,  take  it  and  go,"  he  said,  impatiently. 

It  was  very  odd.  He  felt  a  curious  uneasi- 
ness and  restlessness ;  and,  though  he  took 
up  his  paper,  he  could  not  read.  He  rang  the 
bell. 

''  Here,  bring  me  the  bill  of  the  play.  Don't 
be  afraid,  I  am  not  going  to  take  back  the 
ticket  from  you." 

But  there  was  no  bill  in  the  house.  He  grew 
more  and  more  restless.  His  way  was  never 
to  sit  down  under  any  uncertainty,  but  to  resolve 
it  at  once. 

He  got  his  hat  and  walked  out.  The  town 
was  in  a  bibulous  calm — the  electors  spending 
a  good  deal  of  their  "hard-earned  money"  at 
the  public-houses.  He  asked  the  way  to  the 
theatre,  and   found   himself  presently  in   front 
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of  the  building,  a  new  and  pretentious  one. 
Boards  were  hung  on  the  railings.  Yes  ;  it  was 
the  "immortal  Lytton's" — all  managers  give  it 
that  description  as  of  course — famous  and  ever- 
attractive  play.  As  usual,  it  was  drawing  money 
here,  and  the  house  was  full.     With  a  strange 

nervousness  he  read,  and  was  vastly  relieved 
when  he  saw  : 

"  Engagement  for  one  night  only  of  the  far- 
famed  tragedienne,  Miss  L.  Everingham,  who  will 
sustain  the  rdle  of  Pauline. 

"  N.B. — The  immortal  author  is  stated  to 
have  remarked  that  this  tender  and  womahly 
impersonation  alone  came  nearest  to  his  ideal  ! " 

This  made  him  smile. 

"I  have  been  as  great  a  charlatan.  I  have 
spoken  as  much  rubbish  within  the  last  few 
days ! " 

But  still  he  was  uneasy.  This  curious  "L." 
The  coincidence  was  odd.  As  he  had  got  so  far 
he  might  go  a  little  farther.  He  took  a  ticket 
and  went  in. 
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He  was  beginning  to  be  very  familiar  with 
the  play  and  its  situation.  Here  was  the  gar- 
dener's son  again — elderly,  broad  at  the  throat 
— hoarsely  proclaiming  his  love  to  his  mother. 
The  amount  of  filial  affection  in  plays  was 
wonderful,  thought  Mr.  Benbow.  The  house 
was  crowded.  Some  young  men  were  in  front 
of  him,  and  talking  eagerly. 

"  I  saw  her  before  she  went  away,"'  said  one  ; 
"  I  am  sure  it's  the  same.  They  say  she  went  to 
America.     She  ought  to  be  coming  on  now." 

A  film  was  before  Mr.  Benbow's  eyes.  He 
could  not  have  spoken  a  word  to  save  his  life. 
He  was  gazing  stupidly  on  the  stage.  Suddenly, 
a  roar  of  applause.  Through  the  film  a  white, 
stately  figure  just  made  out.  He  dared  not 
look  till  he  got  courage.  It  was  like  giving 
the  signal  for  the  guillotine  knife  to  descend. 

There  !  she  had  spoken.     He  knew  the  voice  ! 

END    OF     VOL.    II. 
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